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ABSTRACT 

This is one of a series of 13 Onited Nations reports 
Concerning population and its effects in East Asian, Middle and 
Southeast Asian, and Oceanic countries. Three seminars had been 
conducted to assist these countries in formulating development plans, 
taking into account demographic, social, and economic factors. Part I 
of this report is a summary of a seminar that dealt with the relation 
of population change to other factors such as family, housing, food, 
health, social mobility, education, labor force, social security, and 
transportation and communication. Part II contains 19 selected papers 
presented at the seminar on the above topics. (LS) 
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Part One 

REPORT OF THE REGIONAL SEMEVAR ON POPULATION ASPECTS 

OF SOCUL DEVELOPMENT 



I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The Regional Seminar on Population Aspects of 
Social Development was held at Bangkok, Thailand, 
from 11 to 20 January 1972, under the auspices of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE). It was the last of a series of three seminars 
organized to comply with the recommendations of the 
first Asian Population Conference that, in assisting 
countries of the region in the formulation of their 
development plans and their efforts to achieve them, 
account should be taken of the close interaction of de- 
mographic, social and economic factors.' The seminars 
had also been designed to make a substantial contri- 
bution to the background material for the second Asian 
Population Conference, to be held in Tokyo from 1 to 
13 November 1972. 

2. The first sem nar in the series, which took place from 
18 to 30 January 1971 at Bangkok, was organized jointly 
by ECAFE and ihe International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) and consideied the ''Interrelation between Popula- 
tion and Manpower Problems" in the context of develop- 
ment planning. Discussion reflected concern for the 
impact of population growth and composition on 
development of health, education, skill and population 
quality and stressed the need for continuing assessment 
of the interacthn between population and manpower 
dynamics. The second seminar, ''Ecological Implica- 
tions of Rural and Urban Population Growth", was 
concerned with the impact of population growth, 
composition and distribution on natural resources, the 
rural-urban environment, and the quality of life, again 
in the context of development planning. Deliberations 
gave emphasis to the rural sector, which constitutes 
approximately 75 per cent of the total population.^ 

3. The objective of the third seminar was to make a 
contribution to more balanced development planning 
and to assist the response of countries to the urgent 
pressures of rising aspirations now building up among the 

lUnited Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, Report of the Asian Population Conference and Selected Papers 
(E/CN. 11/670) (United Nation Publication Sales No. : 6S. U. F. 
11). 

2A report of each seminar will be published in 1972. 



inhabitants of the region. It was organized to examine 
specifically the interrelation of demographic /ariables 
and social factors, such as education, health, nutrition, 
social welfare and security, status of women, housing, and 
manpower utilization. The seminar afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of information and experience at 
the national level, an appraisal of population trends and 
evclviijg social situations, and a determination of the 
kinds and measures of data needed to aid development 
programmes. 

4. All three seminars gave special attention to problems 
arising from the interaction of demographic variables 
and social and economic factors envisaged for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade. 

5. The seminar was attended by twenty-eight partici- 
pants from eighteen member countries of ECAFE. 
Representatives of the United Nations specialized 
agencies and bodies also participated. Eleven experts 
from Australia, Hong Kong, India^ Japan, Singapore 
and the United States contributed papers and served as 
consultants, discussion baders and resource persons for 
the various sessions. The experts served in their personal 
capacity and not as representatives of their Governments. 
Members of the United Nations family also served as 
e;^rts. The list of participants is given in annex I. 

DoGuinentation 

6. The seminar considered one background paper and 
eighteen working papers and introductory statements 
prepared by the invited experts and the ECAFE secreta- 
riat. A representative of each participating country was 
also invited to make a brief statement. Documents 
considered are listed in annex II. According to rule 44 
of ECAFE*s Rules of Procedure, the working languages 
should have been English and French: it is regretted that 
the rule was not fully observed. 

Opening of the seminar 

7. U Nyun, Executive Secretary, ECAFE, officially 
opened the seminar and welcomed the participants on 
behalf of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and on his own behalf. The Executive Secretary spoke of 
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the rapid rate of population increase in most of the 
ECAFE region and its implications for development 
plans, which often failed to take into consideration the 
interaction of social development and population varia- 
bles and thus fell far short of their goals. 

Vote of thanks 

8. A vote of thanks was expressed to ECAFE for 
sponsoring the seminar. 

Election of oflScers and organization of tiie seminar 

9. Mrs. Felisa R. Baretto (Philippines) was unanimously 
elected Chairman, and Mr. Vong Tang Seng (Khmer 
Republic) and Mr. K.D. Gangrade (India) were elected 
Vice-chairmen. Miss Dorothy Z. Fernandez (Malaysia) 
wa'i elected Rapporteur. In general, two items of the 
agenda were presented for discussion during each mom- 
iug session. A working group on each topic then con- 
vened for more detailed consideration during the after- 
noon. 

Agenda 

10. The following agenda was adopted : 

1. Introduction 

2. Population change, conjugal status and family 

3. Population change^ households and housing 
development 

4. Population change, food supply and nutrition 

5. Population chang(? and health development 

6. Population change and educational develop- 
ment 

7. Population change and social mobility 

8. Population change and developments in man- 
power, labour force, employment and income 

9. Population change, social dependency and 
social security 

10. Population change and transport and commu- 
nication development 

11. Interrelation of population dynamics and social 
change 

12. Problems of data and measurement in planning 
for social development 

Adoption of the report 

11. The report was adopted at the final full meeting of 
the seminar. 

n. REPORTS BY COUNTRIES AND SPEOAUZED 
AGENCIES / 

12. Sixteen country iceptiTts^ reviewing the socio* 
demographic situation in each country and pointing out 
special problem areas, were presented to the seminar. 
Representatives from the United Nations Development 



Programme (UNDP), the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), the Development 
Support Communication Service (DSCS), the Worid 
Healtli Organization (WHO), the International Labour 
Organization (ILO), and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) com- 
mented on- the population-related activities of their 
respective agencies. 

13. The country reports emphasized the importance of 
population trends for social development in the areas to 
be covered by the seminar, particularly the areas of 
manpower, education, housing and health. In most 
countries characterized by raptd population grov^, it 
was acknowledged that this growth was hampering social 
development gains. It was emphasized repeatedly that, 
in spite of the demand for many categories of skilled 
labour, the explosive growth of the labour force was 
creating serious unemployment problems Lrecause most 
of the new labour force entrants were unskilled. The 
high dependency load of the school-age population as a 
proportion of the working-age population, combined 
with the rapid growth of the school-age group, was 
freque..tly noted as necessitating large educational 
investments merely to keep per capita services at a 
constant level and hinder efforts to improvie enrolment 
ratios and upgrade the quality of i istruction. Housing 
problems were recognized as particularly acute in urban 
areas due to a combination of rapid urban natural 
increase, rural-urban migration, and higher urban land 
and construction costs. With regard to changes in 
household and family structure, the city states of Hong 
Kong and Singapore reported rapid transition towards 
the nuclear family which was related to rapid economic 
development and modernization and the development of 
mass high-rise apartment residential living in government- 
sponsored public housing projects. In other countries^ 
this transition towards the nuclear family was proceeding 
at a slower rate. Social security programmes did not 
affect the mass of the population in any of the region's 
represented countries except Japan, and some of the 
country reports suggested tiiat rapid population growth 
and the high dependency ratios that accompany it 
hindered the development of mass social security pro- 
grammes. 

14. Some reports discussed th^ reverse effects of social 
development on demographic trends. In particular, it 
was noted that fertility trends were shaped by general 
socio-economic development as well as by family 
planning programmes and that population policy should 
be viewed, therefore, in a correspondingly broad frame- 
work of not only family planning but also economic and 
social programmes. 

IS* The country reports also contained a great deal of 
detail on the demographic situation in each country, but, 
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unfortunately, this material was too lengthy to permit 
inclusion in the present report. 

ffl. POPULATION CHANGE, CONJUGAL 
STATUS AND THE FAMILY 

16. The seminar observed that births, deaths and 
geographic movements of population occurred in social 
contexts dominated by marriage and family life. Parents 
and other relatives had the most influence over important 
decisions about reproduction. With respect to mortality, 
the family served many functions related to health, and 
mortality rates were lower foi* married persons than 
unmarried persons in the same age groups. Geographic 
mobility was also family-related. Family units often 
moved together. Individuals often moved either to join 
their family or to form new families in the area to which 
they moved. There were also important effects that 
birth, death and geographic mobility had on marital 
status and family structures. A high mortality situation 
for example, might preclude high prevalence levels for 
certain types of extended family unit. In short, the area 
of interaction between families and population change 
was very wide in scope and involved a two-way process: 
family structures influenced population change, and 
population changes influenced family structure. 

17. The importance of understanding the interrela- 
tionships of population change, conjugal status and the 
family might be demonstrated in two ways : (a) by 
results from previous empirical studies, and (b) by 
specification of areas that might show strong intenela- 
tions if they were studied empirically. 

18. Previous e-^pirical studies had shown that : (i) in 
most countries undergoing modernization, there was a 
substantial negative association between fertility and 
the labour force participation of women, and tbje labour 
force participation of women was related to their marital 
status; (ii) there was a high positive association between 
age at first marriage for women and educationa. attain- 
ment, while a later age at first marriage was associated 
with lower cumulative fertility ; (iii) different and changing 
fatnily structures were associated with the transition from 
high mortality and fertility to low mortality and fertility; 
(iv) family type might be related to age at first marriage 
and the level of fertility; and (v) fonner patterns, in which 
the marriage partners and time of marriage were ar- 
ranged, were changing, moving towards fewer arranged 
marriages. The direction and magnitude of the various 
results had differed for countries and time period. 

19. The influence of older relatives on social life might 
increase as declines in mortality increased longevity. 
However^ other aspects of social development might 
lessen 4he impact of that factor, 

20. The seminar noted that it could not be assumed that 



the trends and interrelationships in Western countries 
would be repeated in Asian countries, nor f:;ould it be 
assumed that there wouid be uniformity in all Asian 
countries. Family types and the meaning of marriage 
varied among cultures and among subcultural groups 
within countries. In any one country, the interrela- 
tionships between population growth, social change, 
and economic advance or retrogression might be altered. 
The few empirical studies conducted to date indicated 
different interrelationships for different countries <9r time 
periods. The research base for policy and planning was 
thus noted to be deficient. 

21. Critical variables needed to be specified. Age at 
first marriage might not be identical with age at first 
cohabitation. Which family members actually lived 
under the same roof might be less important than the 
economic inteirelations and the types of social interaction 
that were prevalent. Information rather than specula- 
tions required studies within countries that included 
contrasts between cultural, social-economic and urban- 
rural groups over time. 

22. The seminar observed that legislation and govern- 
ment budgetary allocations might be affected by addi- 
tional knowledge of the interrelationships of population 
change, conjugal status and the family. Specific exam- 
ples given wf>re: (i) knowledge of the usual family struc- 
ture of the inpome groups might facilitate the design of 
living quarters; (ii) knowledge of the relationship between 
the labour force participation of women and marital 
status might suggest social policies to facilitate the 
entrance of married women into the labour force; ^(iii) 
changes in old age and youth dependency associated with 
low mortality might require changes in social welfare' 
policies and allocations; (iv) changes in divorce rates 
might affect household composition and the sex ratios 
among household heads; (v) changes in age at first 
marriage might affect demands for educational facilities 
and other social services or vice versa; (vi) in sohie coun- 
tries, the increasing prevalence of older married women 
whose children left home might suggest retraining of 
women for labour force participation; and (vii) lower 
fertility might be accompanied by higher demands for 
high quality in the social services for children. 

23. The seminar noted that a major problem in policy 
suggestions was the need for more research. Frequently 
there was inconsistency between policies that benefited 
the society as a whole and those that benefited individual 
families. Current research did not permit the specifica- 
tion of which functions of family units might be replaced 
by social programmes in order to attain desired social 
goals. There was also a need for the theoretical re- 
finement of measures of family structures and conjugal 
status. 

24. Consideration of further research areas should be 
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an aspect of social development planning, but social 
development programmes should not be slowed down 
because of the absence of research. 

IV. POPULATION CHANGE, HOUSEHOLDS AND 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 

25? The seminar expressed concern that, in the Asian 
part of the ECAFE region, a great part of the population 
was ill-housed. It was estimated that, in Asia and the 
Far East, 40 per cent of the urban population and 50 
per cent of the rural population were living in insanitary 
and overcrowded quarters. 

26. The basic factors determining housing need were 
considered to be: (a) demographic components, (b) 
doubling-up of families, (c) standard of housing, (d) 
depletion of housing stock, and (e) accumulated 
backlog of housing need. In the ECAFE region, the 
growth in the number of households over the next de- 
cade, which could be taken as an indicator of the growth 
of housing needs, was expected to be faster than the 
growth of population. The most important reason for 
this was that the working adult population of ages 
25-64, for which household headship rates were high, 
was growing faster than the total population. A faster 
increase in that segment of the population than in the 
total population stemmed from age structure effects 
associated primarily with the expected moderate fertility 
declines. 

27. There was a time lag before fertility decline signi- 
ficantly affected the number of entrants into the housing 
market. However, changes in fertility, mortality, 
marriage patterns and migration would have an imme- 
diate effect on the size distribution of households. That 
would call for changes in construction priorities relating 
to house and apartment size. 

28. The second important aspect among the deter- 
minants of rapid growth of households referred to 
increases in most of the sex-age-specific headship rates. 

29. That growth was attributable to increasing rural- 
urban migration and concomitant nuclearization of 
households, including the establishment ot increasing 
numbers of one-person households in urban areas. 

30. The inttrrelationship between income and house- 
hold size was complex since changes in income affected 
the average household size through two different dimen- 
sions; one through fertility changes and the other through 
changes in headship rates. Increases in income some- 
times led to increased fertility and expanding household 
size. Augmented income also increased the economic 
capacity to buy privacy, promoted the break up of 
doubled-up or exterided families, increased the number 
of heads of houi^^hold, and decreased the household size. 



31. Housing shortage itself had substantial effects on 
the slowing down or postponement of household forma- 
tion. In several countries during and after the Second 
World War, there had been a slowed incidence of house- 
hold formation due to war-time housing shortage and 
other factors, followed by a postwar bopm in household 
formation as housing construction picked up. 

32. The seminar noted that the relation between housing 
and the level of fertility presented a complex area for 
study. In some situations, better housing and privacy 
facilitated the practice of family planning and the decline 
in fertility. In other situations, pressures such as those 
associated with crowding might be the facilitating factors 
in the acceptance of fertility planning. 

V, POPULATION CHANGE, FOOD SUPPLY AND 
NUTRITION 

33. The seminar was informed that morbidity w£s 
suspected to have gone up in the wake of declining death 
rates in the ECAFE region, but it was pointed out that 
that statement needed qualification. While t^z preva- 
lence of certain diseases, such as tuberculosis, had 
decreased, the prevalence of some others had increased. 
It was noted that the general impression of rising morbi- 
dity could partly be due to the rising demand for medical 
services. It was also pointed out that the experience in 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
showed that a rise in morbidity among infants was 
associated with sharp declines in perinatal mortality. 

34. A general question was raised regarding the 
measures that could be taken and the policies that should 
be adopted to prevent the deleterious effects of the use 
of modem techniques in agriculture on social and econo- 
mic inequality. It was pointed out in answer that the 
policy measures for bringing that about, such as land 
reforms, were well known, but their implementation was 
slow; that it was really a problem of lack of political will 
to put them into practice. The need for an active social 
policy was emphasized in that connexion. 

35. The problem of the interrelation between nutrition 
and population change attracted much attention. A 
question was raised about the association between 
nutrition and fecundity. An opinion was expressed that, 
within broad limits, there was no evidence to show that, 
in the case of human beings, there was any direct associa- 
tion between the two. 

36. The seminar was informed that, in New Guinea, 
malnutrition was associated with increase in the age of 
menarche to 18 to 19 years. In Western countries, 
however, with rising standards of living and other related 
factors, the length of the reproductive span was being 
extended at both ends. 
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37. It was argued that, with improved nutrition, infant 
mortality rates declined and that, with greater awareness 
by parents of the increased probability of survival of 
children, parents might develop a desire for fewer 
children. In that context, it was pointed out that, owing 
to the time lag between the fall in infant mortality rates 
and parents' awareness of the increased survivorship of 
their children, it might be too late to take action 
to affect the number of children. Moreover, where better 
medical care was available and infant mortality had 
dropped, there still might be a tendency to have more 
children. It was also argued that, in areas where use of 
modern techniques had increased agricultural pro- 
duction, the demand for labour might have increased 
aad therefore people might desire more children. It was 
pointed out that not much credence or significance, 
however, could be attached to such expressions, and 
there was general agreement that more research was 
needed to test those hypotheses. 

38. The discussion on whether malnutrition in the 
early years of a child's hfe brought mental retardation 
of a permanent, as well as of a temporary nature, led to the 
conclusion that research carried out in that field was not 
yet complete. The seminar recognized, however, that 
the unfavourable effect of malnutrition on .the mental 
and physical development of young children was certain. 

39. In the same context, it was remarked that reduction 
in ih& practice of lactation wa^ increasing the malnutri- 
tion of children. On the other hand, in some developing 
countries, the practice of prolonged lactation without 
supplementary feeding resulted in the malnutrition of 
both the motiier and the child. The need to provide 
supplementary food intake in such situations should be 
given greater attention. 

40. It was also pointed out that, since both calories and 
proteins were components of mrlnutrition, they should 
be considered together. 

41. The seminar noted that, since food intake, deficiency 
diseases and physical growth were associated with the 
size of families, more research at the micro (family) level 
was necessary for policy formulation and planning. 

VI, POPULATION CHANGE AND HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT 

42. In the introductory paper to this topic, two exam- 
ples where change in mortality rates had been major 
factors in population increase were presented. In the first 
example, mortality decline had not been due initially to 
any deliberate health measures but to an increase in the 
standard of living. In the second example, over a short 
period of time, a rapid decline in mortality had been 
associated with the introduction of specific and potent 
health resources. 
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43. The seminar noted that, in time, health and farg^^ 
planning measures, by their effects on morbidity, morta- 
lity and fertility, could accelerate economic transition 
from low to high levels of production and consumption. 

44. Uncontrolled fertility at a personal level might 
adversely affect the mental and emotional health of all 
members of the family, which would be reflected by their 
social aspirations and progress, and was a factor influenc- 
ing social development. 

45. The delivery of family planning services, through the 
use of existing health facilities that were ineffective in 
improving health and providing for the family, would 
probably also be ineffective in the regulation of repro- 
duction. ^ 

46. The task of the health administrator was to provide 
a system that would ensure an integrated preventive and 
curative medical service that was supported by an efficient 
administration and struck a balance between effectiveness 
and economy. 

47. Family health services should provide for the 
prevention, control and, in time, the elimination of major 
disease problems, especially in infancy and childhood, 
and for the prevention and treatment of common illnesses 
and accidents. The infrastructure of health services 
should be comprehensive, include family planning, and 
provide maximum coverage for the community. Health 
and family planning services should be mutually support- 
ing. 

48. Family planning might be introduced and developed 
as an integral part of th^ basic health services, taking 
due account of their accessibility, quality, continuity and 
efiiciency, in association with: (a) maternal and child 
health services, (b) the control of communicable diseases, 
(c) environmental sanitation, (d) collection of data and 
maintenance of records, (e) health education services, (f) 
public health nursing, and (g) provision of curative 
medical care. 

49. Family planning might also be introduced through 
welfare and other appropriate services. 

,Vn, POPULATION CHANGE AND SOCIAL 
MOMLITY 

50. The seminar noted that social mobility and popula- 
tion change were highly interrelated and affected each 
other in many ways, but that, as yet, the facts were not 
well docuimented. It was felt that there was an urgent 
need for research over time to clarify problems, establish 
benchmarks, and provide an understanding of social 
mobility at various stages of development. The complex 
nature of the interrelations betwedn population change 
and social mobility, which made themselves felt after a 
time lag, emphasized the need for' long-term research. 
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51. Social mobility meant the movement of persons 
from one position in the social order to another, from 
one class or socio-economic status to another. It was 
a mechanism that occurred in all societies. Through 

^ social mobility, the possibility of achieving personal 

goals existed. Whether that possibility was realized and 
whether it existed as a current issue in all nations were 
questioned. 

52. It was recognized that there were the following 
major areas of importance in the analysis of social 
mobility: (a) amount of mobility, (b) career mobility 
within the individual's life experience, (c) mobility 
differences between generations, (d) social distance 
between statuses of origin and destination, (e) type of 
mobility such as that induced by industrial or demogra- 
phic change (structural mobility) or that induced by the 
voluntary movement of individuals (circulation mobility). 

53. In developing countries, some occupations were 
characteristically traditional and others were relatively 
modem. In view of that fact, the participants expressed 
the opinion that attention should be given to lateral 
social mobility between the traditional and modern 
sectors as well as vertical social mobility. Since the 
fertility behaviour in the two categories might be sub- 
stantially different, it was felt that there was additional 
reason to study lateral mobility. 

54. It was also noted that the most dynamic stage of the 
demographic transition would tend to coincide with the 
early and middle stages of development. Population 
expansion at those stages of development imposed 
considerable strain on the capacities of the society to 
allocate its resources and co-ordinate its manpower. 
That was one reason for the growth-at-all-cost strategy 
of many developing countries. A high rate of economic 
growth could help cope with the pressures of an ex- 
panding and under-employed work force, but develop- 
ment policies should also focus on effective manpower 
utilization and provision of specific pathways for social 
mobility. 

55. In discussing the traditional barriers or facilitators 
of social mobility, nreniion was made of the existence, 
in a number of countries of the region, of the caste 
system as an impediment to social and occupational 
mobility. In other parts of the region, similar caste 
groups, ethnic minorities or linguistic groups were 
subject to social barriers or created social barriers. It 
was pointed out that, even in developed countries, certain 
lower socio-economic groups continued to have less 

, access to certain social and educational facilities as well 

I as to desirable jobs. 

I 56. Trends were o'bserved that the above situation was 

I changing, although slowly, in both advanced and develop- 

Q iug countries. An example was cited in south India, 

ERIC 



where members of the higher castes were willing to 
accept socially inferior occupations offering higher pay. ^ 
This crossing of caste lines, however, did not necessarily 
result in social integration of castes and social develop- 
ment. 

57. The view was expressed that lack of education was 
a major impediment to social mobility. For example, 
the great majority of ihe lower caste was landless and 
had few other resources and, therefore, were not able to 
obtain education adequate for generating upward * 
social mobility. 

58. The general view was that some traditional occupa- 
tions, if suitably developed, could contribute to modemi* 
zation, thus enhancing gradual and purposeful occupa- 
tional mobility. 

' 59. It was recognized that, in general and over the long 
run, small family size contributed to over-all mobility. 
However, at early stages of development, somewhat 
larger families could facilitate mobility because of their 
ability to mobilize group capital but that was predicated 
on an advantageous man to land ratio. 

60. Modernization and development had a definite 
influence on the improvement of the status of women, 
who, in a number of countries of the region, assumed 
important and, in some instances, dominant roles in the 
economic as well as social life. 

61. There was evidence that, in the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, occupational mobility promoted nucleari- 
zation of the family system, but strong ties, in the econo- 
mic as well as in the psychological sense, were usually 
maintained with the extended family. 

62. It was noted that there were not sufficient reliable 
data in the ECAFE region pertaining to changes in 
fertility patterns caused by social mobility. More 
systematic research was therefore urged in that field. 
The suggestion was made that ECAFE could sponsor 
research on the fertility patterns of the labour force in 
the modem sector of the economy^ as compared with 
the traditional rural sector, of the migrants and non- 
migrants within the urban sector, and of other special , 
groups such as soldiers, refugees and persons in resettle- 
ment colonies. 

Vin. POPULATION CHANGE AND EDUCATIONAL ' 
DEVELOPMENT 

63. The seminar noted that the progress of education 
in the ECAFE region had been impressive over the 
previous two decades. Nevertheless, rapid population 
growth had impeded the spread of literacy and the 
improvement of enrolment ratios and pupil-teacher 
ratios. Although the adult literacy rate had improved 
between 1950 and 1970 in the high-fertility ECAFE 
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countries, the absolute number of illiterate adults had 
continued to grow. It was estimated that the growth of 
population in the primary school age group would 
require an increase of over SO per cent in school facilities 
between 1965 and 1980 just to maintain enrolment 
ratios at their 1965 levels. 

64. Because of the time lag between birth and school 
entrance, the short-run effects of fertility decline on 
school enrolments and teacher requirements were 
relatively small over the first ten years but increased 
rapidly thereafter. The long-run educational costs of 
postponement of fertility decline were very large. How- 
ever, the long-run educational savings from fertility 
decline did not mean that total educational expenditure 
would level off, since those savings could be applied to 
upgrade the quality and extend the scope of educational 
facilities and services. For that reason, in countries 
where fertility had declined rapidly, educational expendi- 
ture had continued to rise. 

65. Rapid population growth also produced high 
school age dependency burdens, which forced many 
students to drop out. The high drop-out rate was thus a 
common feature of ECAFE countries with rapidly 
growing populations. The percentage that the primary 
and secondary school age group (5-14) was of the work- 
ing age group (15-64) was twice as high in the high- 
fertility ECAFE countries as it was in western Europe, 
so that the burden of a given level of educational 
expenditure per capita of ages 5 to 14 fell twice as 
heavily on the working-age population in the high- 
fertility ECAFE countries as in western Europe. 

66. Because of the required expansion of educational 
facilities and personnel under rapid population growth, 
non-recurring educational expenditure was a large 
proportion of total educational expenditure and im- 
peded efforts to upgrade the quality of existing facilities 
and services. 

67. Educational development, as well as being affected 
! by population change, had reciprocal effects on fertility, 
I but it was noted that those effects did not appear to be 
, I very large on the national level unless educational 
{ development was accompanied by economic development 
\ and a corresponding transformation of the occupational 
I structure. In that regard, it was noted that more study 
( of the kinds of education most effective in simultaneously 
I reducing fertility and maximizing socio-economic de- 
I velopment was needed. The case of the Philippines 
I was mentioned, where, in spite of high educational levels, 
I fertility was extremely higih. The importance of female 
I educational levels for fertility behaviour was also men- 
I tioned, and it was noted that female enrolment ratios had 
I lagged behind male enrolment ratios in the region, 
f Some participants stressed the importance of tailoring 

O cational development to the needs of economic 
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development, while others stressed that the broader 
importance of education as a means of developing the full 
human potential of the individual, not just his economic 
potential, must not be lost sight of. 

68. The question of the impact of rapid population 
growth on educational standards was brought up, and it 
was pointed out that, although enrolment ratios had 
kept up with or surpassed population growth in most 
countries, in some countries it had been at the cost of 
declining standards. 

69. The participants discussed, at some length, the 
uses of mass media in education. It was reported that, 
in India^ mass i^.^dia had been widely used to spread the 
idea that a desirable family size was two or three children, 
but that the impact of those media campaigns on fertility 
itself was less certain and difficult to measure. It was 
reported that, in Nepal, the low levels of adult literacy 
blunted the effectiveness of such media campaigns. 
Some participants stressed the importance of expanding 
adult education programmes, whereas others noted that, 
in some countries, notably Malaysia, adult education 
programmes had not been very successful, partly because 
of insufficient demand by parents for such services. 

70. Introduction of population education in schools of 
some countries was noted, but it was pointed out the 
any short-run effect on fertility could not be expected. 

IX, POPULATION CHANGE AND DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN MANPOWER, LABOUR FORCE, EM- 
PLOYMENT AND INCOME 

71 . The seminar observed that, with a projected growth 
of population in the ECAFE region from about 2,000 
million in 1970 to 2,500 million in 1980 and to 3,700 
million in the year 2000, there was likely to be a demand 
for 1,000 million jobs by the end of the century. About 
75 per cent of the population lived in rural areas, but, 
even with an estimated decrease in that proportion, the 
numbers would increase by about 286 million by 1980. 

72. Although the ECAFE region was characterized by 
an abundant labour force, with much unemployment and 
underemployment, there was an insufficiency of certain 
kinds of labour needed for economic development. 

73. Certain conditions, such as geographic distribution, 
problems of malnutrition, and bad health, might be 
cited as affecting the availability of labour. They 
related to productivity as well. Moreover, the level 
and content of education and of skills were important 
factors in the availability of labour. Attitudes toward 
work, the "work ethic", were not always compatible with 
the requirensents of modern industrialization. Choice 
of occupation was sometimes governed by ethnic group 
affiliation that might introduce rigidities into the oc- 
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cupational and industrial structure and thus retard 
development. The widespread prevalence of such work 
as street-hawking, which did not contribute to econ< 5c 
development of the nation or sufficient income t 
worker, was often a problem. Effective utilizatio, a 
labour was related to cultural transformation, and 
incentives to facilitate and direct the process as it related 
to employmejit needed to be included in programmes, 
with particular reference to the traditional sector. Suita- 
bility to the culture, ideology and the economic system 
had also to be taken into account. 

74. Ways to increase work motivation might involve 
improvement of health and nutrition. Increase in the 
variety and characteristics of consumer goods could also 
be a contributing factor. A social consciousness might 
be encouraged during childhood that would widen the 
concept of purposes of work. 

75. Conflicts of interest arising from the heterogeneity 
of people within countries was becoming more evident. 
The demands of minority groups for equality in job 
opportunities that afTected labour utilization required 
attention. 

76. It was noted that the extent of resource allocation 
for various levels of education might be examined. In 
some instances, it seemed that allocations to higiher 
educational levels were too great and training for 
intermediate levels was relatively neglected in proportion 
to the needs of the country. That added to causes for 
under-utilization of labour, and the effect might be 
manifested in social and political unrest. The need for 
balance in providing educational facilities appropriate to 
levels of development and to plans was emphasized. 

77« Some guides to appropriate levels of education and 
labour force occupational and industrial structure were 
available in the' work of the United Nations Research 
Institute for Social Development (UNRISD), especially 
in their publications dealing with ^"correspondence 
points" relating various social and other variables to 
economic development. 

78. Labour demands would be stimulated according to 
the kinds of industries that were developed. At the 
outset of development, it was well to choose labour- 
intensive industries. While capital-intensive industries 
might be chosen to contribute to national income, labour- 
intensive industries were needed to absorb the unem- 
ployed and underemployed. A suitable mix had to be 
found. A slow-down in population growth could greatly 
simplify transfer of the labour force from the traditional 
to the modern sector as it would decrease capital inputs 
necessary to bring about that transition. 

79. It was suggested that a common market for Asian 
countries would contribute to a better balance in in- 
dustrial development and demand for labour. The 



developed countries could help by adjusting their trade 
policies, increasing capital inputs in developing countries, 
and undertaking joint enterprises and manpower mis- 
sions. 

80. The difference in female age-specific labour force 
participation patterns between more and less developed 
countries was noted. In the more developed nations, 
there was a decrease in age participation rates of women 
after age 22, with an increase beginning at about age 
35 and reaching a high rate at ages 40 to 50. In the less 
developed countries, there was a gradual uninterrupted 
trend of decline. The evidence that entrance of women 
into the labour force decreased fertility was as yet 
inconclusive. Where entrance of women into the labour 
force caused a delay in marriage, fertility might be 
lowered. There was a need for more data concerning the 
relationship of fertility and female participation in the 
labour force as well as on the influence on fertility of 
social security benefits. 

81. Policies on urbanization as they affected manpower 
utilization were considered. While urbanization in the 
developed countries accompanied growth in productivity, 
in the developing countries it had proceeded without an 
adequate economic base. Urban growth had been 
intensifled by the influx of refugees, by rapid mortality 
decline and continued high fertility, and by push from the 
rural areas without genuine urban economic pull. 
Extreme concentration in the largest cities was a serious 
problem and distribution of city size was much distorted. 
There was a need for balance in urban-rural development. 
Policies based on assessment of requirements for cen- 
tralization and decentralization^ including development 
of growth poleSj should be considered in connexion with 
regional planning and urban planning to help cope with 
excess concentrations of population. In that connexion, 
UNRJSD's work on problems of urbanization was also 
relevant. 

82. Government improvement of rural conditions and 
the provision of employment opportunities, particularly 
where there was a seasonal agricultural pattern, would be 
useful The development of tourism could be used to 
bolster handicraft production and to aid rural employ- 
ment. 

83. Tiie relationship of population growth and income 
distribution was noted. Rapid population growth based 
on high fertility produced a high youth dependency ratio 
which, ceteris paribus^ operated to reduce income per 
capita, A decrease in fertility facilitated gains in per 
capita income by reduction in child dependency. Mi- 
gration could also contribute to equalization of income. 
Achievement of more equitable income distribution 
would generate more consumer demand and therefore 
more job opportunities. Special training for an approved 
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entrepreneurship was one way by which Governments 
could assist in improving income distribution. 

84. Recommendations for research and measurement 
of the work force should start with recognition of the 
inadequacy of the present labour force concept in 
developing countries. While it might have been ap- 
plicable in the industrialized countries where it was 
formulated, its simple application might obscure im- 
portant aspects of the under-utilization of labour. New 
conceptual frameworks and analytical procedures were 
.being developed for experimentation iw several countries. 
The scheme developed by the Organization of Demogra- 
phic Associates (ODA) was under study by the Com- 
mittee on Asian Manpower Studies (CAMS). That 
scheme should make it possible to measure unemploy- 
ment, part-time unemployment, and various forms of 
underemployment.^ 

85. Since changes in the labour force in the following 
25 years would be predominantly a function of the popula- 
tion growth rate rather than changes in labour force 
participation rates, closer measurement of fertility 
and mortality and population growth rate was an urgent 
need. The **dual approach'* was recommended where 
registration data were in inadequate, i.e. matching 
census results or surveys with results of independent 
sample registration systems. 

86. The quality of census data could be improved by 
including in the operation a pre-test and a post-enumera- 
tion survey to evaluate completeness and response error. 

X. POPULATION CHANGE, SOOAL 
DEPENDENCY AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

87. The seminar recognized that, in most countries of 
the ECAFE region, consideration of the household 
economy was essential in understanding the process of 
economic growth and social and fertility change. With 
increasing industrialization and urbanization, extended 
families, which constituted an in-built system of social 
security to individuals, were decreasing, giving rise to 
nuclear families. As a result, it became increasingly 
necessary for countries to introduce modern social securi- 
ty programmes to provide protection against various 
contingencies of loss of income and support that were 
faced by individuals. It was argued that, in developing 
countries, cluldren were considered sources of old-age 
security for parents. With the emerging pattern of 
nuclear families, children might cease to be a source of 
security for parents in their old age and invalidity, and 
some form of security would be required to encourage 
a small family norm. 

^Details of the breakdown of these variables are given in 
"Population change and developments in manpower, labour force, 
employment and income" in part II of this report. 



88. In the developing countries, the greatest sense of 
economic security was provided by the ownership of 
land and the extent of landholding. During the process 
of economic development in the ECAFE region, the 
dependence on land was gradually being reduced and the 
occupational structure was becoming diversified, giving 
rise to an increasing labour force in the secondary and 
tertiary sectors. That again meant that a new form of 
social security had to emerge to replace the traditional 
form of social security offered by land. It was also 
necessary to anticipate the growing proletarianization 
of labour resulting from progress in agricultural or- 
ganization in those countries. The changes in the re- 
lationship of production would inevitably bring about 
changes in family structure which, in turn, would lead 
to a different pattern of social dependence. The in- 
stitutional factors, such as the system of land tenure and 
the distribution of landholdings, were equally relevant 
for influencing family planning. 

89. Economic growth without social security would 
bring about serious problems of social development. 
Social security was an essential ingredient in the process 
of modernization. It could therefore be expected to 
influence fertility favourably. 

90. Social security programmes referred to those 
schemes or services set up on a statutory basis to provide 
benefits, either in cash or kind, in respect of certain 
specific contingencies, such as morbid condition, 
unemployment, old age, employment injury, invalidity, 
death of the bread-winner, and family responsibilities. 
Their objective was to provide income security, to bring 
about income redistribution, to improve social welfare 
and to ensure social justice. 

91. Changes in population, in its size and structure 
resulting from changes in mortality and fertility, would 
have their impact on social security programmes; and 
those programmes would, in turn, influence mortality 
and fertility and affect future population changes. The 
magnitude and cost of social security programmes of 
various types depended upon such factors as the ab- 
solute size of population, age structure, population in 
the working age group, labour force participation rates, 
retirement age, invalidity rates, age at widowhood, and 
size of family. 

92. It was necessary to distinguish between social 
security as a social development measure and social 
security as a factor influencing fertility behaviour. It 
was argued by some that measures such as maternity 
benefit could result in promoting fertility and that there 
was no empirical evidence to indicate that old-age 
pension schemes helped in reducing fertility. However, 
it was reported that, in the Khmer Republic and the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, there was no evidence that mater- 
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nity benefits and family allowances did in fact lead to 
hi^er fertility. 

93. Although the information on the impact of social 
security programmes on fertility in the countries of the 
region was scanty, it seemed that social security pro- 
grammes, such as maternity beneiits and family al- 
lowances, did not act as inducements to fertility in- 
crease. The conclusion was based on the consideration 
that the beneiits received under those schemes were often 
only a very small proportion of the cost of bringing up 
children. There was general agreement that, in the 
Asian context, one of the strong inducements to small 
family size would be the provision of a minimuni level 
of social security, and, in particular, the provision of old- 
age and invalidity benefits, which would gradually 
transfer some of the familial functions of security and 
support to society. 

94: In the existing situation, the social security schemes 
in Asia mostly benefited the government servants and 
salaried employees and wage-earners in the organized 
industrial sector, who were already a favoured group. 
The large majority of the population in rural areas did 
not have any social security. In that context, a favoura- 
ble view was taken of a proposal for exploring the 
feasibility of developing rural-based social security 
programmes within the institutional framework of co- 
operatives, local development agencies, and community 
development organizations, with financial resources 
mobilized from the Government, landowners and agri- 
culture workers. Obviously, such a rural-based social 
security system could not operate on conventional 
techniques of social security designed for the industrial 
workers. The objectives of such a scheme could be to 
ensure for the rural population : (a) gainful employment, 
(b) a minimum level of living, and (c) social security. In 
tluit context, it was noted that, in Indonesia, the mutual 
aid societies were encouraged by the Government, al- 
though those societies were not yet providing any signi- 
ficant social security. Similarly, in Japan, the existing 
farmers' mutual benefit organizations carried out the 
functions of mutual savings and pooling and distribution 
of resources for their members. It was also noted that, in 
Iran, there was an ILO-aided pilot project of social 
security for farmers organized within the framework of 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

95. Consideration was given to the need for innovations 
in terms of a combination of both conventional and 
non-conventional forms of social security, principally in 
the rural areas. It was felt that viable programmes and 
methods of social security for the rural population 
could be evolved only on the basis of well thought out 
studies and research carried out in individual countries^ 
particularly on the institutional and financial aspects 
of such programmes. 



96. It was also recognized that there was a need to make 
greater use of the existing institutional and personnel 
resources (hospitals, dispensaries, and medical and 
paramedical personnel) available under social security 
programmes for the promotion of family planning. 

XI, POPULATION CHANGE AND TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 

Transport 

97. The seminar noted that transport demand was, a 
derived demand that depended mainly on the level of 
economic activity. Generally, with rapidly growing 
population, the transport system had to expand faster 
than either population or total output because of the 
rapidly growing importance of goods transport at the 
early stages of development. The influence of rapid 
population growth on transport development was felt 
primarily through a scarcity of resources available for 
transport development owing to competing investment 
demands in other areas. 

98. A characteristic of many transport facilities was 
that they might, to a large extent, determine the diffusion 
of population and activities for decades. Transport 
planning should thus take into account long-term ob- 
jectives of population distribution as they related to 
social and economic development. 

99. In the ECAFE region, the high and rapidly in- 
creasing density of population in relation to land and 
other natural resources might require future transport 
systems which were different from those typical of the 
industrialized countries with their heavy reliance on 
private automobiles. 

100. Transport development might have significant 
effects on fertility by facilitating communication and 
diffusion of improved levels of living and new ideas into 
remote areas. 

Commiiiiicatioiis 

101. The different components of a country's com- 
munications system were related to its rate of population 
growth in different ways. For example, radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting were relatively less affected by the rate 
of population growth. In that case, in fact, certain 
economies might be realized by increased population 
densities, given that a larger population could be served 
at the same cost. On the other hand, in the case of the 
telephone network, for which a good deal of investment 
went into the linkage of individual households and 
businesses into the network, investments depended 
more directly on population growth. The main effects of 
rapid population growth on communications develop- 
ment appeared to be the restriction of investment funds 
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because of: (a) low savings rates and high competing 
investment demands in other areas; and (b) the slowed 
growth in per capita income which, in turn, slowed 
growth in ownership of radio and telvision receivers. 

102. Most developing countries in Asia had not made 
the best use of communications media for ^e purpose of 
social development and family planning programmes. 
Part of the problem was that communications workers 
were often too specialized in the area of communications 
itself. The roles of communications worker and de- 
velopment worker should be combined whenever 
possible. In the area of family planning communication^ 
the importance of interpersonal human communication 
and the secondary supporting role of audio-visual and 
other communications aids were stressed. It was 
mentioned that the transport system itself could be an 
important factor in facilitating communication. 

XIL THE INTERRELATIONS OF POPULATION 
DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

103. The seminar focused on the interrelation between 
changes in population and social development. At the 
very outset, it was recognized that the subject of the 
session was very broad. 

104. There was an initial discussion of the psychological 
bases of population and social change. People behaved 
as they did to survive. Patterns of behaviour, according 
to changes in environment, were established in time. 
They became culture, custom and tradition. The people 
sometimes adapted slowly to changes. The task was to 
reinforce behavioural changes. Factors that had made 
people experience difficulties in adapting to changes were 
(a) extent to which people were actually aware of the 
change (perception of change and concomitant pro- 
blems), and (b) presence of outside help that might 
discourage people from finding solutions to their pro- 
blems. One way to overcome that might be to restruc- 
ture people's perception by [Propaganda, advertising and 
other techniques of communication. Another step could 
be to identify areas where people were changing their 
behaviour and reinforce the behaviour change white 
avoiding the negative factors. 

105. Population dynamics included natural increase 
and migration, growth, and distribution. Social change 
was an even broader concept. However, the critical 
question in both the near and distant future in most of 
the ECAFE region was demographic transition, and 
the basic question in demographic transition was the 
course of fertility. 

106. The fertility of a population was related to social 
organization, social norms, religious beliefs, economic 
goals, techcological levels, and many other factors. Such 
social and cultural factors as early marriage, an aversion 



to spinsterhood, or a strong desire for a male child might 
stimulate fertility. Other factors that might contribute 
to fertility reduction included celibacy and abstinence, 
remarriage of widows, prolonged lactation, absence of 
spouses, divorce, and birth control. 

107. What changes now operative or emergent con- 
tributed to transitions in marriage, family and fertility? 
Could stimulated social changes contribute to speedier 
modernization at earlier stages of economic growth ? If 
so, what were the changes? Would the economic 
difficulties of the dec ides of rapidly increasing manpower 
and severe difficulties in employment perpetuate the 
traditionalism that sustained high fertility? Those and 
similar question were easy to state but difficuh to answer. 

108. A major gap in population research lay in the area 
of social impacts and interrelations. Given the dimen- 
sions of the Asian population growth and the limitations 
to the time available for resolution, that research that was 
so sparse might be the type most needed if there were to 
be new approaches to the policies and programmes of 
Governments. 

109. That approach to demographic transitions as a 
social process might seem odd to those who assumed 
that the future transitions among Asian cultures and 
peoples would be repetitions of those among European 
peoples in past periods. There were transitions in Asia 
today-far swifter than those that came earlier among 
European peoples. Transition was completed in Japan. 
The population of China was probably in transition. 
There was transition in the Ryukyus and in the Republic 
of Korea. The area of change extended beyond that 
core area to Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia and Cey- 
lon. However, the great problems in most of Asia were 
the achievement of the economic and social growth that 
would be the precursor of demographic modernization. 
The high rates of population growth slowed the econo- 
mic and social changes whose consequences would be 
declining fertility and slowing growth. 

110. There were ongoing transformations in Asia. 
Change, ahready pervasive, was diffiising. Declining 
death rates and increasing rates of growth altered all 
other demographic, economic and social changes. 
Family planning programmes were social changes that 
stimulated further social changes in marriage, family, 
the roles of the sexes and the generations, and fertility. 
The increasing productivity in agriculture proceeded 
through the penetration of the money economy, the 
extension of the range of contacts, ahered land ownership 
mechanization, changed manpower requirements, and 
pressures against the continuity of the social order and 
of the political structure. Migrations and mobilities 
were stimulants to social change and conditioned by it. 
There were altered transportation, communication and 
contact facilities. Transistor radios permitted paths of 
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change that leapt beyond roads and literacy. There were 
relations, still imprecisely measured, between changing 
education and changes in life roles, mobilities and ferti- 
lity. Finally, there were critical interrelations between 
population, social change and political processes. 

Xin. PROBLEMS OF DATA AND MEASUREMENT 
IN PLANNING FOR SOCLiL DE\^LOPMENT 

111. The seminar observed that social development 
took place in a specific context, the limits of which were 
set by the availability of resources, the trends of social 
and economic change, the formulated policy goals, and 
the capacity for implementation. 

1 12. Planning within a national context should focus on 
the total national social system, which included psycho- 
logical, sociological, cultural, political and administrative 
factors. It should also take into account the emerging 
environmental problems. That approach could facilitate 
unified development planning. 

113. Traditionally, social development planning had 
been seen as competing with economic development 
planning, and many arguments had been raised about 
resource allocations, e.g. between the building of factories 
or the building of schools and hospitals^ where the 
ultimate rationale was cost-benefit considerations. How 
much would better schools contribute to GNP? How 
could that be measured? The concept of planning for 
two separate and mutually competing infrastructures, 
one economic and the other social, was fallacious, how- 
ever, if viewed against the real purposes of unified 
development, which aimed at an increase in the oppor- 
tunities of all people for a better life. The goal of de- 
velopment was people^ not the economy or the building 
of schools per se. 

114. Social development aiming at modernization 
should therefore not only be seen as a sector of develop- 
ment that competed for scarce resources. Social de- 
velopment also meant the creation of developmentally 
oriented, modem people who experienced a degree of 
mastery over their social, economic and physical circum- 
stances. That essential view of sodal development meant 
therefore the engineering of new attitudes and structures, 
wludx might already have to be induced in infants and 
pre-school children in order to create modem-minded 
people in the generations to come. That idea contained 
in itself the notion that social development planning was 
a long*range endeavour that took the future human 
resources and the future social structure of a society as 
its goal. Implementation of that sort of social develop- 
ment was not necessarily expensive but relied heavily on 
extensive information and intensive propaganda pro- 
grammes to influence basic attitudes and practices. The 
same effort of extension that was behind, for example. 



fertilizer recommendations, should also back up those 
programmes that aimed at the ''informal*' and functional 
education of the young and the adult population. 

115. It was recognized, however, that the competition 
of planning for economic development might be fierce 
because the economy was more immediately visible, 
promised more immediate returns, and would therefore, 
for political reasons, often be more attractive. 

1 16. Planning for social development would necessitate 
consideration of a multitude of data that were politically 
as well as socio-culturally specific. It was only by taking 
a comprehensive view of society that problems could be 
solved in their interrelatedness. That called for adequate 
social analysis and diagnosis which identified the most 
significant variables in the system and clearly stated the 
basis and the feasibilities of plan implementation. 
Data should therefore be gathered at the micro* 
and the macro-levels of society, and new data would have 
to be developed. The traditional approach by standard 
sets of internationally available "'plan indicators" 
had to be rejected therefore as being irrelevant. 
Relevant and functional data required the close 
co-ordination of government, public and private agen- 
cies; the nallonal, regional and project planning bodies; 
the statistical office; and the research efforts of universi- 
ties, agencies and private scholars. 

XIV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

117. In recent^ years, many countries in the ECAFE 
region had made significant progress in dealing with 
population increases and had made important advances 
in social and economic development. Nevertheless, 
there were still urgent needs in most countries of the 
region to reduce the rate of population growth to im- 
prove social and economic welfare. In that respect. 
Governments with problems of rapid population growth 
should give lygh priority to examining ; 

1. Their policies on population (including family 
planning policies) to see whe^er they met the 
national needs; 

2. The existing government machinery for co- 
ordinating and implementing population poli- 
cies, including family planning; 

3. The existing provision of family planning 
advice and aid, and, in particular, the effective 
covetage of the country as a whole to ensure 
that those services were fully available as 
inexpensively and as quickly as possible; and, 

4. The existing methods of making known to all 
the i>opulation both the Governments' popula- 
tion policies and the availability of family 
planning services. 
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1 18. The main emphasis in forward planning in family 
planning programmes had to be on the full provision of 
services that were also well publicized. Within that 
context, there was a need for further research into the 
interrelation of population dynamics and social change. 
Such research should be country-based because national 
research priorities ai d national situations varied. 

119. In considering recommendations for research 
made by the seminar, Governments might want to 
evaluate in each national situation : 

1. The likelihood of producing research results 
useful for government decision-making; 

2. The amount of time needed to obtain useful 
results from research; and, 

3. The costs in term of finances and other national 
resources (e.g. trained manpower) relative to 
the benefits of the new knowledge to be gained. 

120. With respect to research, it was difficult to extend 
analysis to the complicated interrelations of population 
dynamics with social structure and social change. Given 
the se-.erity of the economic-demographic relations in 
countries where the level of living was low, pressures 
severe, and resources limited, the questions of social 
change that stimulated population change might assume 
paramount importance. 

121. Research on the interrelations of population 
dynamics and social change mfght aid in the search for 
speedy, effective and feasible strategies for population 
policies and social and economic development. The 
United Nations organizations should assume some 
initiative in formulating and facilitating work in the 
ECAFE countries. Further, ECAFE and the United 
Nations specialized a^ncies concerned with social 
development or population dynamics should facilitate 
the design of researdi and experiments to test the present 
or possible interrelations of their programmes with 
changes in marriage, the family and fertility. 

122. In formulating and facilitating research, ECAFE, 
in collaboration with the United Nations agencies 
concerned, might wish to consider that : 

1. The integration of the study of migration and 
urbanization, in the context of contemporary 
population dynamics and social change, was 
essential to planning and policy formulation; 

2. Since past and ongoing transitions in the 
ECAFE region were relevant to future transi- 
tions within the region, incisive analyses within 
countries of low or declining fertility and com- 
parative analyses among such countries deserved 
major research efforts; 

3. The strategies for planned demographic and . 
social change derived more from the analyses 

Q of areas of transition than from those of 
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traditionalism, and a concentration of studies 
in areas and among groups where fertility was 
declining could yield hypotheses for intensive 
probing and tentative guides to experimental 
activities; 

4. Since the prevalence of marriage and the age 
at which marriage occurred were crucial factors 
in traditional, modernizing and modern ferti- 
lity, the analyses of age at marriage and the 
fertility of the married were interrelated rather 
than separable projects; 

5. For the guidance of planned changes, hy- 
potheses might be developed and tc'sted in the 
study of changes in the roles of women, the 
relations of the generations, and the aspirations 
of parents and kin for children; 

6. The persistent assumption of a dichotomy 
between the activities of government in popu- 
lation fields and the impact of social and 
economic changes in fertility was analytically 
and operationally suspect, so that analyses of 
the interrelations to determine the most effec- 
tive combinations of plans and programmv^s 
might be significant. 

123. The preceding statements provided a frame for 
some of the recommendations approved at the seminar. 
The recommendations were classified broadly into those 
dealing primarily with (a) policy, (b) implementation, 
and (c) research. The classification was necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, for some proposals involved two or 
more of those three types. Moreover, research results 
might affect policies, policies might affect research to be 
conducted, and implementation might depend on either 
policy or research resuhs. 

Recommendations 

124. All the recommendations presented below have 
particular significance for countries engaged in formulat- 
ing development programmes. In addition, they have 
international significance and are submitted for consi- 
deration by the second Asian Population Conference 
and the Executive Secretary of ECAFE in the develop- 
ment of The Asian Population Programme. 

A. Policy and programming 

125. Governments should experiment with educational 
innovations to maintain or increase enrolment as a 
stimulant to population and social change. Alternative 
planning goals and strategies should be worked out by 
each Government. The experience of other countries 
within and outside the ECAFE region might serve as a 
model. 

126. In order to minimize the possibiUty of deleterious 
effects of the new agricultural technologies and associated 
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changes on the social and economic conditions of the 
underprivileged sections of the population, active social 
policies should be adopted and relevant measures should 
be implemented without further delay. 

127. Since brief or overlong lactation is related to infant 
and maternal nutrition, infant morbidity and mortality, 
and the frequency of conception, supplementation of the 
food intakes of mothers and children, including suitable 
weaning foods, should be encouraged by governments. 

128. As it is recognized that legislation has had little 
direct influence on personal reproductive behaviour, the 
merits of legislative rewards and punishments for practice 
or non-practice of family planning should only be 
determined by individual countries in the perspective of 
national priorities and in the context of local values and 
customs. However, where national policies exist to 
restrain population growth, such policies can be pro- 
moted by the repeal of relevant existing restrictive laws. 
Particular consideration should be given to the education 
and employment of females and to the outcome of 
pregnancies resulting from contraceptive failure. 

129. As it is recognized that the gain from health 
development could be sustained by slower growth of 
the population, the introduction of highly effective 
health measures should be accompanied by the intro- 
duction of programmes for the control of population. 

130. Since it is recognized that population growth and 
die demand created by social development will increase 
the load placed on the health services, and that the de- 
mand is unlikely to be met merely by increasing the 
number of health personnel trained according to existing 
patterns, a radical change in approach to the training of 
health workers is required if sufficient numbers are to be 
appropriately prepared. 

131. ECAFE countries should, in their efforts to 
increase the availability and more effective utilization of 
labour, attempt to improve the regional distribution 
of the work force to enhance the productivity of labour by 
improved health, nutrition, education and training; to 
stimulate positive attitudes toward work and the selection 
of strategic occupations; and to eliminate rigidities in the 
occupational structure that may be based on population 
or cultural diversity. 

132. To stimulate the more effective utih'zation of 
labour, ECAFE countries should move to eiTect better 
co-ordination l^tween education and training and the 
demand schedule for labour. 

133. ECAFE countries should recognize that a decrease 
in the birth rate and population growth rate would make 
it easier in the long run to absorb the increase in the 
labour supply in the modern sector of the economy and 
require fewer inputs for modernization and the absorp- 
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134. To promote more effective utilization of labour, 
ECAFE countries should consider possible ''common 
market'' developments that would make possible more 
efficient use of labour and other productive resources in 
accordance with advantages in comparative cost in their 
own countries. 

135. Economically advanced countries should increas- 
ingly strive to help the developing nations by means of 
adjustment of trade policy; increased capital input, 
public and private; greater participation in joint enter- 
prises; and increased assistance in manpower evaluation 
and training. 

1 36. Countries in the ECAFE region should consider the 
promotion of more effective use of females in the work 
force and be aware of the extent to which increased 
female labour force participation may decrease fertility; 
further research is needed on the relationship between 
female labour force participation and fertility. 

137. In formulating employment policies. Governments 
should consider the regional and urban-rural distribution 
of the work force and examine the desirability of effecting 
greater decentralization of population through the 
development of new growth centres. 

138. Special attention should be directed to the creation 
of job opportunities in rural areas to fill, seasonal gaps in 
employment. 

139. Countries should attempt to provide cultural, 
educational, health and recreational opportunities in 
rural areas, in addition to employment opportunities, 
with a view to reducing diseconomic migration from rural 
to urban areas. 

140. ECAFE nations should recognize that high 
fertility results in a high dependency ratio, which, other 
things being equals results in decreased income per capita. 

141 . Countries should strive to achieve a more equitable 
distribution of income even while working for increased 
economic growth and to make the task of absorbing the 
impending great increase in labour supply easier. 

B* Implementation 

142. Countries in the ECAFE region should consider 
experimenting with more innovative approaches to the 
communication of social planning information, recogni- 
zing that the mass media serve some functions while 
interpersonal communications serve other functions. 
Experimentation with innovative communication strate- 
gies should be coupled with innovative approaches to the 
distribution of the materials and supplies needed in 
social development programmes. This recommendation 
refers to such social development plans as those related to 
family welfare and fertility control, housing, and social 
security measures. The innovative approach should 
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embody fully co-ordinated national efforts. Govern- 
ments are invited to ensure that the national approach 
to population policy and family planning is fully co- 
ordinated. 

143. In view of the importance of research in securing 
data for social development planning, an attempt should 
be made to bridge the existing gaps between research 
scholars and social planners. ECAFE might seek advice 
on research needs from Governments or other bodies 
concerned with sociai planning and make their research 
priorities known to scholars and research institutions. 
There is also a need for administrative instruments, such 
as advisory committees, to communicate the results of 
research to planners and other groups in Government. 

144. It was recommended that a regional working group, 
consisting of representatives of ECAFE, the ILO, FAO 
and other interested international organizations, should 
be organized to formulate specific proposals and 
guidelines for Governments on ways of integrating 
family planning programmes with a minimum pro- 
gramme of social security in the rural areas of the 
countries of the region. The group should also include 
government officials, social scientistsfind other experts 
with first-hand experience of social security progranames, 
rural development programmes and family planning 
programmes in the region and should: 

(1) Examine the different traditional and modern 
forms of social dependency and social security 
prevailing in the countries of the region; take 
note of the progress already made in rural 
development, social security and land reform in 
these countries in recent years; and recommend 
measures that will initiate or intensify the work 
of incorporating family planning and social 
security in rural areas into the process of 
national social development as an essential 
element; and 

(2) Seek the collaboration of the specialized agencies 
concerned and other international bodies and 
non-governmental organizations as well as 
United Nations-based trust funds, such as the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities, 
in the financing of the proposed working group 
as well as the studies required to facilitate the 
formulation of viable social security progammes. 

145. The collection of statistical and descriptive data 
should be closely related to planning goals. Social 
planners should try to provido data collection agencies, 
such as national statistical offices, with precise data 
requirements. In some cases, an integrated data collec- 
tion system might prove advantageous. 

146. Since the health manpower deficiency that demands 
attention is not the lack of high-grade medical or family 
planning specialists but the growing need for primary 



health workers and integrated health teams who can 
meet the everyday needs of rural communities, medical 
education should be reoriented, with the accent on 
preventive care in the community and primary medical 
care being given by auxiliary health personnel. 

147. In view of the fact that, generally, in the countries 
of the ECAFE region, inadequate funds are allocated for 
the development of social services, including health and 
family planning services, more national funds should be 
provided for the development of health and family 
planning services, since they represent an investment the 
economic return for which is the increased productivity 
of a healthy, well-nourished community. 

148. Given the need for complete coverage of a commu- 
nity with family planning, and fof male and female 
sterilization and induced abortion, where acceptable, to 
be provided as part of the family planning services, 
coverage could be improved by integrating family plan- 
ning into existing health services where these are well 
developed; elsewhere, it is necessary to develop basic 
health care, including family planning, by providing a 
comprehensive infrastructure of basic health workers. 

149. Since all channels, not only the health services, 
should be used to convey family planning information, 
advice and services to the people (industrial and agricul- 
tural welfare associations, commercial outlets, including 
the direct sale of contraceptives to the public, and 
indigenous "medical" talent, for example), the aim 
should be to inform as much as to provide services. 
Information should reinforce local customs and practices 
that promote fertility control. Care should be taken to 
remove rather than create barriers between the services 
provided and the people seeking family planning (for 
example, obligatory vaginal examination or cytological 
examination of the cervix should be approached with 
great caution). 

150. Although the need for control of any sort by the 
Government or the medical profession over the distribu- 
tion of accepted contraceptive methods whose efficacy 
and hazards to the public are known, it is recognized that 
there are likely to be problems in the future in the control 
and administration of new drugs affecting human fertility. 
It is therefore necessary for Governments to ensure that 
the public health is protected by adequate controls and 
by applying internationally accepted standards in the 
production of contraceptives. 

1 51. Since present family planning clinic approaches 
seem to have reached a plateau in the number of accep- 
tors in several countries, it is recommended that 
experiments be conducted in more integrated approaches 
to fertility control in which the family planning clinic 
is integrated successively with maternal and child 
health centres, comprehensive health programmes. 
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general family a^?.mselling services, broad educational 
programmes, and general social and economic develop- 
ment programmes. Various combinations of these 
elements should be experimented with in order to test 
the hypothesis that the broader the approach the more 
likely is family planning to be accepted. Such an 
approach would necessarily involve the utilization of 
multidisciplinary social science, sokial work, family 
counselling and other personnel, as well as medical and 
paramedical personnel, in efforts to reduce fertility. 

C. Research 

152. It is recommended that research be stimulated and 
undertaken to evaluate the censuses in the ECAFE 
region, with a view to evaluating the impact of family 
planning programmes during the past decade. Such 
research will necessarily involve evaluation of census 
enumeration and the determination of growth rates as a 
basis for analysing changes in fertility. 

153. Countries in the ECAFE region should place 
greater emphasis on "action research" in which the 
application of specific social development policies is 
evaluated in the light of their effects on population change . 
As a consequence of these recommendations, innovative 
social development measures should make sufficient 
budgetary provision for research on the effects of the 
social development programme on population change 
and on the effects of concurrent population changes on 
each specific social development plan. 

154. Countries in the ECAFE region may consider 
tabulating census data separately for migrants and non- 
migrants, wherever feasible. Similar tabulations could 
be made for linguistic groups and other well-defined 
socio-economic groups wherever feasible. Data for the 
labour force should also provide for separate cross- 
tabulations for workers in the traditional and modern 
sectors and for unemployed and underemployed persons. 

155. Studies might be conducted to analyse fertility 
trends among special groups, sudi as rural- urban 
migrants, refugees, persons in resettlement colonies, and 
the armed forces. Similar studies might be undertaken 
of persons in the lowest socio-economic stratum, such 
as landless agricultural workers in rural areas and 
marginally employed and self-employed workers in 
urban areas. 

156. Additional research might be devoted to (a) 
determining the relations between family size and educa- 
tional achievement; (b) determining what educational 
content, extent and methods are most closely related to 
fertility and to social and economic development; 
(c) assessing the impact of rapid population growth on 
educational standards; and (d) evaluating the relation- 
ships between educational activities in die population 



field (including schools, mass media and adult education) 
and family planning acceptance and fertility. 

1 57. Further research on the following priority problems 
^^^ould be carried out actively: (a) therelationship between 
nutrition and fertility, including the duration of lactation 
and the use of hormonal contraception ; (b) the permanent 
and temporary effects of malnutrition on mental develop- 
ment; (c) micro (family) studies on interrelationships 
between family size and food consumption, with special 
reference to related socio-economic and cultural factors, 
including attitudes and motivations with respect to food, 
nutrition and family planning; and (d) the relationship 
between nutritionally based delay in the menarche to the 
age of menopause. 

158. It is recommended that a combined study and 
pilot project should be undertaken by the United Nations 
family, possibly initiated by the ILO, to examine the 
feasibility of providing at least minimal social security 
(old-age and invalidity benefits) in the rural areas, 
employing land and land production as the major 
resource for financing the scheme, and using local rural 
institutions, such as community development village 
councils, local government agencies, co-operatives, 
farmers' organizations and mutual aid societies, as the 
mechanism for operating it on a country-wide scale. 

159. The tabulations from the censuses of 1970 or 1971 
provide a feasible base for analysis of family types, kin 
relations, social and economic characteristics, rates of 
child-bearing, and the family burdens of child care. 
ECAFE should appoint a small technical working group 
to outline suggested tabulations for countries wishing to 
make such use of their census data. 

160. Studies of trends and variations in the size and 
structure of households and families should be promoted 
for the ECAFE region. Together with studies of factors 
affecting size and structure, these studies would provide a 
basis for the projections of the number of households and 
families which are indispensable for development plan- 
ning in the Second Development Decade. 

161. The methodok>gy of projecting households and 
families should be studied in the iight of the statistical 
data available in each country. The forthcoming United 
Nations manual on methods of projecting households 
and families will provide basic guidelines. 

162. The sex-age-specific headship rate is a pivot around 
which the modern method of household projections 
turns. Tabulations of household heads by sex and age 
are recommended as basic data for analyses leading to 
household projections. 

163. In addition to projectfons of the total number of 
households, there is a growing demand for more detailed 
types of projections of household composition, such as 
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projections of households of different size and of one-per- 
son and two-person households. Such projections are 
useful for the planning of housing, social welfare, 
production and distribution of consumer durables, and 
the like. 

164. Studies of the effects of housing shortage on 
fertility, family size and household size are recommended 
in order to ascertain the relationships involved. 

165. Studies of the relationships between economic 
development, demographic modernization, and changes 
in household and family size are recommended for the 
ECAFE region. 

166. Studies should be conducted in the ECAFE region 
on the distribution of types of houses in relation to such 
variables as types and uses of housing, crowding, marriage 
family size, health, environment and mobility. 

167. Because of their relevance for social planning and 
other forms of research, high priority should be given to 
collection of data on : (a) family and household; (b) 
labour force, and (c) internal migration and urbanization. 
Work done by various organizations in these areas should 
be taken into consideration. 

168. Greater attention should be paid to the collection 
and analysis of income distribution data and the mea- 
surement of social inequalities. 

169. The introduction of computers has increased the 
scope of data processing and analysis. As computing 
facilities are sometimes under-utilized or incorrectly 
utilized, however, it is recommended that intensive and 
appropriate use be made of all such facilities. Package 
programmes for use throughout the region should be 
developed or adapted from existing programme libraries. 

170. Considerable efforts should be made to improve 
the quality of data. These measures are recommended : 
(a) development of a grading system of reliability that 
should be attached to tabulations; (b) employment of 
intensive surveys, post-enumeration surveys and similar 
methods to check the reliability and validity of data; 
(c) intensive pre-testing of census and survey forms and 
procedures. 

171. Systematic evaluation of social development 
programmes, including the role of foreign experts or 
family planning programmes, should be carried out. It 
is recommended that: (a) programmes should be evalua- 
ted by agencies other than those carrying out the pro- 
gramme under review; (b) both the intermediary results 
(performance) as well as the final results (output) 
should be evaluated; and (c) an integrated cost-benefit 
analysis covering planning goals, input, performance 

i and output should be made. 
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1 72. ECAFE is urged to conduct standardized compara- 
tive surveys to collect data necessary F)r social planning 
in the region. The 1970-71 census rc.sults should also 
provide data for intensive secondary analysis, over and 
above the normal census tabulations. 

173. As countries in the ECAFE region vary greatly in 
their historical, geographical, demographic, social and 
cultural background, as well as in their social planning 
goals, crucial variables for social planning are expected to 
differ. An attempt should be made to identify the most 
crucial variables for individual countries or regions. 

1 74. In view of the fact that WHO is establishing a global 
network of research, research training, and collaborative 
clinical research centres for the pooling of information 
and efforts relevant to the advancement of knowledge in 
human reproduction, and that the methods of fertility 
control known at the present time are all that are likely to 
be available for practical use in the next decade, adequate 
funds are not only necessary for providing family plan- 
ning services but also for research into traditional 
methods, the development of new methods, the conduct 
of field trials in different cultural and economic settings, 
and the development of means of educating people to 
accept and continue to practise contraception. 

1 75. The types of health and-or other organizations and 
activities most effective for education, motivation, and 
assistance to families in the adjustuient of their size in 
accordance with their aspirations for the welfare of their 
children should be explored; and organizations and 
activities concerned witii family change should be an 
integral part of other plans and programmes of social 
development at the family, community and national 
levels. 

176. It is recommended that these improvements be 
effected in statistics relating to manpower income and 
labour utilization: (a) integrated surveys should be 
conducted to collect labour force, income and education 
information, in order to permit better analysis of 
underemployment as well as the linkage between labour 
utilization in general and poverty; (b) experiments 
should be conducted with a view to measuring the 
under-utilization of labour in the four categories of (i) 
unemployed, (ii) underemployed by inadequate input 
(hours), (iii) underemployed by inadequate income and 
productivity (income), and (iv) underemployed by 
failure to use maximum education skills; (c) experiments 
be undertaken with new approaches to the measurement 
of the work force and its utilization in developing nations, 
taking into account the deficiencies of the current labour 
force approach. 
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Part Two 
SELECTED PAPERS 



1. POPULATION ASPECTS OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT* 



!• INTRODUCTION 

As the world entered the Second United Nations 
Development Decade, there was rapidly growing aware- 
ness of the importance played by the demographic factor 
in development. A widely quoted fact was that, during 
the early 1960s, total income in the world's less developed 
countries grew almost as fast as that of the more develop- 
ed countries (4.0 vs. 4.4 per cent per year), but that popu- 
lation grew twice as fast (2.6 vs, 1.3 per cent), so that 
economic development, as measured roughly by growth 
in per capita income, grew only half as fast (1.5 vs, 3.1 per 
cent). The gap between more and less developed nations 
widened.^ 

The 1970 population of the ECAFE region (inclu- 
ding the Democratic People's Republic of Korea and the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam) was approximately 
2,000 million. The population of the Asian part of the 
region (ECAFE region minus Australia and New 
Zealand), which accounted for all but 15.4 million of the 
total, represented 54 per cent of the 1970 world popula- 
tion, concentrated in 17 per cent of the world's land area, 
making it one of the most densely populated areas of the 
world. ^ 

Table 1 shows the growth prospects for the ECAFE 
region between 1970 and 1980 according to projections 
(medium variant) that were being prepared by the 
United Nations Population Division (not yet in final form, 
hence were not for quotation). The table shows that 
the population of the ECAFE region is expected to grow 
at an average annual rate of nearly 2.3 per cent during the 
1970s, slightly faster than the rate of nearly 2.2 per cent 
during the 1960s. Between 1970 and 1980 the total 
population of the region is expected to increase by 25 per 
cent, from 2,000 million to 2,500 million. The gigantic 
increase of 500 million approximately equals the total 

*By Robert D. Retherford, East-West Population Institute 
East-West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii, United States. 

<ILO, ''Implications of population growth for employment", 
in Pakistan Intermaioml Family Planning Cotrfierence, Dacca, 1969, 
pp. 105-113. 

2Hashmi, Sultan S., "Current population levels and ffospeo' 
tive growth trends in the Asian part of the ECAFE r^on*% EROPA 
Conference on The Administrative Implications of Rapid Popula- 
tion Growth in Asia, Manila, May 1971 (unpublished). 



1970 population of North and South America combined. 
In comparison, Western Europe is expected to increase by 
slightly over 5 per cent over the same period. The develop- 
ing ECAFE region (excluding Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand) is growing roughly twice as fast as Western 
Europe ever grew over any sustained period of time. The 
most important reason for this disparity is an extremely 
rapid drop in mortality, due to importation of cheap 
modern public health techniques from the industrial 
countries, that has not been accompanied by a correspon- 
dingly rapid drop in fertility. 

Demographically, the ECAFE region is not 
homogeneous; and, for this reason, it has been split up in 
table 1 into five subregions, each of which is characterized 
by a rough similarity in fertility behaviour over the 
1960-1970 decade. The countries in each category are: 

Countries with continuing high fertility : Afghanistan, 
Burma, Fiji, India, Indonesia, Iran, Khmer Republic, 
Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan,^ Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Republic of Viet-Nam, Thailand. 

Countries and areas with Ugh but declining fertility 
(noticeable fertility declines over the decade 1960-1970): 
MMM^M^^rf Hong Kong, Republic of Korea, 
^ing^oreTSr^anka (Ceylon). 

People's Republic of China, Democratic People*s 
Republic of Korea, Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 

(countries for which little demographic information is 
available). 

Japan (low fertility recently achieved). 

Australia, New Zealand (European-New Worid 
fertility pattern). 

Total ECAFE region : all of the above. 

Western Europe (included for comparative pur- 
poses): Austria, Belgium, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco. Nether- 
lands, Switzerland. 

Table 1 shows that all these regions are growing 
rapidly, but that some are growing much more rapidly 

3Data presented on Pakistan throughout this paper include 
statistics for Bangladeshi as surveys were conducted prior to 1971. 
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than others. The continuing high-fertility region is 
growing the fastest, with a projected increase of 32 
per cent over the 1970-1980 decade, and the high-but- 
declining-fertility region is not far behind with 26 per 
cent. The combined population of the People's Republic 
of China, the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam is believed to 
be growing at a considerably slower rate, lower even 
than that for Australia and New 2^aland. Japan has the 
lowest projected rate of growth of any of the five 
subregions. 

The next-to-last row of table 1 shows the explosive 
long-run potential of the projected 1970-1980 annual 
growth rates. At these rates, the 1970 population of the 
fastest growing region (continuing high fertility) will 
reach a density of one inhabitant per square metre in only 
340 years and that of the slowest (Japan) in only 871 
years (actually Japan's growth over the decade overstates 
its growth potential due to temporary age-structure 
effects that will be discussed later). The fact that high- 
density Japan takes longer to reach one person per 
square metre than low-density Australia-New Zealand, 
illustrates that the rate of growth, and not the initial 
density of the population, is the long-run controlling 
factor. The long-run effects of even quite small reduc- 
tions in the growth rate are enormous. 

The braking effects on population growth of fertility 
declines during the 1970s will be partly offset by two 
factors. First, as shown in table 2, fertility declines will 
be partly offset by continuing mortality declines in the 
high-fertility regions. The second factor is the growth 
potential inherent in the evolving age structure of the 
population. A rapid transition from high to low birth 
and death rates is in general accompanied by a temporary 
inflation of the proportion that women in the reproduc- 
: tive ages are of all women. Eventually this proportion 
: stabilizes at a lower level, but, in the meantime, the birth 
: rate is correspondingly inflated relative to its final stable 
j level. This age-structure phenomenon implies that, even 
) when fertility is successfully reduced to a level that 
I will eventually guarantee zero population growth, 
I considerable growth may still occur before the distortions 
I in age structure work themselves out. As a matter of 
\ fact, the 12.4 per cent increase in Japan's population over 
I the 1970-1980 period is almost entirely due to such 
f age-structure effects. Japan's fertility has been roughly 
I at replacement level (close to two children per family, 
* Net Reproduction Rate of one) since 1955, yet the popu- 
\ lation has continued to grow by about one million 
persons per year and will not stop growing until about the 
year 2015.* 

For the less developed part of the world as a whole, 
an immediate fertility decline to replacement level would 

4 Avery, R. and Freedman R., HHB^^Pl^^^^^ ^f 

fertility at replacement levels**. Studies in Family Planning, 
^» No. 59, November 1970, pp. M. 



be accompanied by an ultimate population increase of 
two-thirds before growth would cease/ The delayed 
impact of fertility decline on population growth means 
that tJie iinmediate benefits of fertility reduction are 
relatively small, but also that the long-run costs of 
delaying fertility reduction are high. This point will be 
expanded later. 

Because the proportion of the population in urban 
areas is growing due to rural-urban migration, the urban 
population of the ECAFE region will show even more 
spectacular growth over the next decade than total 
population. In the continuing high-fertility region and 
in the high-but-declining-fertility region, urban popula- 
tion is expected to grow by 54.2 per cent and 46.9 per 
cent respectively, even though the urban proportion will 
increase only by 3.4 and 7.4 percentage points respectively, 
as shown in table 3. The gain in p)er cent urban is 
proceeding at about the same pace as it did in European 
countries during the heyday of their urban growth, but 
the rate of urban population growth itself is proceeding 
at a much faster pace because of the much hipher rate of 
urban natural increase.^ 

The rate of urban natural increase in developing 
Asia is much higher than it was in nineteenth-century 
Europe at a comparable stage of urbanization because 
(a) the natural increase of the population as a whole is 
much higher, and (b) the urban disadvantage in natural 
increase is much lower and often non-existent. In 
Europe, exceedingly high urban mortality, due to conta- 
minated water supplies and rudimentary public health 
prsurtices, and relatively low urban fertility, kept urban 
natural increase close to zero, and often it was negative; 
whereas, in developing Asia, low urban mortality due to 
imported public health measures having been introduced 
first into urban areas, and relatively high urban fertility 
have kept the natural increase of cities close to that of the 
rural areas. For these reasons, rural-urban migration 
accounts for a relatively small proportion of city growth 
in developing Asia, whereas in nineteenth-century Europe 
it accounted for almost all of city growth. 

These difTerences in the pattern of urbanization have 
profound implications for development. In Europe, the 
growth of cities kept down increases in rural densities 
(international migration to the New World played a role, 
too), allowing consolidation of agricultural holdings, 
increased capitalization of agriculture, and increased 
rural per capita incomes. Surplus rural manpower, 
absorbed relatively easily into the cities because of low or 
negative urban natural increase, produced goods and 
services that in turn helped to modernize agriculture. In 

s Keyfitz, N., *The impact of modernization**, in Approaches 

to the Science of Socio-economic Development (Paris, 

UNESCO, 1971), pp. 83-91. 
^ Davis, K., **The urbanization of the human population". 

Scientific American, Vol. 213, No. 3, September 1965, 

pp. 41-53. 
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Tables. 

Trends in Total and per capita real GNP, 1960-1965* 



Average annual 
rate of growth 
(per cent) in: 


Countries 

with 
continuing 
high 
fertility 


Gauntries 

with 
high but 
declining 
fertility 


Japan 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Total 
ECAFE 


Western 
Europe 


Total GNP 


3.6 


6.9 


9.8 


5.3 


6.2 


5.4 


Population 


2.5 


2.8 


1.0 


2.1 


2.4 


1.2 


Per capita GNP 


1.0 


4.0 


8.7 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 



Sowrce : Calculated from Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics 1969 vol. 2, (United Nations publication, Sales No. : E. 71. XVII. 3), 
tables IC, 7; Demographic Yearbook 1969 (United Nations publication, Sales No. : E/F70.XIII. 1), table 4. 
* Countries excluded due to unavailability of data during preparation of paper are : Afghanistan, Fiji, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, 

and Papua New Guinea; Hong Kong and Singapore; People's Republic of China, Democratic People's Republic of Korea, 

Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam; and Liiechtenstein, Luxembourg and Monaco. 



this sense, the pattern of rural-urban demographic change 
meshed with economic development. 

In contrast, population growth in the developing 
Asian region is so fast that, in spite of rapid increases in 
per cent urban, rural population densities are increasing 
rapidly, as shown in table 4. Rural densities are already 
much higher than they were (or are) in western Europe as 
a whole, and the possibilities of alleviating them through 
international migration or opening up of new lands are 
practically negligible* Historically, population pressure 
appears to have stimulated agricultural change^, but, in 
developing Asia, the time dimension has been so com- 
pressed by historically unprecedented population growth 
rates that institutional changes in agriculture, which 
normally occur over generations, and the increases in land 
productivity that accompany them» are barely keeping 
ahead of increases in population and in some cases are 
falling behind. The absorption of rural migrants into the 
; urban labour force is made difficult by the necessity to 
absorb the rapid urban natural increase also, and by the 
I fact that the urban industrial sector is more capital-inten- 
I sive and less labour-intensive than it was in nineteenth- 
1 century Europe. Underemployment is, therefore, a 
t characteristic of urban as well as rural areas, impeding 
I social mobility and perpetuating inequalities of income 
[ distribution. Investment in modern capital-intensive 
technology is retarded by the abundance of cheap 
I labour, by low levels of savings and market demand, due 
I both to low wages and to the high dependency ratios that 
I accompany rapid population growth, and by enormous 
I competing non-industrial investments in housing, educa- 

I B. Boserup, The Conditions ofAgriadiural Growth: The Economics 
of Agrarian Change under. Population Pressure* (London, George 
AUoi & Unwin, 1965). 



tion, and other social services necessary simply to keep up 
with population growth. In the sense that rapid popula- 
tion growth is difficult to absorb in both rural and urban 
areas, developing Asia is both "over-ruralized" and 
"over-urbanized", even though, in terms of per cent 
urban, high potential urbanization exists. In sum, it 
would appear that, in developing Asia, demographic 
changes do not mesh with economic and social develop- 
ment as they did in nineteenth-century Europe. 

The only historical cases where population grew in 
the now-developed countries at rates comparable to 
developing Asia were in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, where international migra- 
tion played an important role. But these countries had 
very large unexploited agricultural resources. Further- 
more, natural and migratory increases are very different 
in their economic effects because the age structure is 
weighted towards the unproductive ages below IS under 
conditions of rapid natural increase, and toward the 
young adult productive ages under conditions of rapid 
migratory increase. Hence, developing Asia is far from 
repeating the European-New World pattern either. 

n. POPULATION CHANGE AND CHANGES IN 
INCOME, LABOUR FORCE, MANPOWER 
AND EMPLOYMENT 

A« Income 

In the case of the less developed world as a whole, it 
has already been noted that, because of population 
growth, average annual growth in per capita income 
during the early 1960s was about one half that of total 
income. Table S shows that, in the countries of the 
ECAFE region with continuing high fertility, the erosion 
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Table 6. 

Per capita income under declining fertility in comparison to 
that under constant high fertility, various time periods 



Model 

ATA w A 


C!oiintrv 


Percentage ratio of per capita income in declining- 
fertility case to that in high-fertility case, after 






10 years' 


20 years' 


30 years' 


Coale and Hoover 


India 


103 


113—116 


138—148 


Hoover and Perlman 


Pakistan 




114—120 




Ruprecht 


Philippines 


104—105 


117—132 


135—193 


Enke 


Typical Id^ 


109 


119 


129 


Zaidan 


Typical Id^ 


103 


114 


141 



Source : Except for the Zaidan model, the table is taken from Ruprecht, T. and Wahren, C, Population Programmes and Economic and 
Social Development (Pans, OEDC, 1970), p. 21. References are : Coale, A.J. and Hoover, E.M., Population Growth and Econo- 
mic Development in Low-Income Countries (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1958); Hoover, E.M. and Perlman, M., 
''Measuring the effects of population control on economic development : Pakistan as a case study", Pakistan Development Review, 
vol. 6, No. 4, Winter 1966, pp. 545-566; Ruprecht, T., "Population and economic development in the Philippines" (unpublished); 
Enke, S., Raising Per Capita Income through Fewer Births (Santa Barbara, Calif., TEMPO, General Electric Company, March 
1967); Zaidan, G.C., "Population growth and economic development". Studies in Family Planning, No. 42, May 1969. 

* Range in ratios is produced by alternative parameter values, e.g. savings propensities. 

^ Less developed countries. 
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of economic development by population growth was even 
more serious. In this region^ average annual growth of 
per capita GNP was only 27.8 per cent of growth in total 
GNP over period 1960-1965. On the other hand, 
the high but decUning fertiUty region was able to 
register large gains in per capita GNP despite rapid 
population growth, indicating that rapid population 
growth is not an insuperable obstacle to economic 
development. 

A number of economic growth models have been 
designed to explore the effects of different trends in 
fertility on per capita income, and several of these have 
been applied to Asian countries. All the models take 
predetermined population projections and allow them to 
work through capital output ratios or production func- 
tions to yield output projections, although the parame- 
ters included and the presumed relationships between 
them vary from model to model. Table 6 shows results 
from several of these model studies. Declining fertility 
increases per capita income from 3 to 9 per cent after 10 
years, from 13 to 32 per cent after 20 years, and from 
29 to 93 per cent after 30 years« depending on the choice 
of model and parameter values. The short-run benefits 
of fertility reduction are smaU, but the long-run benefits 
are substantial. It follows that the long-run costs of 
delaying fertility reduction are also hi^ but because 
levelopment plans in the ECAFE repon are normally 



short-run in focus, about 5 to 10 years, there has been a 
tendency to dismiss the population variable as not very 
important. 

The basic mechanism of the models has been ex- 
plained as follows.^ Fertility reductions mean that the 
national income is shared by fewer persons. The national 
income itself is not reduced in the short run and may well 
be increased, since fertiUty reduction does not damage 
the productive capacity of the economy, which is a 
function of the amount of natural resources, the accumu- 
lation of capital, and the quantity and quality of the 
labour force. The amount of natural resources is 
unaffected by fertility reductions. Capital accumulation 
is affected positively, since dependency ratios are lower; 
i.e. families have fewer children and are therefore able 
to divert a greater part of their income into savings, 
which are eventually channelled into investment. The 
size of the labour force is affected negatively by fertility 
reduction, but only after a 15-year time lag. 

The increase in savings can occur in iiie models 
either through private savings or through increased 
government taxation. The models, however, have 
been criticized for assuming that additional per capita 
income does in fact result in additional savings^ since, in 

s Condensed for the most part from Zaidan, G.C., ''Population 
growth and economic development". Studies in Family Planning, 
No. 42, May 1969, 
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practice, additional individual or government income 
may be consumed rather than saved. The question needs 
to be studied, but a recent investigation suggests that the 
dependency burden, which fertility reductions lighten 
immediately, is an important explanation of the high 
observed differences in savings ratios among the coun- 
tries of the world, in addition to the other variables 
usually considered important.^ Dependency ratios in 
the high fertility areas of the ECAFE region are vei7 
large, as shown in table 7. They are projected to drop 
somewhat by 1980 but will still be much higher than in 
the more developed countries. The stimulus to invest- 
ment that a drop in dependency ratios would produce, 
would help to offset the high proportion of GNP that 
has to be reinvested in the high-fertility region simply to 
keep per capita income at a constant level, at the same 
time that this proportion itself would decline. In India, 
this largely "demographic investment" exceeds 10 per 
cent of GNP; and, in Malaysia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines, it ranges between 7.S and 10 per cent; 
whereas in European countries and the United States, it 
is less than 5 per cent.'^ 

Though the models discussed above assess the major 
beneficial effects of reduced fertility on per capita income, 
they omit some important effects because of difficulties 
of measurement. Most of these effects would increase 
the calculated benefits. One such effect is the improved 
nutrition, health and education that affects positively the 
quality of the labour force. Another complex of effects 
concerns the impact of economic development itself on 
fertility. The models assume that fertility declines are 
introduced independently of economic change, but 
historical experience shows that the profound social 
changes accompanying increases in per capita income 
(such as education, urbanization, employment of women 
and increased opportunities for social mobility) reinforce 
any autonomously induced (e.g. by family planning) 
decline in fertility. This raises the question of the 
relative effectiveness of family planning programmes 
versus economic development itself in bringing about 
fertility decline, a problem that will be discussed later 
(sect. XI below). 

B. Labour force, manpower, employment 

Due to the IS-year time lag between birth and 
entrance into the labour force, the growth of the popula- 
tion of labour force age (15-64) in the ECAFE region will 
be unaffected by the fertility reductions projected for the 
1970-1980 decade. Because of improved survivorship 
and rapidly increasing an^aual birth cohorts between 19SS 
and 1965, the population of labour force age will increase 

'Leff, N.H., ''Population growth and savings potential'* 
(unpublished preliminary report of the oflSoe of Programme Co- 
ordmation. United States Agency for International Development); 
cited in Zaidan, op. cit., p. 3. 

i0Zaiden,o/7. c//.,p. 5. 



very rapidly between 1970 and 1980, more rapidly even 
than total population (26.4 vs. 25.2 per cent over the 
decade for the medium projection). 

It has been mentioned already that, in high-fertility-, 
low-mortality-low-income countries, rapid additions to 
the labour force are difficult to absorb in both rural and 
urban areas. Table 8, which presents projections of the 
occupational distribution of the labour force between 
1970 and 1980, specifies in more detail the kinds of 
manpower and employment strains that can be expected 
to take place. These projections, prepared by the ILO in 
1966, are not exactly comparable with those in the 
previously discussed tables, because the country groups 
are somewhat different (sec footnote to table 8) and the 
underlying population projections utilized are the United 
Nations 1963 projections instead of the 1968 ones. 
Nevertheless, table 8 is still useful in illustrating, in a 
broad sense, the kinds of manpower strains that will 
take place. 

Table 8 shows that, whereas in Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, and western Europe, farm populations will 
decline considerably (by SO per cent in western Europe), 
they will increase in the three less developed Asian 
regions. Assuming that the supply of agricultural land 
will remain approximately fixed in these three regions 
(a plausible assumption since possibilities for opening up 
of new lands are very limited and will be offset by the 
expropriation of agricultural land for urban and other 
non-farm use), farm densities (as opposed to the over-all 
rural densities in table 4, which included a certain amount 
of rural non-farm population) will increase by approxi- 
mately 9.6 per cent in the high-fertility region. Rural 
underemployment and stagnation of rural per capita 
income are, therefore, likely to remain serious problems 
and may worsen in some countries. 

Because of the large proportionate size of the farmer 
group in the high-fertility region (68.4 per cent of the 
labour force in 1970), relatively small proportionate 
shifts out of agriculture between 1970 and 1980, 
combined with the rapid over-all growth of the labour 
force, produce very large proportionate manpower 
increases in non-farm occupations. The professional 
and clerical groups, for example, are expected to increase 
by about 90 per cent. The very severe strain put on the 
absorptive capacity of non-farm occupational sectors 
helps to explain why underemployment is an urban as 
well as a rural phenomenon. 

Although the proportionate manpower increases in 
non-farm occupations are large, the absolute increases 
in them are relatively small, as the occupational com- 
position of the 1970-1980 manpower increase in table 8 
shows. The result is that agriculture still absorbs a large 
proportion of the total increase in the labour force- 
Si. 8 per cent in the high-fertility region. 
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Labour force trends not only are affected by popula- 
tion change, they also have reciprocal effects on fertility. 
A large number of studies have shown that the percent- 
age of the labour force employed outside agriculture is 
strongly associated with fertility decline, as is also female 
labour force participation.^^ It has been shown that 
the proportion of tihe labour force employed outside 
agriculture is expected to increase substantially between 
1970 and 1980 (table 8), and presumably this development 
has an important bearing on the corresponding projected 
fertility declines (table 2). In contrast, female labour 
force participation rates are expected to decrease, from 
36.25 to 36,05 per cent in east Asia and from 23.38 to 
21.79 per cent in south Asia.*^ 



III. POPULATION CHANGE AND EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Rapid population growth impedes educational 
development in several ways. Most obviously it pro- 
duces a rapid increase in the school-age population. 
It also produces high school-age dependency burdens 
(the ratio of school-age population to working-age 
population), forcing many students to drop out in order 
to work and thus contributing to the high drop-out rates 
that characterize most countries with rapidly growing 
populations. Birth cohorts from which teachers are 
recruited are relatively small compared with the birth 
cohorts from which their students come, so that teacher 
requirements may put unreasonable demands on the pool 
of available educated manpower. Non-recurring 
education expenditures (due primarily to net increases in 
plant, equipment and personnel) are a large proportion 
of total education expenditures and impede efforts to 
upgrade the quality of existing plant, equipment and 
personnel. 

Table 9 shows for ECAFE subregions the percentage 
increase in population aged S-14, which corresponds 
roughly to the population of primary and secondary 
school age. The increase in the continuing-high-fertility 
region, according to the medium projection, is an enor- 
mous 38.1 per cent. It is only 7.7 per cent for the high- 
but-declining-fertility region, due to the fertility declines 
in this region during the 1960s. For the remaining 
ECAFE subregions, the increase is in the range of 1 1 to 
17 per cent, and for western Europe, it is only 5.5 
per cent. 

Table 10 shows that the continuing-high-fertility 
region faces not only by far the largest increases in 

iiThis literature has recently been reviewed in Kasarda, JJ>., 
'^Economic structure and fertility : A comparative analysis", 
Q^-mography, vol. 8, No. 3, August 1971, pp. 307-318. 

g J^(^ ^^^ur Force Projections (Geneva, ILO, 1971), part V, pp. 



school-age population, but also by far the lowest enrol- 
ment ratios (ERs) in the ECAFE region. The total 
enrolment increases implied by both population growth 
and rapidly increasing ERs are staggering. For example, 
on the optimistic assumption that, by 1970, the average 
ER for this subregion had increased from 40 to 50 per 
cent, a further increase between 1970 and 1980 from 50 to 
70, combined with the projected 38 per cent increase in 
school-age population, would imply a total enrolment 
increase of 93 per cent. The same ER increase in the 
absence of population growth would increase enrolment 
by 40 per cent, so that over one half of the enrolment 
increase would stem from population growth. 

A large proportion of the population in the school- 
going ages is characteristic of populations that have 
grown rapidly in the recent past. Table 1 1 shows how 
the burden of educational expenditure is related to the 
age structure of ECAFE subregion populations in 1965. 
Lines 1 and 2 of the table show that the proportion of 
the population aged 5-14 is relatively very large in 
regions whose populations have been growing rapidly. 
In the case of the ratio of school-age population 5-14 to 
working-age population 15-64, lines 3 and 4 show re- 
gional differences that are even more dramatic. Line 4 
says that a given level of educational expenditure per 
capita aged 5-14 bears twice as heavily on the working- 
age population in the coi.tinuing-high-fertility and high- 
but-declining-fertility subregions than it would if these 
regions had the same age structure as western Europe. 
Percentage of GNP spent on public education (lines 7 
and 8) compares more favourably with the western 
European standard than does the absolute level of 
education expenditure per capita aged 5-14 (lines 5 and 
6), but when percentage of GNP spent on education is 
normalized (line 9) by dividing by percentage of popula- 
tion aged 5-14, the attenuating effects of age structure are 
seen to be severe. Comparison of lines 8 and 9 for the 
high-but-declining-fertility region shows that educational 
expenditure is spread 44 per cent more thinly [(68-38)/68] 
than it would be if the region had the same age structure 
as western Europe. In the continuing-high-fertility 
region, it is spread 40 per cent more thinly. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that the age-structure effects in 
the present stemming from rapid population growth in 
the past are very costly, quite apart from the direct costs 
of rapid enrolment increase itself. 

Very few studies have been done on the effects of 
alternative population projections on future educational 
requirements and costs, a fact that is rather surprising 
considering that enrolments, via the intermediate 
variable of enrolment ratios, are directly related to size 
of population in the school-going ages. However, Gavin 
Jones of the Population Council, in co-operation with 
others, has done a series of three country studies on this 
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topic, as well as one more general study. The three 
countries are the Republic of Korea (starting in 1965), 
Thailand (starting in 1970), and Pakistan (starting in 
1960). In the following summary of Jones's results, two 
population projections are considered, one high and one 
low, and two enrolment ratio (£R) and pupil-teacher 
ratio (PTR) projections, one constant and one improving. 
The assumptions underlying these projections, which are 
for 30 years, are : 

Assumptions underiying population projections: 

Republic of Korea, high projection : Gross Repro- 
duction Rate remains constant at about three. 
Mortality declines according to the United Nations 
model of composite world historic experience. 

Republic of Korea, low projection : Fertility declines 
10 per cent per year during 1965-1967, then declines 
copying the Japanese pattern after the Second World 
War, but takes twice as long to achieve the same 
declines. 

Thailand, high projection : Fertility after 1965-1970 
declines by a quarter in 30 years. Expectation of 
life increases by one»third year per annum. 

Thailand, low projection : FertUity declines by about 
one-half in 30 years. The decline in the period 
1970-1976 is consistent with the targets of the family 
planning programme. Mortality assumption same 
as in high projection. 

Pakistan, high projection : Fertility remains constant 
at its 1960-1965 level throughout the period. Life 
expectancy increases exponentially to approximately 
61 years for males and 64 years for females between 
1960-1965 and 1980-1985. 

Pakistan, low projection : Fertility declines by 50 
per cent between 1960-1965 and 1980-1985. Mor- 
tality assumption same as in high projection. 

Assumptions underiying enrolment ratio and pupil-teacher 
nido projections: 

Republic of Korea, constant assumption : ERs and 
PTRs remain constant at actual 1965 levels, given 
below. 

i3Burke, M. and Jones, O., ''The demographic obstacle to the 
attainment of educational goals in the Republic of Korea** (New 
York, The Population Council, 1969), mhneo; Jones, G., ''Effect of 
population change on the attainment of educational goals in 
developuig countries", in National Academy of Sciences, JUipid 
Population Gri^wth (B^timoTt, Md., Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1971), pp. 315-367; Jones, O., and Tantivejakul, V., "The 
effect of alternative population trends on the attainment of educa- 
tional goals in Thailand: A preliminary investigation*' (Bangkok, 
National Economic Development Board of Thailand, Manpower 
Planning Division, 1971), mimeo; Jones, G. and Mitra, J., "The 
demographic obstacle to the attaiiunent of educational goals in 
O kistan** C^ew York: The Population Council, 1969), mimeo. 



Republic of Korea, improving assumption : Between 
1965 and 1995, ERs for each level move as follows : 
primary school from 0.96 to 0.98, middle school 
males from 0.47 to 0.84, middle school females from 
0.28 to 0.84, high school males from 0.29 to 0.50, 
high school females from 0.16 to 0.40, college males 
from 0.09 to 0.16, and college females from 0.03 to 
0.09. PTRs move : primary school from 62.4 to 
40.0, middle school from 39.4 to 22.0, high school 
from 30.2 to 17.8, college from 20.3 to 20.3. 

Thailand, constant assumption : Between 1970 and 
2000, ERs move : lower primary from 0.93 to 0.88, 
upper primary from 0.30 to 0.48, secondary from 
0.12 to 0.17, university from 0.015 to 0.020 (as- 
sumptions are also made about vocational and 
teacher training institutions). PTRs are not brought 
into the analysis. 

Thailand, improving assumption : ERs move: lower 
primary from 0.93 to 0.88, upper primary from 0.30 
to 0.95, secondary from 0.12 to 0.29, university from 
0.015 to 0.040. 

Pakistan, constant assumption : ERs and PTRs 
remain constant at actual 1960 levels, given below. 

Pakistan, improving assumption : Between 1960 and 
1990, ERs move : Pakistan primary from 0.30 to 
0.95, Bangladesh primary from 0.37 to 0.95; Paki- 
stan secondary from 0.14 to 0.50, Bangladesh 
secondary from 0.07 to 0.50. PTRs move: Pakistan 
primary from 33 to 30, Bangladesh primary from 
39 to 30; Pakistan secondary from 35 to 20, Bangla- 
desh secondary from 20 to 20. College and univer- 
sity level omitted from the analysis. 

Table 12 shows projected school enrolment under 
the different population and ER assumptions for the 
three countries. Enrolment differences under the 
alternative assumptions are seen to be less marked for 
Thailand than for the Republic of Korea or Pakistan, 
consistent with the fact that the assumptions underlying 
the high and low population projections and the constant 
and improving ER projections differ much less for 
Thailand than for the other two countries. In the high 
fertility-improving ER variant, total enrolment increases 
from 3 to 3.5 times in 30 years in the Republic of Korea 
and Thailand, whereas in Pakistan, which starts with 
much lower ERs, it increases over 11 times. The higih- 
low ratio of enrolments under the high population 
projection to enrolments under the low projection shows 
that, after the first 10 years, the enrolment advantage of 
declining fertility over constant fertility is almost negligi- 
ble in Thailand and Pakistan. It is larger in the Republic 
of Korea (17 to 18 per cent) because primary ERs are 
ahready hi^ and hardly change in the Republic of Korea 
projections, so that the effects of population growth are 
not washed out by large increases in ERs during the 
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Table 12. 

Indices of school enrolment under alteniative projections of population and enrolment ratios 



Country 



Enrolment 

Ratio 
Assumption 



Population 
projection 



Number of Years after Start of Projection 



to 



20 



30 







High 


100 


132 


181 


272 




v^nsiani 


LOW 


inn 


J IZ 


01 
y 1 








High/Low 


too 


118 


199 


. 


Republic of Korea (196S) 


















High 


100 


147 


216 


342 




Improving 


Low 


100 


126 


114 


— 






High/Low 


100 


117 


189 


— 






High 


100 


154 


195 


241 




Constant 


Low 


100 


149 


155 


167 






High/Low 


100 


103 


126 


144 


Thailand (1970) 


















High 


too 


164 


241 


312 




Improving 


Low 


100 


159 


193 


218 






High/Low 


100 


103 


125 


143 






High 


100 


143 


217 


350 




Constant 


Low 


100 


141 


172 


188 






High/Low 


100 


101 


126 


186 


Pakistan (1960) 


















High 


100 


256 


557 


1,126 




Improving 


Low 


100 


257 


450 


627 






High/Low 


100 


100 


124 


180 



Sources: See foot-note 13. 

Note: Figures for the Republic of Korea and Thailand include college as well as prlmaiy and secondaiy school enrolment Figures for 
Piakistan include only primary and secondary school enrolment. 



second five years of the projection. In all cases, the 
enrolment effects of fertility declines are comparatively 
small after only 10 years, because of the time lag between 
birth and school entrance (the lag being around 6 years 
for primary, 1 1 years for secondary, and 18 years for 
college, varying somewhat by country). After 20 years 
or more, on the other hand, the enrolment effects of 
fertility decline are large. In the Republic of Korea after 
20 years, enrolment under the hl^ population projection 
is 89 to 99 per cent larger than under the low fertiUty 
projection. Corresponding figures for Thailand and 
Pakistan after 30 years are 43 to 44 per cent and 80 to 
86 per cent. In sum, table 12 shows that the enrolment 
savings from fertility decline are small in the short run 
but large in the long run. The long-run costs of waiting 
to reduce fertility are large. 

Hie number of required teachers is affected not only 
by popidation growth and increases in enrolment ratios 



but also by improvements in pupit*teacher ratios. 
Hence, the number of required teachers expands even 
faster than enrolment, as shown by comparison of 
tables 1 2 and 13. Under the hig^ fertility-improving ER 
and PTR assumption the number of required teachers 
increases over 6 times in the Republic of Korea after 20 
years and by almost IS times in Pakistan after 30 years. 
The percentage advantage in teacher requirements in the 
low population projection as compared with the high 
projection is therefore somewhat less than in the case of 
enrolment, since, with FIR improvement added to 
population increase and ER improvement, the relative 
importance of population increase is somewhat lessened. 

With projected educational needs (plant, equipment, 
personnel) growing faster than GNP (assumed to in- 
crease at 6 per cent per year over the projection period), 
under the improving ER and PTR assumption, educa* 
tional expenditure rises as a percentage of GNP, as 
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Table 13. 

Indices of teacher requirements under alternative projections 
of population, enrolment ratios, and popil-teacber ratios 



Enrolment ratio 
and pupil- 



Population 



Number of years after start of projection 



«_ouniry 


teacher ratio 


projection 


0 


10 


20 


30 




assumption 












High 


100 


135 


183 


274 




Constant 


Low 


100 


117 


98 


— 






High/Low 


100 


115 


187 




Republic of Korea (1965) 


















High 


100 


200 


377 


610 




Improving 


Low 


100 


175 


224 








High/Low 


100 


114 


168 








High 


100 


144 


218 


353 




Constant 


Low 


100 


144 


175 


193 






High/Low 


100 


100 


125 


183 


Pakistan (1960) 


















High 


100 


291 


674 


1,493 




Improving 


Low 


100 


292 


554 


809 






High/Low 


100 


100 


122 


185 



Sources: As for table 12. 



Table 14. 

Pnbllc education expaiditure as per cent of GNP under alternative 
projections of population, enrolment ratios, and pupil-teacher ratios 



Country 



Enrolment 
ratio and pupil- 
teacher ratio 
assumption 



Population 
projection 



Number of years after start of projection 



0 



10 



Republic of Korea (1965) 



Constant 



Improving 



High 
Low 
High/Low 

Higji 
Low 
High/Low 



5.4 
5.4 
100 

5.4 
5.4 
100 



5.7 
4.6 
124 

9.0 
7.6 
118 



20 



5.9 
3.4 
174 

12.1 
7.8 
155 



30 



6.2 



15.4 



Thailand (1970) 



Constant 



Improving 



High 
Low 
High/Low 

High 
Low 
Hig^/Low 



3.77 
3.77 
100 

3.77 
3.77 
100 



3.82 
3.59 
106 

4.49 
4.12 
109 



3.59 
2.86 
126 

4.91 
3.96 
124 



3.34 
2.50 
134 

4.92 
3.73 
132 



Pakistan (1960) 



Constant 



Improving 



ERIC 



High 
Low 
High/Low 

High 
Low 
High/Low 



1.00 
1.00 
100 

1.00 
1.00 
100 



1.21 
1.21 
100 

3.24 
3.19 
102 



1.31 
1.15 
114 

5.45 
5.03 
108 



1.44 
1.04 
138 

8.65 
6.90 
125 



rces : As for table 12. 
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Table 15. 



Capital edacation expenditure as percentage of total education expenditure under 
alternative projections, of population, enrolment ratios, and pupil-teacher ratios 



Country 



Enrolment 
ratio and pupil- 
teacher ratio 
assumption 



Population 
projection 



Number of years after start of projection 



10 



20 



30 





Constant 


High 
Low 


14.8 
14.8 


17.5 
4.3 


22.0 
0.0 


24.2 


Republic of Korea (1965) 


Improving 


High 
Low 


14.8 
14.8 


21.1 
11.8 


19.0 
12.8 


17.5 




Constant 


High 
Low 


23.1 
23.1 


13.4 
9.7 


11.1 
3.5 


9.9 
3.2 


Thailand (1970) 


Improving 


High 
Low 


23.1 
23.1 


20.5 
18.0 


16.9 
10.4 


15.0 
9.4 




Constant 


High 
Low 


9.0 
9.0 


11.6 
9.1 


16.0 
6.1 


15.3 
2.9 


Pakistan (1960) 


Improving 


High 
Low 


9.0 
9.0 


21.0 
19.4 


18.7 
11.9 


13.3 
6.1 



Sources : As for table 12. 



shown in table 14. In the Republic of Korea, the pro- 
portion of GNP devoted to education under the high 
fertility and high ER and PTR projection, exceeds 9.0 
per cent after 10 years, and in Pakistan it exceeds 8 per 
cent after 30 years. In the case of high fertility, the 
actual attainment of the projected improvements in ERs 
and PTRs is an unlikely possibility, since no country in 
the world devotes as much as 9 per cent of GNP to 
public education. On the other hand, in the low fertility 
projection, the percentage of GNP necessary to achieve 
the postulated ER and PTR improvements is always less 
than 8 per cent. Population growth becomes a crucial 
factor because educational expenditures are close to 
their maximum feasible levels. 

Table IS shows capital educational expenditure 
(primarily for expansion of plant, equipment and per- 
sonnel) as a percentage of total education expenditure 
under the different projections. After 10 years in the 
Republic of Korea and after 20 years in lliatland and 
Pakistan, this percentage is considerably lower for the 
low than for the hig^ fertility projection. Hence, lower 
fertility not only reduces percentage of GNP spent on 
education (table 14) but also increases the proportion of 
educational expenditure that can be devoted to day-to- 
day recurring costs. If the money thus saved on capital 
costs is put back into education, it can be used to upg^e 



the quality of instruction (the projections of costs in 
table 14 and IS all assume a constant quality of instruc- 
tion over the 30-year period, so that cost estimates are 
probably conservative). 

Educational development, as well as being affected 
by population change, has important reciprocal effects 
on fertility. It reduces fertility by lessening and eventual- 
ly eliminating the net economic benefits of children, by 
encouraging a later age at marriage and by providing new 
aspirations and work roles that compete with mothers* 
and fathers* aspirations and roles as parents (especially 
important in the case of mothers). 

Fertility differentials by educational level are typi- 
cally quite large. In India in 1960-1961, for example, 
among women 47 years and over with unbroken marri- 
ages, illiterate women or women with only primary 
education had an average of 6.6 children; those with 
middle school education, S.O; those with high school 
education, 4.6; and those with some university education, 
2.0.^^ Since educational change is interrelated with a 
whole complex of socio-economic changes, it is difficult 
to say how much of fertility differentials by educational 
level are due to education itself and how much to other 

National Sample Survey, Sixteenth Round, July I960' June 1961 : 
Tobies with Notes on Family Planning (Calcutta : Indian Statistical 
Institute, 1964). 
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Table 16. 



Projections of the number of taonseholds and of household size, 1970-1980 

(medium variant) 





High- 
fertility 
countries* 


Japan 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Total ECAFE 


Western 
Europe 


Number of households (000) 












1970 


361,856 


28,297 


4,375 


394,528 


50,040 


1980 


476,988 


37,704 


5,628 


520,320 


55.450 


Percentage increase 


31.8 


33.2 


28.6 


31.9 


10.8 


Household size 

1970 
1980 

Percentage decrease 


5.18 
4.95 
4.4 


3.66 
3.09 
15.6 


3.SI 

3.34 
4.8 


5.05 
4.80 
5.0 


2.97 
2.85 
4.0 



Source : Calculated from ''Analysis and projections of households and families" QESA/P/WP.28/Rev.l), table 6. 

* For country composition of categories^ see note * to table 8. The three Asian subregions are aggregated because the detailed data 
necessary to present them separately were not available during the preparation of the paper. 



socio-economic factors correlated with it; but one recent 
study showed that educational level accounted for over 
one-half the total variance in fertility between a large 
number of countries at various stages of demographic 
transition, and four times more than all other variables 
included in the study combined.' ' Such findings suggest 
that an educational policy of rapidly expanding enrol- 
ment ratios^ for girls as well as boys, is sound population 
policy as well as development policy. 

IV. POPULATION, HOUSEHOLDS AND HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Between 1970 and 1980, housing requirements in 
the ECAF£ region will grow even faster than population 
due to declines in the average number of persons per 
household.* ^'"^ In the three high-fertility ECAFE subre- 
gions combined, the number of households is projected 
to increase by 31.8 per cent, as shown in table 16. In 
Japao» the increase is even larger (33.2 per cent), in spite 
of a slower rate of population growth, because of a very 
large (15.6 per cent) decline in average household size 
(the present rate of housing construction considerably 
exceeds^ the rate of population growth). The number 

Bogue, DJ., Principles of Demography (New York: John Wi^y, 
1968). p. 676. 

According to ''Principles andr ecommendations for the 1970 
population censuses** (United Nations StatisUcal Fapers, Soies 
M» No. 44), p. 33, a household is defined as either (a) a one- 
person household, consisting of one person who mJ»s provision 
for his own food or other essentials of living without combining 
with any other person to fotm a multiperson household, or (b) a 
multiperson household* consisting of a froup of two or more 
persons who make common provision for rood or other cssentiaJs 
of living. Household members may or may not be related. A 
household is not to be confused with a dwelling unit, suioe two 
^ t households may share a dwelling unit ons^nally intended 
C n I p ibfi^ household. 



of households in the Australia-New Zealand subregion 
is projected to increase by 28.6 per cent, also very sub- 
stantial, whereas for western Europe, in comparison, it 
is projected to increase by only 10.8 per cent. When the 
need to upgrade the poor condition of much existing 
housing is taken into account, the housing needs of many 
high-fertility ECAFE countries are enormous. Ex<»pt 
for Hong Kong and Singapore, the housing situation 
in these countries, already very bad, is generally deterio- 
rating at the present time. The situation is especially 
serious in urban areas due to the pressures not only of 
rapid natural increase but also of rural-urban migration 
and higher land and construction costs. In some metro- 
politan areas as much as one-third of the population are 
squatters.*^ 

Because of the uneven availability and quality of 
housing data, it is difficult to draw up tables detailing the 
relation between housing development and population 
growth by region at a given point in time. As an alterna- 
tive to such tables, illustrative data, taken from a recent 
ECAFE report,''^ are presented for individual countries 
for which recent data are available. 

A, Countries widi contiiiuing Ugh fertility 

Afghanistan : Information is restricted mainly to the 
capital city, Kabul. Around 1969, the average number of 
persons per dwelling in Kabul was 12.8. The annual 

1967 Report on tks World Social Situation (United Nations 
publicatiott. Sales No. : E. 68. IV. ^, p. 119. 

^'Review of the housing situation in the ECAFE region** (Com* 
mittee on Industry and Natural Resources, Sub-Committee on 
Housing, Building, and Planning, ninth session, Bangkok, July 
1969). 
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housing construction requirement was 4,500 units for 
population increase and 2,500 for replacement, compared 
with a total housing stock of 39,000. As against the 
total of 7,000 new units needed annually, only 1,200 to 
1,500 units were being constructed. 

India : The urban housing shortage was estimated 
at 9.3 million units in 1960/61 and 11.9 million in 1969. 
The rural housing deficit in 1966 was estimated at 60 
million units. To wipe out the 1966 rural deficit alone, 
over a period of 25 years, would require construction of 
2.4 million units per year. In addition, between 1966 and 
1976, rural population increase by itself will call for an 
average of 2.2 million units per year (at five persons per 
unit). In contrast to this need, less than 350,000 units 
per year were constructed over the period 1961-1966 
(0.66 units per thousand population) in both rural and 
urban areas combined. 

Iran : Around 1969, in order merely to house the 
increase in population of about 3 per cent per year, some 
6 units per thousand population needed to be con* 
structed each year (assuming five persons per unit). In 
contrast, actual construction was 3.3 units per thousand 
population during 1961-1966 and about 3.6 units per 
thousand population during 1966-1971. 

Pakistan : The second five-year plan (1960-1965) 
focused on urban housing needs. The urban housing 
deficit was estimated at 600,000 units and the five-year 
need due to population increase at 500,000. Against this 
total need of 1.1 million units, only 150,000 had been 
built by the end of 1965. During the third plan (1965- 
1970), the accumulated backlog of 950,000 plus the new 
projected need of 600,000 units due to population in- 
crease gIVe a new estimated five-year total need of 1.55 
million. The Planning Commission, handicapped by 
available funds, was only able to recommend the con- 
struction of 292,500 units in response to this need, 80,000 
by the Government and the rest by the private sector. 
Actual performance probably has fallen considerably 
short of these modest goals, since between 1960 and 1965, 
the private sector built less than 50,000 units in urban 
areas, most of them for upper-income groups. Most of 
the population is outside the housing market because of 
insuiRcient income. 

Philippines : In 1960, it was estimated that, between 
1960 and 1980, 9.43 million dwelling units needed to be 
constructed, of which 5.79 million were due to trends in 
population and average household size. This amounts 
to about 12 new dwellings per thousand population per 
year and an annual investment of about 5.7 per cent of 
GNP. In contrast to this heed, investment in housing 
was only about 1 .5 per cent of GNP in 1965. It jumped 
to 2.8 per cent in 1967, but much of this increase was 
devoted to housing construction for higher-income 



groups and hence had little effect on the housing situation 
for the mass of the population. 

B. Countries and areas with high but declining fertility 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon) : In 1962, the urban housing 
deficit was estimated at 120,000 units, compared with an 
existing stock of 228,000 units; and the additional units 
needed between 1962 and 1972 due to population in- 
crease and replacement, at 87,000. At a rate of con- 
struction running around 1,200 units a year, the urban 
deficit had by 1972 increased by approximately another 
75,000 units, to a total of 195,000 units. 

Republic of Korea : In the late 1960s, estimated 
housing construction was about 80,000 units a year 
compared with the estimated requirement of 100,000 per 
year from population increase alone. 

Hong Kong and Singapore : These are the only 
countries in the region that have successfully tackled the 
housing problem over the past decade. In both cases the 
Government has played a predominant role, given that 
private housing investment had been low, catering mainly 
for middle and high-income groups. 

C. Japan 

Economic prosperity has recently been accompanied 
by a rate of housing construction (around 10 units per 
thousand population) that considerably exceeds popula- 
tion growth, but rapid urban population increase has still 
posed problems because of the shortage of dwelling sites 
and the consequent steep rise in land prices. 

D. Australia and New Zealand 

These two countries have satisfactory housing 
situations with no shortages in spite of rapid rates of 
population growth. 

Rapid population growth in developing countries 
has a much more deleterious effect on housing investment 
than on other types of investment, because, with in- 
vestment funds in short supply due to low savings rates. 
Governments are naturally loath to put much money into 
such relatively unproductive investments as housing. 
Housing construction requires a large volume of capital 
and is characterized by high capital-output ratios so 
that, in a sense, it is a luxury that developing countries 
cannot very well afford. In fact, the cases of Hong Kong, 
and Singapore, as well as the past cases of postwar Japan, 
the USSR and eastern Europe, suggest that the temporary 
sacrifice of housing construction in favour of more pro- 
ductive investments (not only in industry and trade but 
also in education) may have the advantage of ticoelerating 
not only economic development but also fertility decline. 
In a modernizing economy, the effective seizure by 
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individuals of the new opportunities to get ahead requires 
much deferred gratification in terms ofinitially expensive 
investments, whether these be in expansion of a business 
or in education and training for oneself and one*s 
children; and, in this situation, the high housing costs 
that accompany housing shortage may add considerably 
to the incentive to restrict family size. In the long run, 
then^ the starving of the housing sector until economic 
take-oif has been achieved may often be the best policy. 

Although reduced rates of population growth would 
clearly do a great deal to alleviate the housing problem 
in the less developed ECAFE countries, it should be 
noted that other means of improving the housing situa- 
tion are also possible within the framework of restricted 
funds for housing investment. Within a given allocation, 
architects and engineers can no doubt augment the supply 
of housing by reducing costs through improved designs, 
use of cheap yet qualitatively satisfactory materials and 
better organization.'^ 

V. POPULATION CHANGE AND HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT 

In spite of the fact that the introduction from the 
developed nations of cheap public health techniques (e.g. 
malaria eradication and water purification) has brought 
about a very rapid decline in mortality since the Second 
World War in the developing parts of the ECAFE 
region, the level of health services per capita remains very 
low. This fact is illustrated by table 17, wluch shows 
that available per capita medical services of doctors and 
hospital beds in the high fertility part of the ECAFE' 
region are less than 25 per cent of their levels in western 
Europe. The situation is actually worse than the 
numerical figures indicate because deficiencies in modern 
equipment and supplies mean that the effectiveness of 
a doctor or hospital bed is also less than in western 
Europe. 

Further declines in death rates in the less developed 
ECAFE countries will depend a great deal on raising these 
low levels of services. As in the case of education and 
housing, rapid population growth retards such a develop- 
ment because it requires disproportionately lai^e invest- 
ments in the quantitative expansion, rather than the 
qualitative improvement, of the health system. Table 18 
shows just how fast this expansion must be in the prince 
of both rapid population growth and improvement in 
levels of service. Table 18 examines projections for 
India between 1966 and 1981 and Pakistan between 1965 
and 1985 (official targets are used in the latter case)* In 
India^ after IS years, the quantitative requirements for 
health services are 49 per cent higher in the hi^ fertility 
projection and 41 per cent higher in the effective family 
planning projection than in the purely hypothetical zero 

p. 59. 

ERIC 



population growth projection. The disadvantage of high 
fertility compared with effective family planning is only 6 
per cent. In Pakistan, after 20 years, the requirements 
are 82 per cent higher in the high fertility projection and 
59 percent higher in the effective family planning projec- 
tion than in the zero population growth projection, and 
the disadvantage of high fertility compared with effective 
family planning is 1 4 per cent. As in the cases considered 
earlier of per capita income and education, the advantages 
of declining fertility over high fertility are rather modest 
in the short run but rapidly become larger after 10 to 20 
years. This point is further borne out by a 30-year 
projection study of the Philippines, which, allowing for an 
increase in per capita health expenditures, showed a ratio 
of health costs in the high population projection to those 
in the low projection of 4.1 percent, 16.3 per cent, and 
38.4 per cent after 10, 20 and 30 years respectively.^^ 

The qualitative improvement of health services 
combined with rapid population growth usually increases 
required health expenditures as a proportion of GNP, 
since under these conditions the volume of health services 
normally grows faster than GNP« In Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
for example, 30-year projections between 1968 and 1998 
show that the proportion of GNP require<' m public 
health services is about 25 per cent less in Viie declining 
fertility projection than in the high fertility ^rojection.^^ 
This of course does not mean that if high fertility persists 
the proportion of GNP devoted to health will actually 
increase to the required levels. On the contrary, the 
proportion of GNP devoted to health may very well 
expand more slowly than in the case of declining fertility, 
due to lower savings rates and to increased competing 
demands for funds for education, housing, etc* The facts 
bear out that, once a nation is on the road of sustained 
economic development and fertility decline, the percen- 
tage of GNP devoted to health, education, housing, and 
other social services rises rapidly. 

Health development is compromised by rapid 
population growth, not only directly by the necessarily 
rapid quantitative expansion of health services but also 
indirectly by the retarding effects on economic develop- 
ment generally and on improvements in housing and 
nutrition in particular. The factor of increasing popula- 
tion density itself on heakh, although it undoubtedly has 
some effect, appears to play a lesser role, given that some 
of the most densely populated areas of the worid enjoy 
very high levels of health (the Netherlands, for 
example). 

In addition to rapid population growth, migration of 
medical personnel is also a very serious problem for 

Ruprecht, T.K. and Wahrcn, C, Population Programmes 
and Economic and Social Development (Paris, OECD, 1970), p. 37. 

20 Jones, G. and Selvaratnam, S., *'The effect of a decline in 
fertUity on the cost of public health care in Ceylon**, September 
1^, mimeo. 
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health development in many of the less developed ECAFE 
countries. There are two aspects to this problem, one 
concerns internal migration of personnel; the other, 
international migration. Internally, doctors tend to 
concentrate in cities, where facilities are better and people 
are better able to pay. In Thailand, for example, there is 
one doctor per 1,000 population in Bangkok, but only 
one doctor per 30,000 population outside of Bangkok. 
Outside both Bangkok and the provincial capitals, there 
is only one doctor per 150,000 population.^* This maldis- 
tribution of medical service means that the bulk of the 
population is receiving a much lower level of care than 
the national averages of per capita service would 
indicate. 

International migration of doctors, especially out of 
the Commonwealth-associated countries of India, Pakis- 
tan and Sri Lanka (Ceylon), is also a very serious problem. 
Because of the shortage of doctorsin the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and a few other developed countries, 
large numbers of foreign doctors, many of whom com- 
pleted part of their training in one of these countries, end 
up by either staying or migrating there. In the United 
Kingdom in 1966, for example, at least 11,000 out of a 
total of about 63,000 doctors were from Commonwealth 
nations.^^ The home country in this case is a double loser, 
since it is not only still minus one doctor but has paid 
partly or totally to train him. An increase in the propor- 
tion of medical personnel trained i\\ the home country, 
combined with exit restrictions on medical personnel, 
may in some cases be desirable to combat this problem. 

The above discussion has focused on the effects of 
population change on health development, but an equally 
interesting question is the effects of health investment 
itself on population growth. Recently a great deal has 
been said about the desirability of health investments to 
reduce infant mortality, with part of the justification 
being the attendant decline in the birth rate. The argument 
is that, with the greater part of infants surviving to 
adulthood^ couples will cut down on fertility in order to 
achieve the same uhimate surviving family size, thereby 
still assuring themselves of security in the form of children 
in their old age. This argument is valid, but it should 
not be construed to mean that such health investments 
will decrease the rate of population growth. Actually 
the reverse is probably true, at least in the short run. The 
de'^lines in the crude birth rate induced by declines 
in infant mortality are almost certainly smaller than 
the declines induced in the crude death rate itself, so 
that population growth probably accelerates. This is a 
question that needs to be studied further. 

^^Popidaiion Growth in Thailand OBangkok: National Economic 
Development Board of Thailand^ 1970) p. 33. 

^^Gillon, J.J. and du Guemy, J., "L'esthnation des besoins en 
medecins. Etudes etrangeres". Bulletin de VJnstitut National de 
la Same et Recherche Medicate, vol. 22, No. 6, 1967, p. 1300; 
Statistical Yearbook 1968, op. cit., table 206. 



The crucial question Iiere is how much of scarce 
investment funds should be put into health services. The 
best policy may well be to plan for slow improvement in 
health services and to concentrate investment where the 
payoff in economic development and fertility decline is 
apt to be larger. From a humanitarian point of view there 
is no question that levels of health should be improved as 
rapidly as possible; but economic development, educa- 
tional development and improvement in other social 
services are also desirable from a humanitarian point of 
view, so that, especially in the context of rapid popula- 
tion growth, over-all betterment of the human condition 
may be better served by going relatively slowly on health 
investments. 



VL POPULATION CHANGE, FOOD SUPPLY 
AND NUTRITION 

It has been shown that the high-fertility Asian 
regions are characterized by very high and rapidly 
increasing rural and overall population densities. This 
demographic situation corresponds to levels of undernu- 
trition and malnutrition that exceed those of any other 
major world region.^^ 

Table 19 shows projected calorie and protein supplies 
for selected high-fertility ECAFE countries. Only West 
Malaysia shows 1962 levels of average daily calorie 
intake above minimal requirement for satisfactory health. 
The table indicates that, by 1985, all countries in the 
region, except the Philippines, will exceed minimum 
average daily calorie requirements, and all countries 
except the Philippines, Thailand and Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
will exceed minimum average daily protein requirements. 
The Philippines population is growing faster than th t 
of any other country in the ECAFE region. 

Although most countries in the region are projected 
to exceed minimal average calorie and protein require- 
ments by 1985, the unequal distribution of food supplies 
makes the food situation much more serious than the 
averages in Table 19 indicate. In fact, with average nu- 
tritional levels close to the minimum for satisfactory 
health, the lower classes, especially lower-class families 
with large numbers of children, can still be expected 
to suffer from a high incidence of undernutrition and 
malnutrition in 1985. Because of their high nutritional 
needs for growth, children are the first to suffer from 
malnutrition; and numerous country studies in the 
region have in fact shown that, when the family diet as a 
whole appears on average to be at a satisfactory though 
minimum level, the protien and calorie requirements of 



^Vindicative World Flan for Agricultural Development to 1975 and 
1985, Provisional Regional Study No. 4, Asia and the Far East, 
vol. 1 (Rome, FAO, 1968), p. 50. 
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REGIONAL SEMINAR ON POPULATION ASPECTS OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Table 20. 



Percentage of increase in food demand between 1965 
and 1985 due to population growth"^ 



GDP growth 
assumption 



Population 

growth 
assumption^ 



Far East^ 



Asian 
centrally 
planned 
economies** 



Japan 



Oceania 



Western 
Europe 



Low 



High 




80 
77 
61 
65 



75 
63 
60 
50 



41 
36 
30 
26 



96 
94 
92 
90 



51 
44 
40 
34 



Source : Calculated from Agricultural Commodity Projections for 1975-1985 (Rome : FAO, 1967) vol. I, p. 34, table 5. 
^ Remainder is due to growth in per capita income. 

^ Only one medium population projection is used for the period 1965-1975. Alternative high and low population projections 

are used for the 1975-1985 segment of the overall 1965-1985 period. 
^ Includes Sri Lanka (Ceylon), India, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Korea, Thailand, West Malaysia. 
^ Includes People*s Republic of China, Democratic People*s Republic of Korea, Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, and 

Mongolia. 



children are only 70 to 80 per cent adequate.^* The 
problem is serious because malnutrition can result in 
permanent mental as well as physical retardation of 
growing children, the ge^^erations on whom future social 
and economic progress will depend. 

In five of the eight high-fcrt;lity countries, increases 
in protein supplies are projected to tag behind increases 
in total calorie supplies, with the result that the protein : 
calorie balance cf the diet wil! deteriorate. Even by 1985, 
five of the eight countries are expected to have unsatisfac- 
tory protein*, calorie rarios (less than 10 per cent). This 
is perhaps an inevitable stage of development, since 
cereals, which have a lower protein content than foods of 
animal origin, provide the major source of calories in 
developing countries. It is only after adequate calorie 
supplies have been provided that more feed supplies are 
available for livestock. Pulses are the main source of 
vegetable protein in the region, but so far they have not 
been significantly affected by the "green revolution". It 
may well be, however, that, in some countries, particu- 
larly India, vegetable proteins are a more feasible way of 
eliminating protein deficiencies than animal proteins, 
since a given amount of animal protein requires five to 
eight times the amount of land to produce than an 
equivalent amount of vegetable protein.^^ That such a 

McRoberts,M.,"Food resources of Asian coimtries in the 1970s", 
Population 70 : Proceedings of the Second Conference of the 
Western Pacific Region of the International Planned Parenthood 
Federationy p. 22. 

Y^- 25 See "Population change, food supply and nutrition'*, in part 
II of this report. 



reliance on vegetable protein is possible, is illustrated by 
the Republic of Korea (table 19), whose comparatively 
high protein consumption reflects a very low ratio of 
animal protein to vegetable protein. Fish constitute an 
important source of protein in BangladCc!? and much of 
east Asia, but it is doubtful whether fish production can 
be expanded fast enough to meet the demand for this 
protein source. An increasing fish deficit is expected 
throughout the region, with the proportion of supply 
to demand projected to drop from 90 per cent in 1975 to 
70 per cent in 1985.^^ 

Table 20 shows that, in the ECAFE subr^ions 
where population is growing rapidly, projected increases 
in population are expected to account for well over one- 
half of the increase in food demand between 1965 
and 1985. In Japan and western Europe, in contrast, 
growth in per capita income will account for over one-half 
of the increase in food demand. 

Table 21 shows the growth in food demand itself for 
the same countries over the same period. Both tables 20 
and 21 show that variation of the population assumption 
affects food demand much less than variation of the 
economic growth assumption. Given that high and low 
population variants are introduced into these projections 
only after 1975, the small population effect is not surpri- 
sing. We have already seen from the earlier analysis of 
how rapid population growth affects per capita income, 
education and health development, that the population 

26 McRoberts, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Table 21. 

Index of food demand in 1985 (1965 100) 



GDP growth 
assumption 



Population 

growth 
assumption* 



Far East*' 



Asian 
centrally 
planned 
economies^ 



Japan 



Western 
Europe 



Low 



High 




180 
177 

217 
213 



170 
164 

193 
186 



ISl 
ISO 
175 
172 



144 
139 
146 
139 



123 
121 
131 
128 



Source : Calculated from Agricultural Commodity Projections, op. cit. 

' Only one medium population projection is used for the period 1965-1975. Alternative high and low population projections 

are used for the 1975-19S5 segment of the overall 1965-1985 period. 
^ Includes Sri Lanka (Ceylon)» India> Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Korea, Thailand, West Malaysia. 
® Includes People's Republic of China, Democratic People's Republic of Korea, Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, and 

Mongolia. 



effects after 10 years are small. Food demand projections 
are not available past 198S» but it should be kept in mind 
that, after IS years or so, the divergence in food demand 
between high and low projections would be rapid. 
Again the effects of fertility decline are small in the short 
run but increase rapidly in the long run, so that 
the long-run costs of delaying fertility decline are 
large. 

Even though the effects of varying the population 
assumption are small over the period examined, never- 
theless the small differences are significant for two 
reasons. First, a large proportion of the population is 
close to the borderline of adequate nutrition. Secondly, 
because of the predominant role of agriculture in the 
economies of many ECAFE countries, even relatively 
small changes in food demand or in food imports can 
have serious economic consequences. In Thailand, for 
example, foreign exchange gained from agricultural 
exports (mainly rice) are an important source of invest- 
ment funds. Yet, if Thailand*s very rapid rate of popula- 
tion growth does not significantly decline in the next 
decade or so, the country could eventually very well 
repeat the experience of India, which in this century 
changed from a food exporter to a food importer. 
Although improvements in food supply and nutrition can 
be expected to lower death rates furflier and thereby to 
accelerate population growth (other things being equal), 
nevertheless the overriding economic importance of 
agriculture in the high-fertility ECAFE countries makes 
it a high priority area in terms of development. 



Vn. POPULATION CHANGE AND TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 

A. Transport 

The demand for transport is a derived demand, 
depending for the most part on the level of economic 
development. In the early stages of development, the 
growth rate of transport requirements is usually higher 
than that of GNP because of the increased movement of 
heavy goods that accompanies the early stages of indus- 
trialization, and the enlarged radius of the market that 
accompanies increased specialization. In developing 
countries, the growth rate of the transport sector is often 
two to three times the growth rate of total GNP. In the 
less developed countries of the ECAFE region, transport 
development usually rates first or second among the items 
included in development plans, and it absorbs between 20 
and 35 per cent of total planned development expenditure. 
At later stages of development, on the other hand, the 
provision of services, as compared with the production 
of goods, becomes relatively more important in GNP, 
so that the growth of transport services is usually 
slower than the growth of GNP.^^ 

The expansion of the transport system, especially 
the elaboration of the rail and road networks, builds in a 
great deal of over-capacity at the initial stages of develop- 
ment. This is especially true of feeder roads and rail 

27 Introduction to Transport Planning (United Nations publica- 
tion, Sales No. : 67.n.F.13), pp. 1, 14, 19. 
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spurlines, where the voluine of traffic is very low^ but 
which are necessary to achieve a geographically balanced 
development and to exploit efficiently the resources of the 
more isolated areas. Because of this initial over-capaci- 
ty, transport requirements are not much affected in the 
short run by the rate of population growth. Transport 
expenditures, on the other hand, may be considerably 
affected, because the swelled demand for development 
funds in education, housing, health, etc., competes more 
seriously with the large capital requirements for road and 
rail building, and to a lesser extent, port and airport 
buildin/;^. Hence, the short-run effect of rapid popula- 
tion growth on transport development is for the most 
part indirect, through the decreased availability of 
investment funds for this sector. 

The above observations apply mainly to the transport 
of goods. In the case of passenger transport, the most 
serious effects of rapid population growth are found in 
urban areas, which are characterized not only by rapid 
natural increase but also by rapid rural-urban migration 
and oflen rapidly rising per capita income. Since automo- 
bile ownership depends closely on per capita income, 
this combination of demographic change and economic 
development means that the number of automobiles 
mushrooms even faster than urban population. Already 
the traffic problems of some Asian cities, such as Bangkok, 
not to mention Japanese cities, appear to be as bad as 
those of some American and European cities of compa- 
rable size. With city budgets strained simply to extend 
basic city services to a constant flood of new residents, 
investment funds for the development of modem efficient 
means of mass transportation are difficult to find. 
Nevertheless, if the initial capital outlays for a modern 
mass transportation system can be man^d, great 
savings may be realized in the long run. 

Eventually the high and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion densities that obtain in mos^ developing ECAFE 
countries (see tables 1 and 4) may very well mean that 
passenger transport by private automobile on the 
American and European models will prove unrealistic. 
Traffic congestion and concomitant air and noise pollu- 
tion is akeady reaching intolerable levels in the majof 
metropolitan areas of the United States, western Europe 
and Japan. In developing Asia, with its high potential 
for further urbanization and economic development, as 
well as continued rapid population growth, western 
standards of per capita car ownership imply impreceden ted 
levels of traffic congestion, pollution and petroleum 
resource consumption. A stronger reliance on public 
mass transport tiian has been the case in the United 
States and western Europe seems inevitable. 

B. ConunimicaticHis 

Q As in the case of transport, in its initial stages 
• I imunications development builds a good deal of over- 



capacity into the system, so that communications require- 
ments are also relatively insensitive to the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the short run. In fact, in the case of radio 
and television broadcasting, certain economies may be 
realized with increased population density. The main 
effects of rapid population growth on communications 
development would appear to be {a) the restriction of 
investment funds due to low savings rates and high 
competing investment demands in other areas, and (Jb) 
the slowed growth in per capita income, which, in turn, 
slows growth in per capita ownership of radio and televi- 
sion receivers. Telephones per capita are highly correlated 
with per capita income (regressions of these two variables 
are often used to project telephone needs), so that growth 
in telephones per capita is also indirectly retarded by 
rapid population growth via reduced growth in per capita 
income.^* 

In the case of the telephone network, for which a 
good deal of investment goes into the linkage of indivi> 
dual households and businesses into the network, invest- 
ments depend more directly on population growth. 
Under conditions of rapid growth, private household 
service may have to be starved in order that the business 
and government sector be adequately served. In the 
developing countries in 1970, about 90 per cent of 
telephone services were in fact consumed by business and 
govemment.^^ 



C. Effect of transport and communicatioiis development 
on population change 

Although, in the short run, transport development 
probably accelerates population growth through improved 
penetration of medical services into remote areas, it also 
fosters modernization and mobility, both of which in the 
longer run tend to reduce fertility. Communications 
development can also be effective in introducing into 
these areas the modern aspirations and life styles associa- 
ted with lower fertility. It appears likely that the fairly 
advanced state of transport and communications in the 
rural areas of the Republic of Korea has played a role in 
the drop in the birth rate there over the past few 
years. 

The influence of a good transport system on the 
diffusion of family planning information is illustrated by 
the opening in Bangkok of Thailand's first major family 
planning clinic in January 1965. There was no adverti- 
sing of the programme (news of it travelled almost solely 
by word-of-mouth), yet the first year's acceptors included 

, ^Economic Studies at the National Level in the Field of Tele- 
communications (1964-1968) (Geneva : International Tele^ph and 
Telephone Consultative Committee, 1968), di. 3, p. 16. 

2S^'Develcpment of i»iorities and targets for the Second 
Pevelopment Decade and their implemoitation**, (ECAFE, 
Transport and Commumcations Committee, Telecommunication 
Subcommittee, second session, November 1970), p. 3. 
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women from 54 of Thailand's 71 provinces.^^ The 
geographical mobility fostered by Thailand's public 
transport system^ which is advanced for the country's 
level of economic devif^lopment, undoubtedly figured 
importantly in the large geographical radius of the 
programme's influence. 

VUL POPULATION CHANGE, SOCIAL 
DEPENDENCY, AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Rapid population growth is accompanied by an 
increase in the total dependency burden, some of the 
consequences of which have already been discussed in 
sections 1 and 3. When broken down, the increase in 
total dependency under rapid population growth, as 
compared with slow population growth, consists of a 
large increase in young-age dependency that is partially 
offset by a smaller decrease in old-age dependency. This 
is shown in table 22. 

The effect of these trends in dependency on the 
development of a social security system is not imme- 
diately obvious. On the one hand, since social security 
programmes benefit primarily those over age IS, the low 
old-age dependency ratios under rapid population growth 
would seem to facilitate the development of social 
security programmes (although medical benefits under 
social security generally apply to persons of all ages, 
benefits for maternity, employment injury, unemploy- 
ment, invalidity, old age and survivorship are restricted 
to the working and old ages). On the other hand, ar ^een 
above, the high young-age and total dependency burdens 
and the rapid population growth associated with them 
result in low savings rates and high competing demands 
for investment in other areas. 

On balance, the development of social security 
programmes appears to be retarded by rapid population 
growth, and in the ECAFE region^ this conclusion is 
buttressed by the fact that no country has put into effect 
extensive social security programmes until the related 
processes of economic development and fertility decline 
were well underway. Australia^ New Zealand and Japan 
are the only countries with well-developed social security 
systems. Singapore^ in spite of its very rapid economic 
advances and fertility declines over the past decade^ still 
has only a very marginal social security programme in 
force. The Republic of Korea and Thailand, which like 
Singapore also enjoyed rapid economic growth during 
the 1960s, have no social security provisions except for 
employment injury compensation.^^ Some other coun- 
tries, such as Iran, have ambitious social security legisla- 

30Fawcctt, J.T., et al,, "Thailand : An analysis of time and 
distance factors at an lUD clinic in Bangkok", Studies in famiiy 
Planning, No. 19, May 1967, p. 8. 

^^Secial Security Prat fnuns throughout the World, 1969 
(Washington, United Statesl>epartment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1970). 



tion on the books but coverage that is limited in practice 
due to insufficient funds.^^ 

It is often hypothesized that social security pro- 
grammes should play an important role in any govern- 
ment programme to reduce fertility, because, in the 
absence of such programmes, parents must rely on a large 
family to support them in their old age. Yet in none of 
the developing countries and areas in which fertility has 
declined rapidly over the past decade, including Hong 
Kong, Singapore and the Republic of Korea, is a social 
security programme large enough to have affected 
fertility signi^cantly. Even in most developed countries 
today, the government social security component of 
old-age income is often small and does not seem to 
have a strong determining effect on fertility. It appears 
that the development of social security programmes, 
although they undoubtedly accelerate fertility decline, 
have relatively small effects compared to other social 
changes relating to economic development and moderni- 
zation. In fact, the causation seems to run at least as 
much in the reverse direction. As family size declines and 
parent survivorship continues to improve, the burden 
that economically inactive parents are on their children 
increases, so that the need grows for the State to assume 
part of this burden. If the ratio of benefits (in terms of 
fertUity reduction) to costs of social security programmes 
is indeed small (the question needs to be studied), then, 
in view of the large financial and administrative require- 
ments of such programmes, the best policy may be to 
divert only a minimum of scarce investment funds to them 
until economic take off is well underway. 

Given that family planning surveys show old^ge 
security to be a frequently nr^ntioned reason for conti- 
nuing the traditional pattern of large families, research 
needs to be done on why ftciWxiy is declining anyway in 
many countries that are developing rapidly economically, 
but where social security programmes are still in their 
infancy. It may well be that in the context of reduced 
economic value of younger children and weakened 
traditional obligations of older children toward parents, 
parents come to view the gain in personal savings due to 
smaller family size as more than offsetting the losses in 
old-age support from grown children. Studies need to be 
done of how parents, in countries at different stages of 
economic development and demographic transition, 
break down their anticipated old-age income into inheri- 
tance, personal savings and investment income, private 
pension plans. Government social security, and support 
from grown children. 

It should be noted that social security programmes 
could contribute more effectively to fertility decline if 
Governments took care to remove pro-natalist elements 
from ihem. In the case of maternity benefits, for example, 

^^Sociai Security in Asia: Trends and Problems^ Sixth Asian 
Regional Conference, (Geneva: ILO, 1968). 
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paid maternity leave might be provided only for the first 
two births. 

IX. POPULATION CHANGE, CONJUGAL 
STATUS AND THE FAMILY 

In western nations, and more recently in Japan, 
there was a multiphasic response to the sustained natural 
increase that stemmed from sustained mortality decline." 
This response, which was essentially the same from 
country to country, regardless of language or religion, 
was to postpone marriage, increase celibacy, resort to 
abortion, practise contraception and emigrate overseas. 
In many cases, the response occurred because people 
found that their accustomed levels of fertility were 
handicapping them in their effort to take advantage of 
the new opportunities provided by the emerging economy 
(see dicussion of population change and mobility in sect. 
X). For those who remained in the rural areas, the main 
response was to postpone marriage in order to be able to 
inherit or buy a farm large enough at least to maintain 
the status and standard of living of their parents or 
perhaps to improve it, given the example of economic 
progress and rising living standards in the urban areas. 

In most Asian countries, the response of postpone- 
ment of marriage to sustained natural increase appears 
less marked than it was in Europe. This is probably due 
in part to differences-in faoiily structure. European 
society held married couples responsible for their children 
without much help from their extended kin, whereas in 
many Asian countries, especially in south Asia, a bride- 
groom is usually not expected to be able to take care of a 
family immediately, a responsibility that, at the beginning, 
rests with his extended kin.^ 

Although the average age at marriage is much lower 
and celibacy much rarer in most Asian countries than it 
was in Europe, nevertheless the average age at marriage 
is increasing rapidly in those countries where fertility is 
declining rapidly. Table 23, which shows the distribu- 
tion of women by marital status in each age group, 
indicates that in tiie continubg high-fertility countries 
there has been little chaiige iifthe average age at marriage 
over the past IS years or so,jivhereas, in the high-but- 
decUning^fertility countries, the age at first marriagp has 
been increasing, as indicated indirectly by the substantial 
increases in the proportion that single women are of all 
women in the 1S«'24 age group. Postponement of 
marriage plays an important role in Japan's current low 
fertility^ as indicated by the fad that, in 1965, almost 85 
per cent of women aged IS • 24 were single, higher even 
than Sweden in 1969. 

^^vi8> K., '^Hieory of diange and response in modem 
demographic history**, F^uhiian Imex^ vol. 29, No. 4, October 
1963, pp. 345-367. 

^'yrdal, G., Asian Drama (New Yoric : Ptothewi. 1968), 
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The relatively low ages at marriage in most hig^- 
fertility countries, especially India and Pakistan, offer 
great potential for decreasing the birth rate via increases 
in the average age at marriage, despite the prevalence 
of the extended family system. The recent rapid fertility 
declines and increases in age at marri^e among the 
Chinese populations of Hong Kong and Singapore, offer 
grounds for optimism in this regard, because they have 
occurred in spite of a strong familism until recently 
considered so congenial to high fertility. It would seem 
that the extended family pattern is not nearly so great a 
barrier to fertility decline as was once thought. 

Widowhood has been declining in the ECAFE 
region, as part of the general mortality decline, thus 
tending to increase fertility, but this effect is probably 
small. Divorce is a rather rare phenomenon in the 
region, and its influence on fertility is undoubtedly also 
small, with the possible exceptions of Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 

X. POPULATION CHANGE AND SOCIAL 
MOBILITY 

How rapid population growth tends to retard social 
mobility was discussed in general terms in the introduc- 
tion. In the rural areas, increases in the ratio of popula- 
tion to arable land offset gains in land productivity and 
hence retard the growth of per capita income. In the 
urban areas, the absorption of rural migrants into the 
urban labour force is impeded by the necessity to absorb 
also the rapid urban natural increase, in contrast to 
nineteenth-<:entrury Europe ^ere urban natural increase 
was near-zero or negative. The absorption of migrants 
is also made difficult by the fact that the urban 
industrial sector is more capital-intensive and less labour- 
intensive than it was in nineteenth-century Europe. 
Unemployment and underemployment thus characterize 
both rural and urban areas. Income inequalities are 
perpetuated or even aggravated, and social mobility is 
impeded. 

A situation of rising average per capita income 
greatly facilitates upward social mobility^ and it has been 
seen that rapid population growth slows the growth of 
per capita income* Education is an important avenue of 
upward mobility, and rapid population growth also 
erodes per capita gains in education. Moreover, social 
mobility often requires geographic mobility, and the 
latter is impeded by the housing shortages related to 
rapid population growth. 

Social mobility not only is affected by but also 
affects population diange by providing powerful motives 
for reducing fertility (as mentioned in sect X). As 
parents rise in status in the new economic order, children 
become more expensive in terms of education, housing, 
etc.,. at the same time that they become economically less 
useful. Moreover, since sodal mobility and the geogra- 
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phical mobility that often goes with it weaken the 
traditional obligations to and from extended kin, parents 
need higher reserves of liquid or physical assets for 
possible emergencies and for their old age. Such assets 
are necessary also to seize effectively the new opportuni- 
ties to get ahead economically. In this type of situation, 
parents perceive the costs of children as high, compared 
with a traditional rural setting, and are motivated to 
limit the size of their families. 

The fact that fertility is declining rapidly in Asia only 
in those countries with rapidly rising per capita incomes is 
consistent with the hypothesis that social mobility is an 
important contributing cause of these declines. However, 
since economic development involves a whole constella- 
tion of social changes, it is difficult to isolate the effect 
of social mobility alone. The development and use 
of mobility indices in multivariate analyses* of fertility 
behaviour is a largely unexplored area of demographic 
research. 

XI. INTERRELATION OF POPULATION 
DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

Changes in each of the spheres of social development 
considered have their effects on fertility, but from a 
policy point of view, the crucial question is: what is the 
most effective mix of socio-economic changes (including 
the introduction of family planning programmes) that 
is consistent with rapid economic and social progress and 
that will rapidly bring down the birth rai^e? 

There is no doubt that government family planning 
programmes have an important role to play in any such 
mix, especiaUy at the initial stages of the programmes. 
The large number of KAP-type surveys (concerning 
knowledge of, attitudes toward, and practice of family 
planning) over the past few years have shown that married 
couples in high- and medium-fertility countries have on 
average more children than they regard as ideal. It is 
only in the low-fertility developed countries that couples 
have fewer children than they regard as ideal.35 This 
excess of actual over ideal fertility behaviour in the high- 
and medium-fertility countries implies a substantial 
reservoir of ready acceptors at the inception of a family 
planning programme; and experience tuais indeed shown 
that the number of acceptors expands very rapidly in the 
early stages of a programme. It then tapers off into a 
much slower rate of growth, no doubt in part because of 
the partial exhaustion of this reservoir of ready acceptors 
(in part also to the reluctance of governments to devote 
more than a small part of development funds to family 
planning programmes). In the Republic of Korea, for 
example, KAP surveys showed that the percentage of 
couples in the child-bearing ages * using contraception 

3SR. Hill, "Attitudes to family planning", in Lengyel, op. cit.^ 
92-96. 



increased from 9 to 20 per cent between 1964 and 1966, 
and the evidence indicates that the government pro- 
gramme accounted for much of this increase. But more 
recently the expansion of the programme has slowed 
greatly36. 

It should be noted th^ there are many problems in 
measuring the independent effect of a family planning 
programme on fertility, as indicated by the fact that in 
all those countries and areas characterized by recent 
rapid fertility decline (Hong Kong, Singapore and 
the Republic of Korea), fertility declines had already set 
in before the advent of national family planning policies 
and programmes. Programme evaluation is clearly 
important for any long-run population policy. 

Even if all the high-fertility countries in the ECAFE 
region had 100 per cent effective family planning program- 
mes, so that each couple had exactly as many children as 
it considered ideal, the result would still be explosive 
population growth.37 Given that the ideal family size in 
these countries typically exceeds at least three and often 
four children, the doubling time of the population would 
at best be extended by a decade or so. Family planning 
programmes are an indispensable part of any population 
programme, since the excess of actual over desired births 
is substantial, but the more important long-run problem 
is to alter those aspects of social structure that motivate 
couples to have large families in the first place. With a 
substanitial reservoir of ready acceptors at the initial 
stages of a family planning programme, a Government 
is wise to expand rapidly the scope of the programme, 
since the ratio of benefits to costs is high. But, as actual 
family size gets closer to ideal family size, the ratio of 
benefits to costs decreases. Studies need to be done to 
determine the optimal balance between investment in 
family planning programmes, on the one hand, and 
investment in those aspects of socio-economic develop- 
ment that will bring down family size goals, on the other, 
so that the excess of actual over desired births will always 
be large enough for the marginal costs of converting a 
woman to the pool of acceptors will be reasonably low. 

What then is the best mix of socio-evonomic 
changes that will bring about a rapid decline in family 
size desires? Earlier it was stated that, with mortality 
decline, sustained natural increase, and economic develop- 
ment, people limit births in part because they find that 
their accustomed high fertility makes it difficult for them 
either to safeguard their old economic advantages or to 
seize effectively the new opportunities to gain new 
advantages (sect. X). The precise mechanisms involved 
in this evolution need to be specified, and, moreover, the 
possibility needs to be investigated that, with the emer- 
gence of new life styles, large families increasingly pose 

^Ruprecht and Wahren, op. cif.^ p. 66. 

Davis, ''Population policy: Will current programs 
succeed?" Science, vol. 158, November 1967, pp. 730-739. 
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disadvantages for a couple's leisure life as well as their 
economic life (the two of course c*re interrelated). 

On the economic side of this problem, one recent 
study applied correlation techniques to data from SO 
countries (including 15 from the ECAFE region) to 
examine to what extent the intermediate variables of 
(a) percentage of females economically active in non- 
agricuhural occupations, (6) percentage of population 
who are unpaid family workers, and (c) percentage of 
population under age 15 who are in the labour force, 
accounted for the fertility effects of the more general 
exogenous variables of urbanization, industrialization 
and education.3B it was found that, when the three 
intermediate variables were controlled for, the large 
correlations between fertility and the exogenous variables 
were reduced approximately to zero, suggesting that the 
three intermediate variables are of considerable causal 
importance. Nevertheless, caution is necessary in 
inferring causation because almost all development 
indicators are intercorrelated with the above three inter- 
mediate variables. 

The study suggests that strictly enforced compulsory 
education and child labour laws can be important 
population policy supplements to family planning pro- 
grammes, as can be education and manpower policies 
designed to provide women with aspirations and work 
roles that compete with their aspirations and roles as 
mothers. A large number of studies^' have shown that a 
woman's educational and labour force status has a very 
strong influence on her fertility behaviour. 

Some studies have shown that such variables as 
newspaper circulation per capita^ telephones per capita^ 
and number of modem objects in the home area more 
closely related to fertility behaviour than per capita 
income itself.^ The causal connections linking these 
variables to fertility are not clear, however, and hence the 
policy implications are not clear either. For example^ 
despite the high correlation of telephones per capita with 
the birth rate, it probably does not follow that an increase 
in telephones per capita^ in the absence of the other 
socio-economic changes that would normally accom- 
pany such an increase, would produce a significant 
fertility decline. The causal mechanisms that underlie 
such correlations need to be investigated. It is possible 
that they reflect the emergence of modem life styles 
characterized by material possessions and forms of 
leisure and recreation that are increasingly expensive and 
that increasingly compete with children who are also 
increasingly expensive. 

3Bj.D.Kasarda, ^'Ecottomic structure and fertility: Acompara- 
tive analysis", Demography, vol. 8, No. 3, August 1971, pp. 
307-318. 

39Reviewed in Kasarda, op. cit. 




40Sec, for example, D. Kirk, "A new demographic transition?" 
n National Academy of Sciences, ^p. c//.,pp. 123-147. 



If we look at the high-fertility countries and areas 
where fertility is rapidly declining (Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and the Republic of Korea), their common 
characteristics are a period of sustained per capita econo- 
mic growth starting a few years before rapid fertility 
decline, a housing shortage due to rapid population 
growth and the concentration of investment in high- 
growth industries, and rapid expansion of the educational 
system. The introduction of family planning programmes 
appears in each case to have accelerated a fertility 
already underway. A government policy of pushing 
investments in education and high-growth industries 
appears therefore to be good population as well as econo- 
mic policy. 

What then about such countries as India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, and Indonesia, where economic growth is 
sluggish? One recent study has shown that, in Asia, 
per capita income thresholds for fertility decline are much 
lower than they are in Latin America (perhaps because 
problems of overpopulation are more salient), so that 
the situation in these countries may not be as hopeless as 
it sometimes seems. The Asian countries in fertility 
transition by 1960-1964 all had incomes well below 300 
dollars, which is roughly the average level for onset of 
fertility decline in Latin America. With the exception of 
the Philippines, which seems to fit the Latin American 
pattern more than the Asian pattern, all Asian countries 
that had reached a per capita income of 200 dollars were 
experiencing or had experienced (Japan) a rapid fall in 
the birth rate. In Sri Lanka (Ceylon) and the Republic 
of Korea, the onset of fertility decline began at per 
capita incomes of around 125 dollars. 

With regard to education, Sri Lanka (Ceylon) is an 
interesting case because it illustrates the importance of 
co-ordinating education policy with manpower policy. 
Although rapid increases in secondary and higher educa- 
tion enrolments appear to have played a role in the recent 
fertility decline in that country, the education has been 
primarily of a humanistic nature not geared to develop- 
ment needs. As a result there is a high rate of unem- 
ployment among the educated, the economy is stagnating, 
political instability is increasing, and the fertility decline 
appears to be levelling off.^^ 

Although the present discussion is concerned with 
the relation of population change to changes in social and 
economic institutions, it should be noted that still other 
non-family planning avenues are open to Governments 
to reduce the birth rate. Many proposals, too numerous 
to be reviewed here, have been made for extension of 
voluntary fcrtili^ control (e.g. liberalization of abortion 
laws), establishment of involuntary fertility control (e.g. 

^Ubid. pp. 142-143. 

42Wri^t, N.H., "Ceylon: The relationship of demographic 
factors and marital fertility to the recent fertility decline", Studies 
in Family Planning, No. 59, November 1970, pp. 17-20. 
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compulsory sterilization for all males with three or more 
living children), intensified educational campaigns (inclu- 
ding introduction of population materials into primary 
and secondary schools), incentive programmes (e.g. 
payments for periods of non-pregnancy or non-birth), 
tax and welfare benefits and penalties (e.g. preference 
given to small families in public housing), and still other 
possibilities.^^ 

m PROBLEMS OF DATA AND MEASUREMENT 

Simply to assess the magnitude of the population 
problem, it is necessary to have accurate birth and death 
registration as well as population censuses carried out at 
regular intervals. Yet in many ECAFE countries these 
data are rudimentary, especially registration data. In 
addition to basic data on births, deaths, migration and 
size of population, more refined demographic analysis 



requires accurate marriage registration and accurate 
information on the distribution of the population by 
marital status, in order to compute such measures as the 
average age at marriage and age-specific marital fertility 
rates. Such data are very sparse in the less developed 
ECAFE countries. Data on birth interval and fertility by 
parity (number of children ever bom), a. type of informa- 
tion necessary for any penetrating evaluation of fertility 
trends, are even more rare, as are data on fertility by 
income, occupation, education and other socio-economic 
variables. The demographic variable is crucial to socio- 
economic development, and, to adequately incorporate it 
into national planning programmes, more effort needs to 
be devoted to the development of census, registration and 
national sample survey programmes. 



43fiereison, B., "Beyond family planning**, Pakistan Interna- 
tional Family Planning Conference, Dacca, 1969, pp. 67-97. 



2. POPULATION CHANGE, CONJUGAL STATUS AND THE FAMILY* 



Births, deaths and geographic movements occur in 
social contexts dominated by marriage and family life. 
When a man dies, he is someone's father, someone^s 
uncle, someone's son, someone's husband. When a 
woman moves from one city to another, she moves as 
wife, as daughter, as mother-in-law. Relatively few births 
take place outside of a marital union. Birth control 
involves couples as well as individuals. For these rea- 
sons, it is disturbing that so little is known, for most of 
the ECAFE countries, about families and about the 
formation and dissolution of marital unions. 

Parents and other relatives undoubtedly influence 
most of the important decisions made about reproduc- 
tion: questions of when to marry, how soon to have the 
first child, whether to use birth control, when to have the 
second and later diildren, how many children to have in 
all, when to end child-bearing, and whether or not to 
tolerate a divorce or a separation (Hill, 1967). The 
family is also one of the primary agents of socialization, 
imparting to a child attitudes about many intermediate 
variables (Davis and Blake, 1956) including: whether 
marriage is only desirable or almost mandatory, whether 
sexual abstinence within maniage is permissible, whether 
long absences from the home of either husband or wife 
are normatively allowable, what frequencies and timing 
of intercourse are optimal, whether induced abortion is a 
moral act, and other similar matters. The family may also 
influence reproductive behaviour in more indirect ways, 
for example, by serving as a communication channel 

*By James A. Palmore. of the East-West Population Institute, 
r 'Ci Center, Honolulu and the Department of Sociology, 
D I Hawaii, Honoluhi, Hawaii, United States. 



through which birth control information is filtered (see 
Palmore, 1968 ; Palmore, Hirsch and Ariffin, 1971). Also, 
if the family functions in society to the exclusion of other 
social groups, family members may not be able to partici- 
pate in non^familial activities that influence reproductive 
behaviour (Goldberg and Litton, 1969). 

With respect to mortality, it is clear that the family 
serves functions related to health (see, for example, 
Carter and GUck, 1970, 11). Whether in a developed or 
developing country, family members care for one 
another in times of sickness, food products are processed 
in the home and consumed differentially there, and the 
family structure itself may affect the living standards and 
sanitary conditions of a given family member. 

Geographic mobility is family-related: wives and 
children tend to accompany husbands when they move; 
single persons are perhaps more apt to move than married 
persons; and the need to be close to kin frequently 
precipitates a move from one place to another. For 
example, 60 per cent of females and 35 per cent of males 
over five years old who changed residence between 1961 
and 1966 in the Republic of Korea reported "family 
reasons" for moving (Choe and Park, 1969, table 64 
and 65). 

Birth, death and mobility also have important 
effects on marital status and family structures. For 
example, a high-mortality situation may preclude the 
prevalence of certain types of extended family (Palmore, 
Klein and Ariffin, 1970). It also could be hypothesized 
that high rates of geographic mobility either place psres- 
sures on marital unions and lead to higher divorce rates, 
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or foster certain types of extended kinship structures 
to provide a larger base of social support. 

In short, the area of interaction between families and 
population change is very wide in scope and involves a 
two-way process : family structures influence population 
change; population changes influence family structure. 

When social scientists discuss the movement from 
traditional to modern society, they often emphasize the 
shift from social organization based primarily on kinship 
to social organization based on a broader set of institu- 
tions. While kinship is important even in modern socie- 
ties, part of the modernization, industrialization and 
urbanization process is seen as a change in emphasis: 
socially valued goals are achieved by individuals interac- 
ting with many institutions (modem) instead of by family 
members interacting primarily as parts of family units 
(traditional). In an isolated, pre-literate village, the 
kinship system must perform economic functions, 
educational functions, protective functions (police, fire), 
recreational functions and social security functions (in 
old age or during sickness). It also serves as the principal 
environment in which a person is viewed as "whole", 
instead of in his many separate roles as father, employee, 
commuter, bank client, hospital patient, etc. In the 
modern setting, the family serves chiefly as the source of 
emotional response to a whole person, while losing its 
predominance in education, social security, and Jie 
like. 

This theoretical view of the family may be linked to 
population change in many ways. Ryder (1959) has 
connected certain societal types with each of the 
stages in demographic transition — the movement from 
consanguineal familism to individualism accompanying 
the movement from a society with high fertility and high 
mortality to a society with low fertility and low mortality. 
Other authors have concentrated on the effects of family 
structure on fertility (e.g. Hawthorn, 1970, C3i.V) or on 
the effects of different fertility and mortality patterns on 
family structure or family size (e.g. Burch. 1970). One 
of the more interesting notions is that the values and 
costs of children to parents change as a couple moves 
through the period of modernization (e.g. Leibenstein, 
1957;Fawcctt, 1971). 

Clearly, the relationship between the family and 
population change has many ramifications. Rather than 
attempt to deal with all of these areas, succeeding parts of 
this discussion emphasize the interrelations between 
fertility and family structure. This stress results primarily 
because fertility variation is the main controlling variable 
in population growth in today's world and, also, because 
more data are available on this subtopic. 



Extended Family Livings Fertility and Family 
Planning Use 

In order to assess the effects of family on population 
change, many authors limit their measurement of family- 
related variables to a simple concern with differences 
between persons living in extended families and those 
living in nuclear families. Hypotheses relating extended- 
family living to fertility are particularly plentiful. The 
extended-family system has been said to coincide with 
early marriage patterns (see Hawthorn, 1970, p. 87 ff.). 
The relationship between labour force participation of 
wives and their fertility has been said to be confounded by 
extended-family living with its greater ease of caring for 
children (e.g. Hawthorn, 1970, p. 103 ff.). The often- 
raised spectre of the mother-in-law problem in family 
planning action programmes leads to the hypothesis that 
family planning is likely to .be practised less in situations 
where there is greater involvement with extended kin. 

The chief difficulty with the many hypotheses is that 
there are so little data available for evaluating their truth. 
What data there are do not present conclusive findings, 
as can be seen from data for the Republic of Korea, 
West Malaysia, and India. 

In February 1971, the Korean Institute for Research 
in the Behavioural Sciences conducted a sample survey of 
the Republic of Korea. Included in their data were 
measures of the current living status of married women 
between the ages of 15 and 45 and data on fertility and 
family planning behaviour. When the data are compared 
within each of three broad age groups (1 5 to 29, 30 to 34 
and 35 to 44), little difference is found between the 
cumulative fertility of women living in extended families 
and those living in nuclear families (table 24). Somewhat 
larger differences in the family planning behaviour are 
found(table 25), but only the greater prevalence of induced 
abortion among nuclear-family women is really signifi- 
cant. 

Data for central India show little relationship 
between cumulative fertility and family structure (Driver, 
1963, p. 82 ff.). 

In research on West Malaysia, Palmore and Arifiin 
have found that married women 15 to 44 years old 
currently living in extended families have lower cumula- 
tive fertility than women who have never lived in an 
extended family. However, women who previously 
lived in an extended family but no longer do so have the 
highest cumulative fertility (table 26). Presumably, high 
fertility may lead to separation of one family from an 
extended unit. The West Malaysian findings persist 
if, using a multiple classification analysis, statistical 
adjust ment is made for differences in place of residence, 
age at first marriage, number of times married, educa- 
tional attainment of the woman and race (see Blau and 
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Table 24. 



Republic of Korea: Selected fertility indices by the type of family structnre and by respondent's age 





Family structure 
(current living status) 


Mean 
number of 
pregnancies 


Mean 
number of 
live births 


Mean age 
at first 

marriage 
(years) 


Mean first 
birth interval 
(months) 


R's age Living in ; 

29 or Extended family 

Younger Nuclear family 


1.8 
2.0 


1.7 
1.7 


21.0 
21.5 


16.6 
16.5 


R's age 
30-34 


Living in : 
Extended family 
Nuclear family 


4.2 
4.2 


3.7 
3.4 


20.6 
21.2 


24.7 
20.7 


R's age 
35 or 
older 


Living in: 
Extended family 
Nuclear family 


6.2 
6.2 


5.4 

5.1 


19.0 
18.6 


39.1 
39.1 


Total, 
all ages 


Living in: 
Extended family 
Nuclear family 


4.1 
4.4 


3.6 

3.6 


20.1 
20.2 


28.0 
28.0 



Source : Korean Institute for Research in the Behavioural Sciences* Psychological Perspectives : Family Planning in Korea t (Seoul, in press). 



Duncan, 1967; Andrews, Morgan and Sonquist, 1967, for 
explanation of multiple classification analysis). These 
West Malaysian data agree with findings for other 
countries in research by Nag and Pakrasi and Malaker 
(discussed in Hawthorn, 1970, p. 86 If.). 

Available data are either contradictory from one 
country to another or inconclusive. There are many 
possible reasons for this: mortality and geographic 
mobility may afTect the possibility of living in an extended 
family — a couple cannot live with parents or siblings if the 
parents or siblings are dead — or migration may affect 
living patterns since migration before first marriage may 
make extended-family living unlikely (Palmore, Klein and 
Ariffin, 1970). Taking into account these what might be 
termed availability factors in the West Malaysia data does 
modify the magnitude of fertility differences between 
women living in different family situations, but it does 
not change the direction of the relationship stated earlier 
(table IT)} A similar cross-tabulation for the Republic 
of Korea (using the data from the Korean Institute for 
Research in the Behavioural Sciences Family Life Survey 
mentioned above) also shows that consideration of the 
availability factors does not modify the direction of the 
relationship between family structure and fertility (table 
not shown). 

1 These results are from unpublished research work in 
progress under the direction of Palmore and Ariffin. 



Another reason the results relating family structure 
to fertility may be unclear, is because classifications of 
family structure are crude and do not really measure the 
aspects of family structure that are most important in 
terms of determining fertiliity*^ For example, it may not 
be the actual living arrangements of family members that 
is of importance but rather the frequency and types of 
social interaction that they have with one another. Even 
though family members may live somewhat removed 
from one another, they may interact socially both frequen- 
tly and intensely. 

It is also possible that the family structure fertility 
relationship is unclear because there are variables inter- 
vening between family structure and tertility that have 
not been adequately measured in the studies completed to 
date. Indentification and verification of these variables 
form a critical research question for the future. 

Age at First Marriage 

Another illustration of the complex relationships 
between family, conjugal status and population change is 
provided by data on the ages at which men and women 
first marry. It is known that the age at first marriage for 
women has been increasing in many of the ECAFE 

2 For an interesting and comprehensive discussion of family 
structure classifications, see Howard, 1971. 
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countries: samples are found in Malaysia (Cho, Palmore 
and Saunders, 1968; Palmore and Ariffin, 1969), Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon) (e.g. Sarkar, 1957), India (Chidambaram 
and Zodegekar, 1969) and the Republic of Korea (Cho 
and Hahm, 1968), Many questions are occasioned by 
observing a trend of this type: (a) What affect does this 
change in age at marriage have on fertility and hence on 
population growth rates? (b) What effect do changes in 
age at marriage have on the prevalent family structures in 
a country ?(c) How does changing age at marriage affect 
the status of women (which may indirectly influence 
population change) ? (d) Why do these changes occur? 

Since later marriage affects the period during which a 
man or woman is exposed to the risk of conception, it is 
obvious that later marriage should decrease fertility to 
some extent, all other factors remaining constant. This 
fact is not easily demonstrable, however, because in the 
real world, other factors do not usually remain constant. 
In both India and West Malaysia, for example, women 
who marry later have shorter first birth intervals (for 
India, see Chidambaram and Zodegekar, 1969). In West 
Malaysia, the spacing between births remains shorter for 
women who married late for some time after the first 
birth interval (see table 28), There are also differences in 
contraceptive use among women who marry at different 
ages. In the Republic of Korea in 1971 , for example, only 
15 per cent of the women who married after age 25 were 
currently using a contraceptive whereas 26 per cent of the 
women who married before age 20 were current users. 
While these complicating factors make the effect of age at 
marriage on fertility difficult to measure, a few studies 
have shown that it does indeed make a substantial 
difference on fertility of women who marry later (e.g. 
Palmore and Ariffin, 1969). 

Ages at marriage are also of interest, however, 
because they are believed to be related to family structure 
more generally. For example, one would expect women 
who marry early to be more likely to live in extended- 
family units (see Hawthorn, 1970, p. 87). Research on 
this for Republic of Korea and West Malaysia, 
however, noes not show the same relationship for both 
countries. In West Malaysia, a higher percentage of 
women who married young were living in nuclear 
families; in the Republic of Korea, a higher percentage 
of women who married young were living in extended 
families (see table 29). In both cases, the data shown 
are only for women who had at least one parent or 
parent-in-law alive. These data are inconclusive, however, 
because they refer to where women live now instead 
of where they lived right after marriage. However, for 
West Malaysia, the data on living arrangements right 
after marriage show the same relationship (table not 
shown). Further work is needed on the data for both 
of these before these preliminary findings should be 
O viewed as conclusive, since ethnic or socio-economic 

ERIC 



intervening variables may account for the differences in 
the relationship for the two. At present, it can only be 
said that the relationship between age at marriage 
and family structure is complex and needs further 
research. 

It is difficult to predict what will happen to ages at 
marriwge in the future. One phenomenon that is common 
to many EG\FE countries is an imbalance in the ratio 
between the men and women who would usually marry. 
Men tend to be older than the women they marry. Due 
to recent changes in birth rates of many ECAFE nations, 
the ratio of men 25 to 29 years old to women 20 to 24 
years old shows a surplus of women in the prime marriage 
years (see table 30). Whether this will lead to lower 
percentages of women marrying or to shifts in age at 
marriage towards more equal ages between bride and 
groom is difficult to predict. It seems likely that both will 
happen. 



Discussion 

The remarks and data presented in the preceding 
paragraphs are only a small subset of the many possible 
relationships between family types, conjugal status and 
population change that could be fruitfully discussed. 
However, while it is clear that theoretical arguments 
linking population change to family structure and mar- 
riages are powerful and convincing, data currently avail- 
able for most ECAFE nations do not perinit a full under- 
standing of the empericai relationships. The importance 
of knowledge about these relationships is easily demon- 
strated, but the facts simply are not known. Two 
concrete illustrations of the important issues involved 
would be: 

1. The labour force participation of women usually 
correlates negatively with their fertility. Whether women 
participate in the labour force relates also to child-care 
facilities, and one potential source of child care comes 
from the extended family. While the causality of the 
relationship between fertility and labour force participe- 
tion is not certain (do women who work have fewer 
ctuldren because they work or do they work because they 
have fewer children ?), some have argued (e.g. Blake, 1965 ; 
Davis, 1967) that increased labour force participation for 
women would be one way to lower fertility in developing 
countries. One might argue equally persuasively that 
lower fertility will lead to greater labour force participa- 
tion by women. Surely either argument speaks strongly 
for a need to understand the relationship between labour 
force participation and fertility to foster social and 
economic development, and the relationship of extended, 
family living to labour force participation is a necessary 
element in this* 
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Table 29. 

Percentage distribution of type of family structure by age at first marriage for (a) the Republic of Korea, 
1971, and (b) West Malaysia, 1966-1967, for currently married women 15-44 years old (data only 
for women with at least one parent or parent-b-Iaw alive) 



Ace flt first m&rriflce 
^ ^ extended family extended family 



Living in Not living in Total 

(%) 



Republic of Korea 

Married at ages 0-19 33 67 100 

Married at ages 20-24 31 69 100 

Married at 25 or later 24 76 100 

All ages at marriage 31 69 100 
West Malaysia 

Marrried at ages 0-14 18 82 100 

Marriedat ages 15-19 27 73 100 

Married at 20 or later 30 70 100 

All ages at marriage 26 74 100 



Sotvrces : For Republic of Korea, da^a are from unpublished work on the survey discussed in the source note to table 1. For West 
Malaysia, data are from unpublished work in progress under the direction of James Palmore and Ariffin bin Marzuki 
and are from the West Malaysian Family Survey described in National Family Planning Board of Malaysia, 1968. 



Table 30. 



Selected ECAFE nations: Ratio of men 25-29 years old to women 20-24 years old fr.r latest available years 



Country 


Year 


Ratio of men 25-29 
to women 20-24 


Australia 


1965 


101.9 


Brunei 


1960 


97.0 


Fiji 


1966 


84.9 


Hong Kong 


1966 


123.4 


India 


1961 


96.8 


Iran 


1966 


88.9 


Japan 


1966 


96.9 


Khmer Republic 


1962 


84.6 


Korea, Republic of 


1967 


95.7 


Malaysia (West) 


1957 


81.9 


Nepal 


1961 


91.3 


New Zealand 


1966 


94.3 


Pakistan 


1961 


103.9 


Philippines 


1967 


83.3 


■ • Singiapor^ ■ • 


1957 ■ 


103.0 


Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 


1963 


84.7 


Thailand 


1960 


85.1 



urce : Demographic Yearbooks 1967, 1968 (United Nations publications, Sales No. E/F 68.XIII.1, E/F 69.Xm.l). 
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2. Early age at marriage usually coincides with lower 
educational attainment for women (for example, for West 
Malaysia, see Palmore and Ariffin, 1969). Again, the 
direction of causality is unclear: do women marry early 
because they have finished school or do they leave school 
because they get married ? One may also say that early 
marriage is related more generally to a woman's social 
freedom and access io the world outside the family (see 
Goldberg and Litton, 1969). The social effects of chang- 
ing age at marriage are much wider than simple changes 
in fertility. 

The above are only two illustrations of important 
reasons why more should be known about family struc- 
tures and social development. More general theses state 
that kinship solidarity has both functional and disfunc- 
tional elements for modernization (see Talmon, 1970; 
Liwak, 1970). For most ECAFE countries, one cannot 
even be definitive about the factual situation with respect 
to families and marital status. In this situation, social 
planning is difficult, to say the least, and an enumeration 
of the population changes and social efTects occasioned by 
shifts in family types and marital status will remain 
elusive until the basic data are compiled and the vital 
research has been begun. 

Andrews, P., Morgan, J. and Sonquist, J,, Multiple 
Classification Analysis^ Ann Arbor, Mich* : University 
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3. POPULATION, HOUSING AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT* 



A. Housing and Housing Needs 

The home and its physical environment is the single 
context in which the largest range of human needs is met 
and the largest part of human life is lived. Improvement 
in housing and community facilities is not only valuable 
by itself but is also an important means to social and 
economic development — a means for raising standards 
of health, education, social welfare services and producti- 
vity.' 

A great part of the world's population is housed in 
unfit and unhealthy dwellings, and physical surroundings 
and housing output has steadily lagged behind needs 
during the First Development Decade (1960-1970).^ 
Housing is a very acute economic and social problem in 
the developing countries. In three continents of the 
world-Africa, Asia and Latin America— it is estimated 
that one-half of the population is homeless or dwells in 
unsafe and grossly overcrowded housing. According to 
the 1965 United Nations estimates, the three combined 
areas of developing Africa, Asia and the Far East and 
Latin America require construction of at least 27.1 
million dwelling units annually during the period 1970- 
1975. For Asia and the Far East, 19.8 million housing 
units ««ed to be constructed annually to cope with 
increasing population, urbanization, and obsolescence of 
houses and accumulated backlog of need.^ Available 
statistics for countries in Asia and the Far East show that 
less than two houses per thousand population are being 
built each year,* a figure that is markedly below the 
desirable rate of eleven per thousand for Asia and the Far 
East required in 1960 to eliminate the accumulated 
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*By Shigemi Kono, Populatioa Division, United Nations 
Headquarters, New York. 

^Towards Accelerated Development : Proposals for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade (United Nations publication. 
Sales No. : E.70U.A.2), p. 14. 

** 21970 luport on the World Socihl Situation (United Nations 
publication Sales No. : 71.IV.13. 

^ World Housing Conditions and Estimates of Housing Require- 
ments (United Nations publication. Sales No. : 65.IV.8), p. 4, 
table 1. 

41970 Report on World Social Situation^ op. cit. 



backlog of housing need and to provide for the growth of 
population.^ 

In Asia, the housing situation is no better in rural 
areas than in urban areas. At the beginning of the 1960s, 
it was estimated that, 40 per cent of the population in the 
urban areas and 50 per cent in the rural areas of Asia and 
the Far East were living in insanitary and overcrowded 
conditions.^ According to the 1965 United Nations 
estimates, 14.8 million dwelling units were needed each 
year for the rural areas and 5.0 million units for the urban 
areas of Asia.' Except for a few countries, according to 
the latest information, there has been no clear evidence of 
housing improvement in either area and the staggering 
population growth has even worsened the situation.* 

In a purely economic approach, housing needs could 
be formulated in terms of effective demand of households 
for housing. In some countries, however, laige sectors of 
the population are not only inadequately housed but also 
are without sufficient economic resources to improve 
their housing situation; the needs of these sectors there- 
fore, could not, be considered effective demand for 
housing. Thus it seems preferable, at least in so far as the 
lower income groups are concerned, to define the housing 
problem in terms of minimum social objectives rather 
than in terms of the economic concept of market or 
effective demand and to consider that a housing shortage 
exists as long as the existing levels of housing remain 
below the aims of housing policy.^ 

In general, the most fundamental factors determin- 
ing housing need are considered to be : 

1. Demographic components 

The demographic components include population 
s/W.,p. 23. 

^Report of the Ad Hoc Group of Experts on Housing and Urban 
Development, (United Nations publication. Sales No. : 63.IV.1) 

^1970 Report on World Housing Conditions, op. cliJ, pT4. 

^World Economic Survey, 1969-1970 (United Nations publica- 
tion. Sales No. : E.71.II.C.1), pp. 49-59. 

^RqiK>rt of the Seminar on Housing Statistics and Programmes 
for Asia and the Far East, (United Nations publication, Sales No. : 
65.U.F.12),p.24. 
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size, population increase, especially among the adult 
population, and changes in population distribution by 
sex, age, marital status or by household size, attributable 
to changes in fertility, mortality, nuptiality, migration, 
etc. 

2. Doubling-up of families within households 

The degree of doubling-up and nuclearization can 
best be expressed by the headship rate that denotes a ratio 
of the number of heads of households, classified by sex, 
age, marital status or by household size, to the correspon- 
ding population.*^ The level of headship rate can be 
considered as representing the net result of economic, 
social and cultural influences, such as level of living, 
degrees of industrialization and urbanization and de- 
mands for various consumer durables. The demographic 
components and the doubling-up factor determine the 
number and size distribution of households that are 
more directly relevant than population to the estimation 
of housing needs. 

3. Depletion of the housing stock 

The housing stock is constantly being diminished by 
the loss of dwellings that have become obsolescent or 
have been demolished or destroyed through accidents, 
such as fire and flood. This is a particularly diflScult 

; constituent of housing need to determine, as the rate at 
which dwellings fall out of use is influenced both by their 

: technical and social "life", as well as by the availability 

: of economic resources and incentives for their replace- 

I ment.** 

[ 4. Standard for housing 

Standards for housing vary according to climate, 
f culture, the degree of urbanization and the stage of 
economic and social development, and they should be 
I established by the countries concerned.*^ For example, 
^ the num ber of households and potential households 
I living Ki unacceptable types of housing units would be 
I one of the factors to be considered, but the criteria for 
f defining unacceptability would have to be determined 4 
I each country according to the conditions and customs 
I prevailing.*^ One of the most important elements to be 
I considered is the number of rooms per person. 

5* Accumulated backlog of houidng need 

The last aspect of housing need considered here is the 
\ annual construction required to eliminate deficiencies in 

lOJhe concept of the headship rate is very important since 
It is a pivot around which the modem method of projecting house- 
holds and families turns. 

n 1970 Iteport on World Housing Conditions,^ op. ciL, p. Z 

i2Needleman, L., 17te Economics of Housing, (London, Staples 
Press, 1965), pp. 33-34. 

1 housing Statistics and Programmes, op. cit.^ p. 24. 



the existing housing supply. The backlog of housing need 
is taken to comprise the number of dwellings required to 
house that part of the population which can be said to 
occupy overcrowded, insanitary or improvised housing, 
or which is actually homeless.^^ 

B. Size and Structure of HousehoMs 

Individuals and their personal characteristics serve 
as the statistical unit for analysis of the sex and age 
structure of population and the process of population 
replacement. They represent the atomistic units of the 
society. On the other hand, households and families 
constitute its molecular units, which are of vital impor- 
tance in many aspects of human life especially housing.*' 

Detailed discussions on concepts and definitions of 
the terms household and family are beyond the scope of 
the present paper. Various United Nations publications 
have dealt comprehensively with these questions, 
explaining internationally recommended standards for the 
population and housing statistics and treating problems 
in application of the standards in national censuses.^^ 

1. Regional variadons in the size of households 

According to a recent United Nations assessment, 
the total number of households in the world, was esti- 
mated to be 725 million in 1965, with an average size of 
4.54 persons. The estimate was 432 million households, 
with an average size of 5.33, for the developing countries, 
and 293 million, with an average size of 3.54, for the 
developed. Among the developing regions, the average 
household size was estimated to be highest in south Asia 
(5.25) as compared with Latin America (5.09) and Africa 
(4.99). Among the developed regions, both western 
Europe and northern Europe showed the very low figure 
of 3.03.*^ 

%. MoltiphadG diange in stmcture 

Several salient features, patterns and trends have 
been noted in the demographic and sociological literature 
with respect to changes in the size and structure of 
families and households. Although irregularities and 
reverses are found in specific cases, the general trend is 
unmistakably in close association, or parallel vith, the 
long-range process of demographic transition in the face 

Report on Worid Housing Conditions, op, cit., p. 3. 

>^Minom Tadii, Keisitiici Jinko-gaku (Tokyo Kokon Shoin, 
I960), pp. 247-251. 

^^Principies and Recommendations for the 1970 Population 
Censuses (United Nations publication, Sales No. : 67.XVn.3), pp. 
33-34, 48-49, 57, 76-79, 175; Principles and Recommendations for 
the 1970 Housing Censuses (United Nations publication, Sales No. : 
67.XVn.4), pp. 52-55, 59-60, 71-84, WQ-Wlx Handbook of 
Population and Housitk Census Methods, Part III: Topics and 
taoulations for housing censuses (United Nations publication, 
Sales No.: E.70.XVU.6), pp. 16-19. 

n^projections of the number of households and families'* 
(ESA/P/WP35). 
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of modernization, industrialization and urbanization. 
Indeed, such secular family changes could not have 
occurred except in the context of societal modernization 

More specifically, certain characteristic features of 
households may be distinguished for each of the two 
major stages of demographic transition, namely (a) the 
stage of declining mortality, whether rapid or moderate, 
combined with relatively constant and very high fertility, 
and (b) the stage where substantial decline in fertility has 
been attained and mortality shows furtH^r slow declines. 
Regarding the first-mentioned stage, in which most 
developing countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America 
now find themselves, prominent features are likely to 
include: 

1. Moderate increases in average size of household 
and family; 

2. Moderate increases in the proportion of relatively 
Jarge-size (six persons or more) households and 
families, and moderate decreases in 4ie propor- 
tion of relatively small-size households and 
families, with, say, three persons or less; 

3. Very small increases or stability in proportion of 
heads of households for the different sex and age 
groups; and 

4. Small increases or stability in the proportions of 
nuclear families, and moderate increases in the 
proportion of one-person households in many 
countries. 

IS Some scholars cautioned against an over-simplified interrela- 
tionship between family structure and industrialization. For ex- 
ample, see Goode J/^illiam J., World Revolution and Family Patterns 
(New York: The Free Press, 1963); Burch, Thomas K., *The size 
and structure of families: A comparative analysis of census data", 
American Sociological Review, vol. 32, No. 3, June 1967. 



On the other hand, developed countries which have 
completed the second stage have been characterized by 
more distinct and sweeping trends. These include: 

1. General secular decline in average size of house- 
hold and family; 

2. Increases in the proportion of relatively small- 
size households and families, with, say, three 
persons or less, and decreases in the proportion of 
relatively large-size households and families, say, 
six or more persons; 

3. Over-all increases in proportions of heads of . 
households specific for sex and age except in 
some middle-aged groups among females; and 

4. Increases in the proportion of nuclear families and 
one-person households, and decreases in the 
proportion of multi-generational extended fami- 
lies. 

The above-mentioned features are only different 
facets of the dynamic process taking place in households 
and families as multiphasic responses to a changing 
configuration of demographic, economic and social 
factors. These features are by no means mutually 
exclusive but are, rather, intertwined. 

C. PATTERNS AND TRENDS IN HEADSHIP 
RATES 

Table 31 shows unweighted average age-specific 
headship rates for the more developed and less developed 
country groups. The age patterns of headship rates 
closely resemble those of economic activity rates. As in 
the latter, the male headship rates are higher than the 
female rates at all age groups. This simply reflects the 



Table 31. 

Unweiglited average ag^pedfic housdiold headship rates for nudes and females in the countries 
with aYaibble headship data cbissified accov^g to the level of devdopment around 1960 
(percentage housdiold heads among population eadi^-age group) 



Level of development 



Age (years) 



15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
Males 

More developed^ 10.8 68.5 87.4 91.3 90.6 79.0 

Less devdoped'' 13.3 59.6 81.3 87.0 87.3 77.5 

Females 

. Moi^ developed* 2.7 5.4 8.8^ 15.5. _ . 23..3 . 34.5 

Less devdoped'' * 2.4 * 8.5 15.9 24.6 32.7 37.0 

Source : Demographic Aspects cf Households and Families, Uiuted Nations publtcationi (in press). 
* Includes data for 20 countries. 
^Includes data for II countries. 
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fact that, in all societies, the man in his prime of life 
assumes the role of chief breadwinner in the household as 
well as the main responsibilities for family affairs apart 
from domestic chores, child-bearing and child -rearing. 
On the other hand, women lack such a universal role 
making their chances for being household heads more 
conditional on variation in the social and cultural condi- 
tions in each country. 

In all except the youngest age group, male headship 
rates are uniformly higher in the more developed than in 
the less developed countries. The patterns for females 
show much wider differences than do those for males 
between the two country groups. There is a similar 
tendency in both groups for headship rates to be very low 
in the youngest age group and then to increase with the 
advancement of age. But, beyond this point, there are 
few analogous features between them. 

Time-series data on sex-age specific headship rates 
have been very limited, but a number of studies in 
Europe, the United States and Japan have revealed that, 
generally, headship rates have increased over time in all 
sex-age groups except in the middle age groups of fe- 
males.*^ Increases are particularly notable at ages under 
35 years for both sexes. 

D. POPULATION GROWTH, URBANIZATION 
AND RAPID INCREASG IN THE NUMBER 
OF HOUSEHOLDS 



number of households than in the population is a greater 
increase in the population at working adult ages, say 25 
to 64, at which the chances of becoming household heads 
are high. A faster increase in this segment of population 
was, then, attributed to an interaction of fertility and 
mortality declines.^^ In the projections for the Asian 
part of the ECAFE region, it would be a net result of 
moderately declining fertility and rapidly falling morta- 
lity. 

The second important aspect among determinants 
refers to general increases in sex-age specific headship 
rates that are, in turn, attributable to increased nucleari- 
zation of households, including the establishment of an 
increasing number of one-person households as a result of 
internal migration. Migration is nearly everywhere 
highly selective, and migrants consist predominantly 
of young adults. The formation of many new small-sized 
households in urban areas, concomitant with migration, 
cleariy contributes to lower average household size both 
in cities of in-migration and in countries or villages of out- 
migration. The significance of this factor lies in the fact 
that massive rural-urban migration can cause nuclear 
fission or un-doubling of families even in a country where 
the nuclearization process is otherwise rather limited 
owing to deep-rooted extended family tradition and low 
level of income.^' 

E. POUCY IMPLICATIONS AND NEED 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
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According to the medium variant projections pre- 
pared by the United Nations, the number of households 
in the Asian part of the ECAFE region, estimated at 343 
million in 1965^ will increase to 593 million by 1985, an 
increase of 73 per cent. This is remarkably faster than 
the 42 per cent rate of increase of the population, as a 
declining trend in average size of household is projected. 
The average household size, estimated at S.16 in 1965 
is thus expected to gradually decrease^ reaching 4.81 
by 1985. 

According to a United Nations study of factors 
affecting the number, size and structure of households and 
families in various countries, it was found that the most 
influential factor determining a faster increase in the 

^'Winnick, Louis, American Housing and its Use (New York, 
John WilQT, 1957), chap. VIII; 'Illustrative projections of the 
number of households and families: 1960 to 19w)*' (United States 
Bureau of the (Census, Current Population Rq)orts — Population 
Characteristics, Series P-20, December 1958); Cullingworth, J.B., 
Housing Needs and Planning Policy (London* Routledge & K^gan 
Paul* 1960), chap. 1-4; Needleman, L., op. ciL, pp. 20-26; Beres- 
ford John C. and RiWin, Alice M., ^'Privacy, poverty and old age*\ 
Demograpliy, vol. 3, No.. U 1966, pp.^247-258; Parke, Jr., R^rt, 
and Giymes, Robert O. ,**New household projections for the United 
States,** Demography, vol. 4, No. 2, 1967, m. 442452; Shigemi 
Kono, ^'Changes in structure and size of household in Japan**, 
lUSSP, International Population Conference, London, vol. m, 
197J, pp. 2223-2233. See also the valuable mimeographs issued by 
•the Governments of Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden. 



The foregoing summary review of the demographic 
aspects of households suggests some useful policy implica- 
tions for housing and social development and the need 
for further research in this field. 

1. The above summary shows that population 
growth and urbanization, accompanied by nuclearization 
of families, are the most important factors determining a 
rapid increase in the number of households and, in many 
cases, aggravating housing problems. It then becomes 
evident that housing problems, especially in the urban 
areas, cannot be solved unless policies and programmes 
on housing are integrated into a larger framework of ur- 
ban and regional development planning and, furthermore, 
into the over-all development policies of a country, 
including population policies. In this respect, housing 
and urbanization are the outcomes of national economic 
and social development rather than independent pheno- 
mena. For example, it has often been recommended 

^^Demographic Aspects of Households and Families (United 
Nations publication), in press. 

^'changes other than purely demographic. ones are likely to 
occur as a result of internal migration in that the migrants* attitudes 
toward privacy, secularity, rationality, etc., also undergo alteration 
as a result of the influences of an urban environment, and such 
changes undoubtedly tend to enhance household formation. 
However, few studies have as yet been undertaken that throw lig^t 
on such socio-psychological and motivational aspects of household 
formation. 
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that improvement in housing and community facilities 
should be sought partly in establishment of new town- 
ships at some distance away from the largest centres of 
population so as to halt the continuation of urban 
agglomeration. In an Asian setting, however, the success 
of such a measure would be considerably jeopardized if, 
for example, there is no parallel development of mass 
transportation systems to carry commuters between the 
nuclear city and the new towns. 

2. In the face of increasing nuclearization of fami- 
lies concomitant witn industrialization and urbanization, 
the main victims among the population are the older, 
people who, in the Asian cultural setting, have been 
thrust out of the nuclear families of their sons and daugh- 
ters and have lost social and economic security, respect 
and prestige within the framework of traditional extended- 
family relations, which a changing society is not quite 
ready to supplant by alternative social welfare systems. 
This is the area for which effective social policies are most 
urgently needed. The population projections of the 
United Nations foresaw considerable increases both in 
numbers and in proportions of the population aged 65 
and over in more developed and less developed countries. 
In some of the more developed countries, the proportion 
of this age group may rise to higher than 13 per cent by 
1980. Foreseeable rises in percentage level are much 
lower in less developed countries, but absolute numbers 
will probably increase faster than numbers of the total 
population, despite rapid growth of the latter. Social 
problems of the aged are now growing more acute in the 
rural areas of less developed countries. In some areas, 
there is such an exodus of young workers that a consid- 
erably aged population is left behind to carry on with the 
heavy tasks of a subsistence economy. In the urban 
areas, on the other hand, continuous introduction 
of advanced technology to industry often drives the 
older workers out of employment on grounds of their 
alleged lack of adaptability to new techniques. 



3. Trends and variations in the size and structure of 
households and families, their dynamic changes accor- 
ding to phases of family life cycle, and the factors affec- 
ting them constitute a comparatively new field of demo- 
graphy and have been given little attention in the literature. 
The study of households and families, including marriages 
and divorces, is perhaps the most underdeveloped branch 
in demography, and it should be promoted and expanded 
in the future. Analysis of the life cycle of families, identi- 
fying a cohort of marriage and tracing the building up of 
families, provides a useful framework for the study of 
households and families, but, in view of the paucity of 
relevant data for the ECAFE countries, it would appear 
that it is only of academic interest at this stage. 

4. In addition to projections of the total number of 
households, demands have been growing for more detail- 
ed types of projections of household composition. These 
include projections of households of different sizes, i.e. 
projections of one-person, two-person households and so 
on. Such projections are useful for planning in such 
areas as housing, social development and production and 
distribution of consumer durable goods. Such planning 
is likely to become even more important in the future. 
Few such projections have thus far been prepared, 
however, owing to the paucity of pertinent data and the 
inadequacies of existing methodology.^^ Projections of 
this kind thus remain essentially at an experimental stage 
and await the development of more elaborate techniques. 



^^For examples of such projections, see Brown, S.P. , "Analyses 
of hypothetical stationary population by family units: A note on 
some experimental calculations*', Population Studies, vol. IV, No. 4, 
1951, pp. 380-394^ Glass, Ruth and Davidson, F.G., ^'Household 
structure and housing needs". Population Studies, vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 
395-420; SchubnelU Hermann, ''Statistical ascertainment of house- 
holds and families in the census: Programme, organization, analy- 
sis including projections". International Seminar on Population 
Statistics and the Use of Computers with Reference to Population 
Censuses, Wiesbaden/Berlin, 1969; "Projections of the number of 
households and femilies, 1967 to V^SS'' (United States Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports-Population Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 394, June 1968). 



4. POPULATION CHANGE, HOUSEHOLDS AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT* 



1. Introduction 

Most aspects of social development are influenced by 
population change; but, as is true in many fields, change 
may take effect only after a certain lead time. A sharp 
rise in the number of births in a country, for example, 
will not affect school enrolments for five or six years. On 
the other hand, population change, an increase or 
decrease or a change in composition of the population, 
has an immediate and marked effect on housing demand ; 

*fiy Bem*amin Mok, Senior Statistidan, Department of Census 
ind Statistics, Hong Kong. 



changes in birth rate, marriage pattern, migration and 
death rate immediately influence housing conditions. 
Housing development planners, therefore, must respond 
quickly and decisively to population changes; and they 
must work closely with demographers to obtain reliable 
and timely data on all aspects of population change. 

2. General Considerations 

Since the Second World War, countries in Asia, and 
notably those in the ECAFE region, have experienced a 
higih rate of population growth principally due to a 
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sudden drop in the crude death rate in most countries 
from about 30 per thousand to about 10 per thousand. 
This drop was coupled with a steady, high, crude birth rate 
about 40 per thousand in many countries, especially those 
with large populations, such as India, Pakistan and 
Indonesia. Decline in mortality widened the gap be- 
tween birth and death rates resulting in a regional popu- 
lation growth rate of slightly over 2 per cent per annum. 
Some countries even have displayed a higher rate, neariy 3 
per cent per annum. On the other hand, a few, such as 
the Republic of Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore, 
which have comparatively small populations, have 
experienced a declining birth rate, their natural rate of 
increase being about 1.5 to i.7 per cent per annum. 

Projections prepared by the United Nations hold 
that a high rate of population growth will persist for the 
next 10 or 20 years and will then drop only slightly to 
not less than 1 .7 to 1 .8 per cent per annum. Many peo- 
ple believe that industrialization and a long-continued 
rise in living standards will eventually bring about a 
decline in the birth rate, but the decline in death rate, which 
is expected to continue for some, time, will sustain a higjh 
rate of population growth. This rapid rate of population 
growth will no doubt give rise to a number of economic 
and social problems involving, for example, food supply, 
education and medical services. However, the housing 
problem will be exacerbated further by other demogra- 
phic and social factors brought about by the population 
change. 

3. Aspects of Population Change Affecting Housing 

Changes in age structure 

Most countries in the region experienced a baby 
boom after the Second World War. Some experienced it 
during the late 1940s, but for others it was delayed 
until the early 1950s. Now, or within a few years, the 
children of this postwar population increase will reach 
marriageable age between ages 20 and 29. Many of them 
will of course marry and establish their own families, 
thus creating an unusually heavy demand for housing. 
But other factors may affect the outcome. Income and 
availability of housing may affect the decision to marry. 
This is especially true in urban conglomerations like 
Hong Kong and Singapore. There, some young couples 
leave their parents' houses once they marry; some even 
move out before marrying, when they find employment 
and are self-supporting. 

Decline in mortality 

As has been mentioned, almost all countries in the 
ECAFE region have experienced a substantive decline in 
mortality since the Second World War. In many develop- 
ing countries in the region, crude death rates have been 
' O ' by nearly one-half during the last 20 years and 
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are at present near the levels recorded in the economically 
most advanced countries. The rapid decline of mortality 
in the developing counfnes can be attributed, primarily, 
to improvements in metiivme and public nealth. On the 
one hand, this rapid decline brings with it a higher rate of 
population growth; and, on the other hand, a longer life 
span. Combined with high fertility in the less developed 
countries, this further aggravates the problems <>f housing 
shortage. 

Migration and urbanization 

Internal migration normally leads to the splitting up 
of families with new, smaller family groups established: 
this increases the need for housing. The effect from 
international migration, on the other hand, is less 
significant in this region mainly because most countries 
have adopted a controlled immigration policy. 

According to a paper on ''Growth and Distribution 
of the Rural and Urban Population of the ECAFE 
Region", 1 in 1950, east Asia (China, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Mongolia, and the Republic of Korea) and south Asia 
(all the other countries of the Asian continent) had almost 
equal levels of urbanization. In both regions, just under 
16 per cent of the population Uved in urban areas. By 
1970, the level of urtonization in east Asia had almost 
doubled, to 28.6 per cent; while that of south Asia had 
increiised only to 21.1 per cent. By the year 2000, east 
Asia's urban population, it is estimated, will be around 
one-half of its total, whereas that of south Asia will be 
only one-third. In 2000, then, nearly 40 per cent of the 
population of Asia will live in urban places, as compared 
with the 16 per cent of 1950. 

Internal migration (people moving from agricultural 
communities to the cities and towns) is the main contribu- 
tor to the anticipated increase in the urban proportion. 
A number of people will move with their families to the 
urban areas, but many single men and women will go 
there seeking better jobs and a higher living standard. 
These young people, when they first arrive, will need 
small housing units— a room or just be^l space. But later, 
after they find employment and settle down, they will 
marry and then require a larger housing unit. 

In agricultural communities, when young people 
marry, many of them continue to live with their parents 
and Uius do not immediately create a housing problem. 
In urban communities, this is not normally the case. 
Thus, with the increase in the urban proportion from 16 
to 40 per cent as estimated, the increase in the absolute 
number of the u^ban population will be even more 
startling and suggests that housing requirements in urban 
areas will be most extensive and serious. 

ipaper (POP/Scm. ERUP/BP/2) presented by the ECAFE 
secretariat at the Regional Seminar on Ecological Implications of 
Rural and Urban Population Growth, Bangkok, 1971. 
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The growth of squatter settlements in urban areas, 
which came as the aftermath of the Second World War, 
has become a problem for most countries. Millions 
deprived of their homes in the war-torn areas or displaced 
from overcrowded city slums or refugees have set up 
flimsy quarters and shacks with no regard for land 
ownersMp rights, and have caused city dwellers and 
government authorities considerable alarm. Many 
attempts have been made to move squatter families to 
permanent accommodation but usually without success, 
and their settlements now show every sign of becoming 
permanent. 

These new ^anty towns, as they are sometimes called, 
are often not provided with public services and are thus 
both insanitary and insecure. The poverty of many of the 
squatters, the high percentage of underemployed and 
underpaid, and the lack of medical and health facilities 
and of education for the squatter children have given 
cause for alarm to social workers. What appears to be the 
major concern of the squatter population is finding 
steady employment so as to secure better housing accom- 
modation. • Many governments have tried to obtain the 
necessary funds and lands on which to build housing 
units at rents that squatters can afford to pay. But some 
squatters have preferred to remain where they were 
because the new housing units were far away from the 
place where they could find employment or were 
employed. Other squatters feared the loss of freedom 
consequent on entering the more disciplined environ- 
ment of a government-controlled housing estate. For 
some, a marginal rent increase was a severe disincentive. 
Others feared the prospect of living in high-rise structures 
remote from ground level. The squatter problem 
persists. 

3. Changes in Household Size 

Asian countries and areas like the Republic of 
Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore had a drop of some 20 
to 40 per cent in fertility during the past eight years. 
Some of the reasons for the decline are associated with 
social and population changes, especially in the case of 
young people in the urban areas who tend to maintain 
their own smaller family, especially true if the young 
wife is also working, and contributing towards tKe 
support of this new small family. Additionally, as was 
mentioned, some young people, especially men but now 
gradually more and more women, like to live separately 
from their parents once they obtain some financial 
indepenednce, creating the need for more but smaller 
housing units. It is also believed that the higlher 
divorce and separation rate in some countries in this 
region has some effects on housing requirements. 

People in the developed countries tend to move away 
from a large family environment once they marry or are 



financially independent. As Asian countries become 
developed, the impetus to break up large families will no 
doubt affect the functions of the family. In agrarian 
society, the family concept is very strong and tightens the 
relationship among members of a family. The family is 
treated as an economic unit, and, in this sense, more 
children mean more hands in the field. In urban society, 
such a requirement does not exist and there is a tendency 
to split families into smaller nuclei. Although the number 
of wage earners in these smaller families is less and total 
family income also decreases, the average income per 
head is usually higher. 

Housing aspirations also change. In agrarian society, 
housing does not pose any serious problem. Usually the 
house belongs to the family and will accommodate all 
members of that family, no matter how numerous they 
are. In urban society, a family may not own its own 
house and so housing becomes an urgent problem. 
Again, if members of the family move out to set up in- 
dependent households, they have to look for new housing 
and spend a fair proportion of their family income on 
rent. 

4. HvOusing Development 

Due to effects of population changes, countries in 
the ECAFE region are now facing serious housing prob- 
lems. Especially critical are the problems of the large 
cities, which are overcrowded as a result not only of the 
increasing number of permanent residents due to rapid 
population growth but also of migration of large numbers 
from the rural areas. In fact, the situation of the cities is 
depressing and the prospects for providing their expan-' 
ding population with adequate housing, services and 
amenities are not bright. And their situation is worsened 
by other factors, such as the uneven distribution of in- 
come and ethnic, caste and religious differences. 

Public housing is the governmental device for 
providing people with public facilities and low-cost 
housing. The immediate problems to solve are shortage 
of funds and availability of land. There are also prob- 
lems of building technology and of housing manage- 
ment to solve. In addition, there must be sufficient land 
area for housing development, and the location of the 
land must be in the right place because people do not 
want to move to a location far away from their place of 
work. Demolition of existing slums and shacks of high 
density to create new housing for fewer people has been 
found to be costly. The whole problem of squatter re- 
housing is subject to much debate, but there is one group 
of planners who advocate that where possible, squatter 
housing should be legalized and upgraded by minimum 
investment in infrastructure (sewerage, water supply, 
ete.) so as to leave capital free for ether forms of invest- 
ment. In some countries, there are arguments that low- 
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cost housing should be a central government concern, 
whereas the administration of such housing and the use 
or land should be matters for local government because 
they affect town planning policy. 

Possible sources of finance could be (a) Government 
aid, (b) international aid, (c) individual private loans, 
and (d) private housing schemes. The Government can 
take all four approaches, including promoting more 
private housing schemes by a new land policy, alloting 
cheaper land for such a purpose and giving better terms 
with regard to building or payment. The Government 
may &!so acquire the land: plan the siting of structures, 
community spaces and reads; install basic utilities and 
schools; and later sell the land to private developers. 
Ideally, cheap transport to the city centre should also be 
made available. 

In addition to the above, the Government can build 
more multi-storey, low-cost resettlement estates, such as 
those in Hong Kong and Singapore. The building cost 
per unit should be fairly low so that the rent charged is 
acceptable to squatter and oJier low-income people. 
Moreover, less land would be required per housing unit 
because of its multi-storey nature, and it should not be 
too difficult to convert these units into larger unit$ later 
on in response to changes in family size and improve- 
ments in the standard of living. 

Improvement of sanitation and open space and 
provision of utilities and community facilities for exis- 



ting slums and squatter communities should be an alter- 
native solution to the problem, but Governments have 
so far been reluctant to pursue this course for fear of 
giving these illegal occupants a basis for permanency or 
of attracting more such occupants. The more effective 
means would be the improvement of rural housing and 
amenities, decentralization of industry and the setting 
up of more satellite towns to relieve large cities of 
their housing burdens. But each country will need a 
different mix of policies depending on its individual 
circumstances. 

5. Conclusion 

Most countries in the ECAFE region will face in- 
creased housing difficulties over the next decade. A 
decline in mortality, as yet unmatched by a substantial 
decline in fertility, will mean an increased population at 
the same time that marriage rates will be high, as a result 
of the post Second World War baby boom. All these 
factors combined with increased urbanization will create 
increasing demands for housing. These demends will 
have to be met by concerted . action on the part of 
Governments and housing authorities. Such action will 
probably have to include priority measures for financing 
new housing and planning housing development, steps 
not yet adopted in many countries. 



5. POPULATION CHANGE, FOOD SUPPLY AND NUTRITION* 



We have come a long way since Malthus posed the 
problem of population as that of an unequal race between 
the rates of population growth and the means of sub- 
sistence. The experience in the ECAFE region, and 
elsewhere, during the last few decades shows that the 
dependence of population growth on growth of the 
means of subsistence is very loose; that death rates can 
decline substantially without any or much improvement 
in nutrition levels of the population ; that fertility is not 
very much affected by undernourishment. But, though 
in the presr;nt technological context the relationship 
between the rates of growth of population and means 
of subsistence or food supply has tended to become more 
indirect, elastic and loose than when Mathus wrote, 
it has not ceased to signify. The decline in mortality 
in the developing countries of the ECAFE region has 
been, it is^ suspected, accompanied by an increasing 
incidence of morbidity that makes serious inroads into 
the working capacity of the population. A major 
cause of the hi^er incidence of morbidity is believed 

♦ The Population Division, ECAFE. 



to be the seriously deficient nutritional levels prevailing 
in the area. The relationship between growth rates, 
therefore, has assumed a subtler form and has in con- 
sequence become perhaps more difficult to tackle. 

While the average annual growth rate of food 
production in the developing countries of the Far East 
over the period 1952-1954 to 1967-1969 averaged 2.9 
per cent, that of population growth averaged 2.4 per 
cent. This represents a per capita rate of growth of food 
supplies of 0.5 per cent per year. In the earlier part of 
this period, 1952-1954 to 1959-1961, the annual rates 
of growth of food production and that of population 
were 3.4 per cent and 2.3 per cent respectively, resulting 
in an annual per capita rate of growth of food supplies 
of 1.1 per cent. In the subsequent period, 1959-1961 to 
1967-1969, while population continued to grow at an 
accelerated rafe of 2.6 per cent per year, food production 
increased at a decelerated annual rate of 2.4 per cent 
resulting in a per capita rate of growth of food supplies 
of -0.1 per cent per year. The alarm caused by this 
deteriorating trend was quieted by the ''green revolution*' 
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occurring towards the end of the 1960s. The Director 
General of FAO noted in 1970 that, in contrast with 
other developing areas of the world, the Far East, with 
its immense population, had had three successive large 
increases in food production (4 per cent in 1969, 6 per 
cent in 1968 and 4 per cent in 1967) since the disastrous 
harvests of 1965 and 1966. 

The "green revolution", resulted from the introduction 
of improved strains of rice and wheat that were evolved 
by crop experiment stations. These new strains mature 
rapidly and are suited to multiple cropping because they 
are aseasonal. They respond more to heavier doses of 
fertilizers than strains hitherto cultivated. They do not 
need more water but benefit from more water. With 
the price levels prevailing after the poor harvests of 
1965 and 1966, the adoption rates of the new strains 
have been astonishingly rapid. These improved seeds, 
in contrast with similar phenomena in the past, are only 
one constituent in a scientifically balanced programme 
of inputs, tied to an on-going programme of seed re- 
search aimed at solving problems as they arise. 

The technological euphoria that this gave rise to in 
some circles needs to be tempered. It should be noted 
that, even with the revolutionary raising of yields of 
rice and wheat claimed for it, the "green revolution" 
has only succeeded in bringing back the production of 
these grains to levels indicated by the longterm trends 
projected in the 1950s and from which the actuals were 
markedly falling during the preceding decade. The 
"green revolution" also by-passes many other problems. 
It by-passes the institutional problems of credit and 
tenure and the problems of storage capacity and marke- 
ting facilities are made more acute. 

In the context of the population situation, the 
crucial question is whether the "green revolution" 
opens up the prospect of a sustained increase in food 
supply that will keep pace with the expected rate of 
population increase in this region. An equally important 
question is how the "green revolution" affects the 
prospects of employment of manpower. 

According to the medium variant of the United 
Nations population projections for the next three decades, 
the rate of population increase in middle south Asia, 
southeast Asia and Oceania (excluding Australia and 
New Zealand) is not likely to be less than 2 percent per 
year, probably tending towards 2.5 per cent per year, 
and vill involve more than a doubling of the popula- 
tion in the next 30 years. The consensus of experts, both 
the optimists and the cautious, seems to be that, for at 
Jeast a decade or two, the ''green.revolution'* does hold 
out prospects of food production keeping pace with 
the expected rate of population increase in these areas, 
but that the long-term prospects do not seem very bright. 
The "green revolution", if suscained, can give a short 



respite to countries in this region to set their houses 
in order in respect of population growth. 

Regarding employment, informed opinion inclines 
to the view that, in the short run, the "green revolution", 
by making possible increased multiple cropping, and 
also by making it profitable to use labour in ways that 
were not required previously (e.g. for weeding), can be 
expected to increase rural employment to levels higher 
than those prevailing before. The long-term prospects, 
however, are likely to be in the opposite direction because 
of the tendency of the "green revolution" to increase the 
concentration of landholdings, thus promoting mechani- 
zation of agriculture. This may be accentuated by a 
tendency to shift land out of labour-intensive crops, 
such as sugarcane and cotton, to foodgrains. 

In the regional and the international context, the 
"green revolution" opens up the prospect of several 
foodgrain-importing countries in the ECAFE region 
attaining self-sufiiciency in that regard, and conse- 
quently it adversely affects the trade prospects of 
countries, like Thailand, that export foodgrains on a 
large scale. It follows that international trade in food- 
grains in this region is likely to shrink considerably 
in years to come as a result of the "green revolution". 

Further difficulties can be cited. The rather limited 
field in which the "green revolution" has become opera- 
tive may be sharply marked off. The improvement in 
strains is mainly confined to rice and wheat and does not 
extend to the coarse grains, like millets and maize, that 
are regarded as the foodgrains of the poor. Similarly, 
pulses^ the main source of vegetable protein for the poor, 
and oilseeds have not been affected by the "green revolu- 
tion". Even the improved strains of wheat and rice 
benefit cultivators of land with secure irrigation and 
water supply, but leave out of their purview the cultiva- 
tors of land dependent on uncertain natural precipitation: 
the kind of land that is cultivated by the majority of 
the poorer peasants in these countries. 

A general maintenance of a balance between the 
annual growth rates of population and food supply 
over a long period does not mean that the existing 
situation between population and food supply is satis- 
factory unless the situation in that respect was satis- 
factory, at the beginning of tlte period. All evidence 
indicates that the per capita availability of foodgrains 
in this region at the beginning of the 1950s was below 
the average calorie requirements and, more particularly, 
the deficiency of proteins was ^ytn more pronounced. 
At best, therefore, the evidence of growth rates examined 
so far only shows that the situation ha^jiot on the whole 
deteriorated from what it was at the beginning of the 
1950s. 

Very little satisfaction can be derived even from 
this limited observation however^ as the statistic of 
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per capita availability of food grains represents a serious 
malnutrition of reality. It is derived by simply dividing 
available foodgrain supplies by population. It only 
indicates that, if the available supplies were equally 
distributed among the population, this sort of availability 
per person would prevail. But, in reality, this kind of 
equal division does not prevail. The actual availability 
of foodgrains at the individual level is a function of the 
distribution of income, which in turn depends on the 
distribution of land and other wealth, the occupational 
structure, and the social stratification. All evidence 
indicates that the distribution of income and wealth in 
the ECAFE countries is grossly unequal; and, as a 
very large proportion of the population lives below the 
primary poverty line, which can be broadly defined as 
income lower than what is required to have the minimum 
necessary calories per person, widespread deficiency of 
calories for very large proportions of populations 
is characteristic of many countries in the ECAFE region. 
It is not therefore purely a problem of producing enough 
foodgrains, but of changing the prevailing situation and 
structure of economic and social inequality in these 
countries. 

At best the "green revolution" represents a technical 
potentiality of solving the problem^ of matching over all 
supplies of foodgrains to the increasing population 
in the region. As already noted, however, the same 
cannot be said about matching protein supplies (vegetable 
and/or animal) and population. Increasing consumption 
of foodgrains per head is likely to mitigate only slightly 
the widespread and serious deficiency of protein con- 



sumption. Unless the "green revolution" spreads to 
sources of vegetable proteins, the problem cannot be 
remedied. But it is imperative that increased production 
of vegetable proteins be achieved because the prospect 
of increasing available supplies of animal proteins is not 
bright, given the adverse man-land ratios in this region. 
Production of animal protein is very land intensive. 
It has been estimated that for every calorie of animal 
foodstuffs produced, five to eight primary calories are 
required. In other words, five to eight times as much 
land is required for feeding a non- vegetarian as for a 
vegetarian. The poverty-imposed vegetarianism of the 
majority of the people in this region can be seen as a 
way of economizing land, and it mainly arises from the 
shortage of land relative to population. The problem of 
protein malnutrition thus lies deeply embedded in the 
man-land ratio and consequently in the social-economic 
structure. The "green revolution", therefore, does not 
and cannot solve the problem of development without 
appropriate structural changes in the societies of these 
countries. 

In fact, there are several parallels that can be seen 
between the problems of the "green revolution** and 
those of population control through the spread of 
family planning. Just as the latter has now ceased to be 
a technical problem and has become one of changing 
social attitudes and practices; the "green revolution", 
though still in the technical stage, is fast threatening to 
become a problem of successfully solving the problems 
of social and economic inequality. The real problems, 
in both cases, lie in the social sphere. 



6. POPULATION, FOOD AND NUTRITION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST* 



It was only recently that food and nutritional 
aspects of the population problem in the context of 
economic and social development began coming into 
clear focus. Thus, it would be appropriate to consider 
briefly why nutrition is relevant to the process of develop- 
menty which, if it is to be meaningful, must be designed 
to improve tihe quality of life. Nutrition surely must be 
a key objective of development since continued malnutri- 
tion makes a mockery of development itself. Malnutri- 
tion can unpair national growth potentials in many 
ways, in the short run as well as in the long run. The 
importance of nutrition to the current eflSciency and 
productivity of the adult labour force has been recognized 
for many years. It is also easy to perceive that the 
vast numbers of children dying of malnutrition are a 
severe loss to society and that it would be better for a 
child npt to be born than to die of malnutrition. What 

•fiy K.K.P.N. Rao, Senior Nutrition Adviser» Food and 
Agriculture Organization Regional Office for Asia and the Far East. 



is new, however, is the accumulating evidence that early 
malnutrition leads to mental retardation that cannot be 
reversed with improved nutrition in later years. Thus, 
nutrition can play an important role in the improvement 
of tfie quality of human resources, which have been 
always recognized as the most valuable form of capital. 
Nutrition is a crucial factor in the long-term growth and 
development of the children of today and hence of the 
nations of tomorrow. 

Populatipn and National Food Supplies 

Since the food supply is the basis of all nutrition, 
it is relevant first of all to consider how food production 
has been keeping pace with population growth in the 
region. Table 32 illustrates bow increases in food 
production have been seriously eroded by population 
growth in several countries in the region during the 
past two decades. 
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Table 32. 

Food production and population growth rates compared 



Country 



Average annual growth 
(1952—1954 to 1967— 
1969) 

Food pro- Population 
duction 



Burma 


2.3 


2.0 


India 


2.4 


2.2 


Indonesia 


1.9 


2.3 


Pakistan 


2.8 


2.9 


Philippines 


3.4 


3.3 


Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 


3.6 


•2.5 


Thailand 


4.2 


3.1 



Source: State of Food and Agriculture, 1970 (Rome, FAO, 1970), 
annex table 10 A. 

Contrary to the frequently made assumption, it 
can be seea that food production has not been lagging 
behind population growth in the region. While the 
progress in producing it has been more impressive in 
some countries than in others, they have all promoted 
agricultural development actively. The fruits of such 
development, however, have been eaten up in most of 
the countries by t^e simultaneous growth of population. 
Nevertheless, there cause for satisfaction in the con- 
tinuing improvement in food production in the region, 
as stated last year by the Director General of FAO in 
his foreword to State of Food and Agriculture^ 1970, when 
he said; 

But in the Far East, with its immense popula- 
tion, there was the third successive large increase 
in food production (4 per cent in 1969, compared 
with 6 per cent in 1968 and 4 per cent in 1967) 
since the disastrous harvests of 1965 and 1966. 

Furthermore, he stated in the foreword to State 
of Food and Agriculture, 1971 : 

A reassuring feature among the developments 
in world agriculture in 1970 was the continued pro- 
gress of rice and wheat production in the Far East, 
the world's most concentrated food deficit zone, as 
steadily increasing use was made of improved seed 
varieties. 

Family Size vis-a-vis Food and Nutrition 

However encouraging current trends in total food 
production may seem, food supplies viewed at the 
national 'level do not show the real picture as it exists 
within a country. It would be more revealing to examme 
the relationship of family s^ri^ to the food and nutrition 
of different sections of ^e population within a country. 
The negative influence of family size on nutritional 



intakes is clearly indicated by data from surveys con- 
ducted in eight regions of the Philippines during 1958- 
1967, which shov' that the per capita calorie and protein 
intakes fall stee[)Iy with increases in the numbers of 
household members (table 33). 

Table 33. 

Housdiold size and nutritional intakes compared, 
Piiilippines survey 

Number of 
household members 



Daily per capita intake 



Calories 
(No.) 



Proteins 
(g) 



1—3 


2,180 


66 


4—6 


1,750 


51 


7—9 


1,620 


45 


10-12 


1,600 


44 


Over 12 


1,500 


43 



Source : E. Quiogue et aL, "Nutrition Survey of Eight Regions in 
the Philippines-Dietary Phase", Philippine Journal of 
Nutrition, XXII, 1969. 

This deleterious effect of family size on food and 
nutrient intake is naturally reflected in the growth and 
developmeilt of the children. In a boJy weight survey of 
infants and pre-school children in the province of Laguna 
(Philippines) in 1969, it was found that "the third pre- 
school child in the family was more stunted tlian the 
first or second in 73 per cent of the families studied; 
the fourth pre-school child in the family was more 
stunted than the older brothers or sisters in 96 per cent 
of the families studied". The same survey observed 
that even the spacing of children in a family affected 
their growth and development: "In families with less 
than 18 months between offspring, the second or younger 
child of the pair was less well developed pliysically 
than the first". 

As can readily be expected, the negative influence 
of family siz^ on food and nutrient intake is also reflected 
in the nutritional health of the children. Data relating 

Table 34. 

Family size^ income group and nutritions! deficiency 
compared) India scrvey 

Percentage prevalence of 
nutritional deficiency signs 
Small families Large families 



Income group 



(up to 3 chil-(4 or more 
dren) children) 



Low, income 
Middle income 



27% 
15% 



93% 
53% 



Source : Shashi Prabha, "Studies on the co-relation of nutrition 
and family size'*, dissertation submitted to the University 
of Delhi 1969. 
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to an urban group in India vividly illustrate this point by 
indicating that the lowered food and nutrient intakes of 
the larger families result in increased malnutrition 
among infants and pre-school children (table 34). 

Food Consumption Patterns 

All the above-mentioned features of the problem 
must be viewed in the context of the present food and 
nutrition situation in the region. On the basis of many 
recent studies, especially the FAO Indicative World Plan 
for Agricultural Development, it can be said, without 
exaggeration, that there are few problems which demand 
more urgent attention in the region than that of nutrition. 
Hence» it is relevant to consider now the main features 
of these studies with respect to food and nutrition. 
The consumption level of different foods in the types of 
diet commonly found in the region can be summarized 
as follows:' 

I. Most of India, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka ( Ceylon) 
Rice, millets and other cerals Moderately high 
Pulses, fats and oils ' . Mpden^te 

Miik Low 
Meat, fish and eggs Very low 

II. Thailand, West Malaysia, Philippines and the Republic 
of Korea 

Rice, starchy roots and tubers High 
Meat, fish and eggs Moderate 
Milk and pulses Lx)w 

III. India (Punjab) and Pakistan 

Wheat, rice High 

Milk and pulses Moderate 

Meat, fish and eggs Low 

The predominant feature of the diets in the region 
is that cereals contribute the major part (up to 80 per 
cent) of the calorie supplies and also the bulk (up to 70 
per cent) of the^ protein supplies. Pulses are very 
importa nt in south Asia, contributing about 20 per cent 
of protein and 10 per cent of calories, but their signifi- 
cance in the rest of the region is small at present. Foods 
of animal origin, however, contribute only 4 per cent 
of calories and 10 per cent of protein in south Asia, 
although, their contribution in east Asia is somewhat 
higher at 8 per cent of calories and 28 per cent of proteins. 
Among foods of aidmal origin, niilk is of crucial im- 
portance in south Asia, while meat and fish are more 
ioiUfiXtaoLili the rest of4he.region. 

. With respect to the nutritional adequacy of the 
current diets in the region, calorie levels in south Asia 
ore low and underline the problem of food shortage 
in the countries concerned. In the region as a whole, 
the calorie deficit is not so serious/but there are indica- 

'^Indicative Wwld Plan for Agricultural Development to 1975 
and 1985 Provisional Regional Study No. 4, Asia and the Far East, 
Vol 1 -Text (Rome, FAO, 1968). 



tions of considerable food shortages for low-income 
groups in many of the countries owing to the inequitable 
distribution of available food supplies. As described 
earlier, larger families with more children are particularly 
hard hit in this respect. Consequently large families 
among the poor classnrs, which constitute large sections 
of the population in most countries of the region, face 
very serious food shortages. With regard to* protein, 
the supplies are not only short in the region as a whole 
but also of lower quality than in many othet regions. 
Under these circumstances, the widespread occurrence 
of calorie-protein mahtutrition among young children 
is inevitable. Since the intakes of essential vitamins and 
minerals also are frequently inadequate, nutritional 
deficiency diseases of a multiple n;^ture are often serious 
among mothers and children. The diseases obviously 
due to nutritional deficiency, however, reveal only a 
small part of the problem, thus resemMing the visible 
part of an iceberg. The less obvious subclinical mal- 
nutrition is far more serious, because it is more extensive 
in its incidence and also more insiduous in its efiects. 

Future Pr<»spects and Problems 

Two recent studies by FAO are concerned with a 
systematic review of the current trends as well as future 
prospects . roblems related to food and agriculture. 
The earlieii s .cy *3 the Indicative World Plan for Agri- 
cultural Development to 1975 and 1985.^ From the 
''Regional study for Asia and the Far East", the following 
two principles emerge for the region as a whole, allhough 
their specific application will vary from one country to 
another: 

1. As long as the calorie deficiency continues to be 
a major problem in the region, the priority 
objective should be to satisfy calorie needs, 
giving first priority to cereals, and also pulses as 
much as possible. 

?. When calorie intakes are fairly satisfactory, the 
emphasis should be progressively switched to 
protective foods, i.e. pulses, milk, eggs, meat, 
fish, fruits and vegetables. 

Assuming that the relevant food supply programmes 
can be implemented in the next two decades, the following 
nutritional implications of such programmes will reflect 
the above-mentioned two principles: 

1 . Calorie supplies can be expected to meet fully the 
nutritional needs in most countries of the region, 
although marginal deficits may persist here and 
there. 

2. Per capita levels of protein intake can be expected 
to increase in every country progressively and this 
will apply to total protein anci also to protein 
of animal origin. 
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The more recent study is Agricultural Commodity 
Projections 1970-1980,^ which was essentially a conti- 
nuation of earlier studies on commodity projections and 
included the following specific objectives: 'To assess 
the impact of current trends and projected developments 
on the prospective world food situation in 1980, with 
particular reference to nutritional levels in developing 
countries.'' Among the highlights of this study, these 
are particularly relevant: 

1. If the projected levels of demand are fully satis- 
fied, in 1980, there will still be 42 countries, with 
a total population of 1.4 billion, where nationa? 
average levels of calorie intake will be below 
nutritional requirements. 

2. Diets will become more diversified in both 
high-income and developing countries with a 
continuing shift from cereals and roots to animal 
products, fruit and vegetables. 

Implicatiions for Population Pdlicies and Programmes 

The relevance of the findings of both studies is 
obvious in the context of current discussions of the 
food-population balance, especially in its social aspects. 
The forecasts of the FAO studies may, at first sight, 
present a rather hopeful picture. However, this is a 
particularly apt example of a situation where optimism 
must be tempered with caution for several important 
reasons. First, the forecasts are conditioned by some 
big ifs: (a) if the projected rates of increase in GDP are 
achieved; {b) if the projected rate of increase in food 
production is also achieved; and (c) f/y^.^o;^.; W»on increase 
does not occur at a faster rate than tha^ ; ^^ ;ected by the 
United Nations. The last is the bigg^ one for this 
region. Ou the basis of the medium population projection 
of 2.5 per cent per annum» the per capita consumption 
can be expected to grow by about 2.8 per cent. However, 
if the efforts at population control were as successful as 
implied in the low population projection, per capita 
consumption could grow by 3 per cent. On the other 
hand, if the population were to grow at the high projection 
rate, as Kiight happen in the absence of sound population . 
policies and programmes, per capita consumption 
growth would be only 2.4 per cent. In themselves, 
the diSerenoes may appear small, but they are substantial 
in relation to the present low levels ol food supply and 
nutrition in the region. 

There is another important reason for sounding a 
note of caution. Even if the forecasts are met in practice, 
it must be remembered that all these projections are on 
a per capita or national average basis and that certain 
sections of the population are very likely to continue 
to suffer from malnutrition because of inequitable dis- 
tribution of available supplies. Under present conditions 

3 (Rome, FAO. 1971). 



in the region, as described earlier, the larger families with 
greater numbers of children will be the most </ulnerable. 

At this stage, consideration must be given to an 
important question that has been very puzzling but has 
been best answered in these words of the FAO Director 
General from his keynote address to the First Asian 
Nutrition Congress (1970) : 

Since the population explosion was triggered by 
a fall in death rates, it may seem curious to suggest 
that improved nutrition which would save even mnre 
lives, especially among young children, could help 
in solving the problem. But there is definite evidence 
that it could. For the continued thrust of the popu- 
lation explosion is far less due than is often sup- 
posed to ignorance or lack of contraceptive methods. 
The fact is that a large number of people, especially 
in primitive societies largely bereft of social 
security systems, want to have more children 
than either they or society can afford in order 
to be sure that at least one or two survive. Quite 
clearly, then, if measures were taken to greatly in 
crease the assurance of survival of, say, the first two 
children as a result of better nutrition, the parents 
would feel much less necessity to have further 
children, and would accordingly be far more psy- 
chologically receptive to the ideas and methods of 
family planning. 

In this connexion, it is appropriate to quote again 
from the same keynote address: 

The ultimate aim of development must surely 
be the improvement of what is increasingly coming 
to be known as the quality of life. And this is 
something r/^^ch oertainl> cannot be achieved by 
economic growth alone, especially not economic 
growth as measured by national per capita income. 
Indeed} there are aspects of it which could be 
achieved faster and more effectively if planners were 
to devote more of their time to policies, such as 
nutritional policies, directly aimed at bettering social 
conditions. If the quality of life means anything, it 
means that human beings everywhere have the food 
they need to keep them in good health. This, to be 
sure, is in large part an economic question. But it is 
also much more than that. People have to be 
educated in the kinds of food that they and their 
children need. They can be educated too, in ways 
of producing more of this food at minimal expense. 

It is this kind of education that must be built into 
all population policies and programmes, especially 
those concerned with the social aspects. They can 
succeed only by giving due emphasis to the prospects 
of better living for smaller families. National and 
international statistics, however gruesome they may 
sound, cannot be expected to infiuence the attitudes and 
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actions of the millions of families or individuals. It is 
only when the problem is brought jdown to the level of 
the family and its welfare that the success of population 
policies and programmes can be assured. The process 
of development must also be "'humanized'", because it 
can be achieved only through widespread participation 
by human beings. Moreover, only "development 
with a human face*' can appeal to the people at lar^, 
especially the young people who are increasingly ques- 
tioning the very relevance of the development process 
itself. This participation cannot be secured unless the 
social aspects, especially those concerning food and 
nutrition, are taken fully into account and receive due 
emphasis. 

FAO International and Regional Action Programmes 

Several activities are in progress or under considera- 
tion to implement the mandate of FAO in the population 
field as reported to the Population Commission at its 
fifteenth session in 1969: 

1. Research and informational activities concerned 
with the interrelations between population trends 
and food and agricultural development; 

2. Work on projections of sectors of the population 
directly relevant to agriculture; 

3. Motivational and educational activities aimed at 
promoting family planning, as part of general 
''Planning for Better Family Living (PBFL)". 

Regarding research, there is continuing activity 
tlirough various studies, as illustrated by the two FAO 
studies mentioned earlier. With specific reference to the 
PBFL programme, a research contract was negotiated 
with the Aiquarius Research Corporation, University of 
North Carolina, with these objectives: 

1. To develop feasible basic and action research 
for the PBFL programme ; 

2. To initiate a series of training programmes for 
practitioners and researchers in family and 
population problems; 

3. To provide consulvation to FAO headquarters 
and field staff regarding PBFL programme 
development and evaluation. 

In the field of projections, FAO's estimates of 
population dependent on agriculture for various countries 
were revised recently; they cover the years 1950, 1960, 
1965-1970, 1975-1980, and 1985. These are in addition 
to other projections, such as the commodity projections 
already mentioned. 



With respect to international meetings, at the FAO 
Second World Food Congress (1970), one of the panels 
stressed that FAO should cooperate more fully with all 
other a^ncies in their efforts to frame suitable population 
policies. In this connexion, the opinion was expressed 
that the PBFL programme should be expanded. At 
the regional level, the FAO/UNDP Asia and the Far 
East Regional Seminar on Strengthening Family Life 
was held in the Philippines in 1971 with the following 
main objectives: 

1. To focus attention on the relationship between 
rapid population growth and low levels of living 
among the families in the region; 

2. To develop mutual understanding of FAO's 
concept of PBFL as a means of strengthening 
family life ; 

3. To formulate strategies for integrating PBFL 
into relevant programmes within countries of 
Asia and the Far East region. 

The seminar was attended by 28 participants from 
12 countries in the region and included home economists 
and/or officials responsible for family-oriented pro- 
grammes. In addition, 21 observers from United Nations 
agencies and selected non-governmental international 
organization, besides 32 observers from national agencies 
and organizations in the Philippines, participated. 
Among the major recommendations was a request to 
the national planning bodies to consider incorporating 
PBLF into their efforts towaro^ stabilization of popula- 
tion growth rates, as a positive educational measure 
to improve quality of living. This will be followed by 
the FAO/UNDP Asia and the Far East Seminar on 
PBFL Communications proposed for 1973. 

It is also proposed to organize national training 
centres on surveys into interrelationships between 
family size and food consumption and related socio- 
economic factors (including attitudes and motivations) 
particularly in rural areas, in connexion with FAO's 
studies on food-population questions. It has been 
suggested that one such national training centre be held 
each year. 

Since it is clear that better family life can be achieved 
only through co-ordinated efforts by policy-makers, 
planners and specialists in various disciplines, increasing 
efforts will be made to promote such co-ordination at the 
international as well as national level. Success will be 
assured only when all concerned grasp the fundamental 
aspects of the problem and work in harmony towards 
its eatrly sblution. 
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7. HEALTH ASPECTS OF FAMILY PLANNING 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT* 



Persisting high fertility is itself a major health pro- 
blem not only because it curtails socio-economic improve- 
ment essential for health, but also because of its immedmte 
and personal impact on the health of the mother and her 
children. It is generally accepted that spacing is essen- 
tial for optimum maternal and child health, nutrition 
and child-rearing. 

Pregnancies in rapid succession increase the incidence 
of abortion, often performed by amateurs, which results 
in a serious health problem to the mother. Many women 
choose to interrupt their pregnancies and risk their lives 
rather than suffer the consquences of further unwanted 
pregnancies. 

Not only are repeated pregnancies and lactation a 
drain on maternal nutrition, but they often result in 
pelvic pathology. Prcmture curtailment of breast 
feeding and of infant care by reason of an intervening 
pregnancy contribute significantly to a high infant morta- 
lity, not so ofk ^Tcm frank starvation as from synergism 
between comme infections and low resistance due to 
poor nutrition. Cnildren who survivt ^n families where 
too many children are born too quickly, tend to be 
exposed to inadequate nutrition and care and to perma- 
nent stunting of growth and development. The impact of 
family planning can assessed not only by reduction in 
birth rates, but also by the number of maternal and 
infant deaths prevented and by improvements in mat rnal 
and child health. 

Family planning involves the family as a whole and 
particularly affects the health and well-being of mothers 
and children. The health justifications for family plan- 
ning include: reduced maternal and child mortality and 
morbidity; better child care and nutrition and, therefore, 
the quality of the new generation ; and improved maternal 
nutrition and well-being. 

The prevention of pregnancies in women who can be 
selected because thej^ are exposed to a greater than 
average risk if they bear further children, is likely to be the 
most effective health intervention directly influencing 
both numbers of deaths and numbers of births. Women 
in these categories who becoAie pregnant are exposed to a 
greater than average risk: 

1. Parity grea.t'^r than three; 

2. Maternal age less than 20 or greater than 35 years ; 

3. Mothers with short internals between pregnan- 
cies*, 

4. Previous a bnormal pregnancies; 

*By PJ. Huntingford, Regional Adviser in Maternal and 
ChOd Health, WHO Regional OflSce for Sputbcast Asia. This 
paper is the author*s revised ver^on of the workinii; paper prepared 



5. Mother with coincident or chronic diseases that 
threaten life; and, 

6. Low socio-economic status, usually associated 
with one or more of the above. 

Medical Care Complex 

Medical care has been defined broadly as encompas- 
sing the complete range of personal health services : the 
promotion of health, the prevention of disease, the early 
detection of disease, diagnosis and treatment, and rehabi- 
litation. These personal health services are produced, 
financed and delivered through a variety of activities in 
both the public and private sectors. The term "medical 
care*' must be conceived, therefore, as embracing the 
entire pattern of personal relationships and oiganized 
arrangements through which health services are made 
available to the population. The three major components 
of the medical care complex are: 

1. Personal, or the people needing health services, 
namely individuals and families who at some time 
in their lives, need and use the services made 
available through the medical care complex; 

2. Professional, or the people ^vho provide the 
health services; and, 

3. Social, or the public and private organizations of 
the community that perform various functions 
designed to make the health services available to 
die population. 

The interrelationships and interactions among 
these components provide the structure for the medical 
care complex, giving it form and outlining its functions. 
The principal interaction is always between the people 
needing the health services and those who provide them. 
This may be an intimate and personal interaction, as in the 
relationship between patient and physician, or indirect 
and somewhat impersonal, as in a mass immunization 
programme. Whether direct or indirect, however, the 
personal interaction involved in providing and receiving 
services forms the core of the medical care complex. 
People, as individuals, families or groups, need and use 
personal health services. Dispensaries, health centres, 
hospitals, etc., are the essential institutions or units 
through which personnel may be organized to provide 
services, where teamwork may be encouraged, and where 
many patients with a variety of conditions may be cared 
for eflSciently and effectively. 

Health services that are inadequate or ineffective in 
meeting the demands of the individual and community 
for the simple relief of symptoms and disability from 
ill-health will probably prove ineffective in providing 
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family planning services. No mother is likely to accept 
family planning advice or services if, in the event of her 
surviving child, or children, falling ilU the child is unable 
to receive adequate medical ciire. The essential elements 
of good medical care are accessibility, quality, continuity 
and efficiency. 

Basic Health Serrices 

Medical care for the family and the community is 
provided through a network of co-ordinated peripheral 
and intermediate units under a central administration, 
that is capable of effectively performing selected funtions 
essential to the health of a population, and of ensuring the 
availability of competent professional and auxiliary 
personnel to perform these functions. Such a network 
constitutes a basic health service. 

Family planning may be introduced and developed 
thro ugh basic health services, particularly those providing : 

1. Maternal and child health services; 

2. Efforts to control communicable diseases; 

3. Measures to improve environmental sanitation; 

4. Collection of data and maintenance of records; 

5. Health education of the public; 

6. Public health nursing; and, 

7. Services for medical care. 

The advantages of channelling family pVmning 
through a health care system are multiple. Health 
workers have many opportunities to introduce the subject 
in the context of post-partum and post-abortal care, 
infant and child care, immunization, family counselling 
on nu^ntion needs, and in the management of special 
disease problems, such as tuberculosis. Basic health 
workers not only have access; to people at critical times, 
but also have the ability to establish the intimate rapport 
with individuals that is so important in dealing with 
problems related to human sexuality. V^'urthermorCv 
many types of health workers are now being trained and 
given experience in the personal and group education 
that is essential for the success of efforts in family plan* 
ning, 

Hedth Ptanning and Family Plannuig 

Careful health planning is required to ensure the most 
judicious distribution and. utilization of Umited resources. 
Current estimates of the costs of a world-wide develop- 
ment of basic health services indicate^that these are 
within the limits of available economic resources. Never- 
theless, a variety of problems has to be solved aiid rr.my 
questions answered that are fundamental to the provision 
of family planning services within the basic health services. 

1. How far should and can Governments influence 
the rate of population growth by legislation, 
O rticularly punitive social legislation ? 

ERJC 



2. Does modern contraceptive technology provide a 
solution, even if it were conscientiously and 
consistently used by a majority of the community? 
Neither from the point of view of efficacy, accep- 
tability nor availability does modern reversible 
contraception seem to offer a satisfactory solution 
for the next decade, unless both sterilization and 
induced abortion are also used. 

3. A major problem is to provide contraception for 
those sections of the community, the rural, the 
illiterate and the deprived, that are in the majority 
and that are the most difficult to reach, the most 
difficult to convince of their need, and those 
suffering most from the ill-effects of poor 
sanitation, malnutrition, etc. Therefore, is it 
justifiable to complete coverage of a population 
with family planning services without at the same 
time, providing comprehensive basic health 
services? If family planning services are to be 
provided outside or in addition to the basic 
health services, how is this to be achieved? . 

4. From the socio-economic point of view, a case > 
can be made for concentrating resources on 
informing and educating the public; while contra- 
ception is made easily available through a vari"*ty 
of sources, including commercial channels, a^nd 
without necessarily making statutory the need for 
prescription by professiqnal personnel. 

5. Sooner or later the availability of contraception 
and the conversion of the public to accept it 
create a demand for induced abortion, a problem 
that arises from the inadequacy of presently 
available contraceptive technology poses still 
more work for the heakh services. 

6. Clore co-ordination and cooperation is needed 
between the various national ministries and agen- 
cies responsible for family planning programmes, 

> to ensure that professional and supporting 
manpower is adequate and that funds are provided 
within limits set by national priorities, not only 
for development and expansion but also for 
maintenance and recurring expenditure. Opti- 
mum use of the avdlable manpower and material 
resources can only be made by eliminating 
duplication of effort. 

7. How much should the medical profession be 
involved with policy-making in connection with 
population growth? Their role should perhaps 
be confined to providing technical advice and 
delivering services rather than to determining 
national policies. 

8. Generally, the supply of health personnel is 
inadequate to meet national requirements and the 
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distribution is such that there is a gross imbalance 
between those available in large urban communi- 
ties and in rural areas. Systems of medicai t'duca- 
tion are mainly designed to prepare specialist 
curative -physicians rather than those concerned 
with public health, community medicine including 
family planning and disease prevention. The aim 
of systems of educating health personnel should 
be to bring preventive community medical care, 
using appropriately trained staff, to the majority 
of people in rural communities. The role of 



the doctor in the health team should be clearly 
de/ined so that his education is most suited 
to providing proper preparation for his duties. 

9, Because of the present stage of development of 
contraceptive knowledge, the burden of preven- 
ting unwanted pregnancies is placed on females. 
This and other factors necessitate a reconsidera- 
tion of the status of women in a community and 
provision for their useful employment in occupa- 
tions other than child-bearing. 



8. POPULATION CHANGE AND HEALTH DEVELOPMENT* 



As is well known, most population, until compara- 
tively recently, tended to maintain a very slow but rela* 
tively constant rate of growth. Short-term fluctuations in 
growth rates did occur. These would seem to have been 
due mainly to such hazards as pestilence, famine, war and 
other catastroohes. Man had little control over his 
environment and was, from time to time, exposed to 
periods of high mortality, or implicitly to inadequate 
health development. 

More permanent control over the environr ent began 
to be established in Europe in the eighteenth nd nine- 
teenth centuries, although this (initially at any rate) bore 
little conscious or deliberate relationship with health 
development. 

Figure 1 illustrates the situation in England and 
Wales from around the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the middle of the twentieth century. 

The population was thought to be around 6 million 
in 1740 and was almost entirely rural. Eighty per cent 
were village dwellers. London; with some 500,000 people, 
was fourteen tuiies the size of the next largest town. Only 
seventy-five years before, S0,000 people in London alone 
had died of plague. The birth rate in 1730 was thought 
to be about 32 per thousand population and the death 
rate appeared to be of almost the same magnitude. 
Infant mortality seemed to be about 200 per thousand 
births. 

Between 1740 and 1750, the difference between 
death rate and birth rate began to change and, as can be 
s^'xn in Figure 1, there was initiated a long and sustained 
period of j)opulation growth. By 1801, the population 
was believed to be 10,501,000. This was the year of the 
first census. Between 1801 and 1821, the rate of increase 
of population was 34 per cent. Between 1821 and 1841, 
it was 32 per cent. Between 1841 and 1861 it was 25 per 

,^ *By D.H.S. Griffith, WHO Public Health Admimstrator, 

Y United Nations Asian Institute for Economic T>6vclopment and 
^R|(J Planning, Bangkok, Thailand. 



cent. More pronounced declines then took place to the 
present day. It should be noted also *hat by 1850 one- 
half of the population was urban. 

There has b^en some argument as to the various 
reasons for the rapid (fo^ these days) increase in popula- 
tion. What can be said, however, was that the growth 
rate owed little to the introduction of planned medical and 
health measures prior to and over the period of maximum 
growth. Despite this, it is now believed that a fall in 
mortality rate rather than an increase in birth rate (or 
fertility) was the main factor in producing the very 
considerable population change. At this time, the reasons 
for this fall must have been due to changing economic or 
living standards. In 1778, Gilbert White, in The Natural 
History of Selborne^ noted: 

Agriculture is now arrived at such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that our best and fattest meats are killed in winter. 

- s^io the produce of a garden, .both in town 
and country, how vastly the consumption of 
vegetables has increased... Every decent labourer 
also has his garden... and common farmers provide 
plenty of beans, peas and greens for their hinds to 
eat with their bacon. 

Reflectinj^ changes in the conditions of working men 
in the towo^, it was estimated that nearly one million 
persons were enrolled members of friendly societies by 
1815. In effect, this meant that wages were of such a level 
that some 60 per cent of the adult urban workforce' were 
apparently able to make regular savings out of income.^ 

Aknost the only claim that could be put forward at 
that time for health development was Jenner's discovery 
of smallpox vaccination. Improved nutrition was not 
then a deliberate measure of health policy. Medical 
care still largely belonged to the Middle Ages. 

'On the basis of an urban population of about 3.5 million in 
1815 and with the work force equalling about half of this. 

^Cburt, W.H.B., A Concise Economic History of Britain, 
(Cambridge University Pkss, 1958), p> 134. 
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Figure 1. 

Diagranunatic representation of birth rate, death rate and population in England and Wales since the eighteenth century. 
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The improvement in the general standard of Uving 
albeit subject to fluctuations from time to time, continued 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

As Ck>urt has noted: 

One striking feature of the prosperity of the 
nation after 18S1 was that it seemed to extend to 
all classes. Agriculture was making money. . • .Rents 

had risen The picture presented by the rural 

and urban middle class .... was one of great wealth 
and power. 

However the improvement of conditions 

among wage-earners appeared even more signi- 
ficant. . • .First, a great mass of new and better piud 
employment had come into existence and many 
now found employment at higher scales of wage 
or salary. Secondly, even when a man had not 
changed his job, his money income in many 
employments had so increased.. .that his real 
earnings were above what a man of the same age 
would have earned forty or fifty years before,^ 
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This same prosperity was responsible for a second 
major decline in the death rate. By the 1870s, the greater 
proportion of the population had shifted to the towns. 
There was a demand for improved environmental condi- 
tions. The funds were available to finance schemes of 
sanitation and water supply for the cities and new towns. 
In 1875, the social reformers succeeded in passing a 
strong and revolutionary Fablic Health Act, which gave 
the necessary impetus to environmental improvement. 
Again, it should be noted that medical measures by 
doctors and hospitals had little influence on the decline in 
mortality. Table 35 illustrates this clearly. 

As can be seen, the death rate for tuberculosis 
declined by 47 per cent between 1851 and 1900. There 
was no known therapeutic remedy for tuberculosis fc^r 
many years after this period. The change can only have 
been due to improved living standards. Enteric fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery^ cholera and typhus (all diseases due 
to insanitary conditions) also declined quite considerably, 
although the real improvements in environmental control 
did not re£dly have much effect until after 1875. 

It is notable that chUdren's diseases (measles, whoop- 
ing cough, diphtheria) were little affected. These diseases 
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Table 35. 

Mean annual mortality rates per million* doe to certain communicable diseas<» in decennia 1851-1860 and 1891-1900 



Difference per 
cent of Total 

Cause 18SM860 1891-1900 Difference Difference 

(a) (b) (a).(b) [(a-b)] 100 

3,085 



Tuberculosis - respiratory. 


2,772 


1,418 


1,354 


43.9 


Tuberculosis - other forms. 


706 


603 


103 


3.3 


Typhus, enteric fever, simple continued fever 


891 


184 


707 


22.9 


Scarlet fever 


779 


152 


827 


20.3 


Diarrhea, dysentery, cholera 


990 


715 


275 


8.9 


Smallpox 


202 


13 


189 


6.1 


Whooping cough 


433 


363 


70 


2.3 


Measles 


357 


398 


-41 


-1.3 


Diphtheria 


99 


254 


-155 


-5.0 


Other causes 


13,980 


14,024 


-44 


-1.4 


Total 


21,209 


18,124 


3,085 


lOO 



47.2 



Source : McKeown, T. and Record, R.G., ''Reasons for the decline of mortality in England and Wales during the nineteenth century", 
Popu!ation Studies, vol. XV, 1962, pp. 94-122. 

"Standardized to age and sex distribution of 1901 population. 



have only responded to specific therapeutic measures 
made available around the second half of the twentieth 
century. In fact, infant mortality remained the most 
intractable of all preventable mortality.^ In the early 
19(X)s, about ISO children in every thousand bom were 
still dying before achieving a whole year of life. This 
figure had fallen to 30 by 1950 and has only recently 
dropped below 20. — 

In the twentieth century, mortality declined due to a 
combination of factors. Environmental control of water 
and sewage was maintained at a high level. Preventive 
care of vulnerable groups (women and children m'unly) 
reduced many deaths due to child-bearing and conditions 
of infancy. Surgical treatment became exceedingly effec- 
tive. Finally, specific inmiunization procedures and the 
more widespread use of antibiotic and similar drugs 
reduced deaths at all ages. 

Nothing has yet been said about the effM of health 
development upon fertility in the context of population 
change in England and Wales. It is unlikely that health 
development had any appreciable effect on over-ail ferti- 
lity. Even if there was an effect, it was of negligible 
importance compared with other factors. Only in the 
twentieth century has it been possible deliberately to 
render infertile women fertile, but this is yet more a 

^In spite of the general pron)erity, social conditions among the 
poorer classes were exceedingly bad : see sudi writers as Llewellyn, 
G DM. Cole, the Webbs and Rowntite. 



matter for newspaper comment than for any specific 
impact on population. 

The interaction between population change and 
heahh development in many developing countries starts 
with a vastly different time scale. A useful example for 
study is that of Sri Lanka(Ceylon), where a well-developed 
vital registration system has been operating for many 
years. The average death rate for the period 1930-1945 
was around 21.8 per thousand. It had varied very little 
over the period except during a severe malaria outbreak 
in 1935. The birth rate in 1932 was 37 per thousand and 
in 1941 was 36.5 per thousand. Population was approxi- 
mately 5,386,000 in 1932 and reached 6,020,000 in 1941, 
averaging roughly an increase of about 1 per cent per 
year. The infant mortality rate in 1932 was 162.3 per 
thousand births; by 1941, that reached 129.4. The 
population distribution, according to the 1946 estimate, 
was about 80 per cent rural and 20 per cent urban. 

By 1949, less than ten years later, the crude death 
rate was 12.6 per thousand, the birth rate was about 40 
per thousand, and the population was estimated at 
7,297,000, with an average rate of growth (in 1948) of 
some 2.74 per cent. The trend in mortaUty, adapted from 
the United Nations Demographic Yearbooks^ covering 
four separate periods, is shown in table 36. Three of the 
four periods were census years. 

Between 1946 and 1953, it can be seen that the crude 
death rate had dropped by no less than 47 per cent ; between 
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Table 36. 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon): Death rates by age groups per thousand population of some age 

Age Group 



Year 


0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

and Over 


All 
Ages 


1946 


67.9 


7.0 


3.4 


5.1 


8.6 


9.9 


12.0 


17.2 


29.6 


98.9 


20.3 


1953 


33.1 


3.3 


1.4 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


4.8 


11.4 


16.9 


74.8 


10.7 


1955" 


47.5 


3.4 


1.3 


1.5 


2.7 


3.1 


4.0 


7.5 


19.2 


148.2 


10.8 


1963 


20.2 


2.0 


1.1 


1.5 


2.4 


2.8 


4.1 


7.2 


15.4 


76.7 


8.7 



Sourct : Demographic Yearbooks 1951, 1957^ /967 (United Nations Publications, Sales Nos. :51.XIILl;57.Xin.l,68.XIILl). 

^ Estimated mean population. This gives a population in age group 65 and over of 165, 524 in 1955 as compared with a 1953 census 
population of 283, 82L 



1946 and 1963, the rate had dropped by 57 per cent. 
This decline, from about 20 deaths jptr thousand to 
around 10.8 per thousand was achieved in 68 years in 
England and Wales, as compared with 7 or 8 years in 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon). It can be observed also that the 
decline in rates affected all groups of the population. 
In general, rates were more than halved for age groups 
up to 45 between 1946 and 1953. For ages 45-64 the rates 
were reduced by around 39 per cent. Even for ages 
over 65, the rate came down in 1953 by about 25 per 
cent. These declines have tended to continue, although 
at a somewhat reduced speer'v It is important to note 
that lives have been prolonged not only in infant and 
child groups, but have been prolonged proportionately 
among the greater part of the working population. 
However, lives among the aged (dependent) population 
have not been affected to the same degree. 

During this period from 1946 onwards Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) was and has remained, largely, a country that 
produces primary goods. Its principal products are 
agricultural and its main exports are tea and rubber. 
Estunating per capita national income at market prices 
for the years 1950, 1953 and J964, the figutes are respec- 
tively Rs. 486, 525 and 601. 

It is quite obvious that rapid economic development 
has played little part in bringing about the change in 
mortality in this instance. 

Table 37 shows the changes in mortalit] among 
major causes of death in Sri Lanka (Ceylon) between 1947 
and 1958. 

It can be seen that striking reductions in mortality 
occurred mainly in malaria, respiratory tuberculosis, 
pneumonia and diseases of infancy. It may further be 
noted that intestinal or enteritic diseases showed a much 
{J, change. 

ERIC 



Sri Lanks (Ceylon), indeed, is an excellent example 
of the effect of rapid health development, using modem 
technology (DDT and antibiotics), on a population 
without expending large capital sums on conventional 
environmental control. 

It is argued by some that such speedy change may 
well have^a deleterious effect on general development, 
in that the rate of growth of population, particularly 
in the dependent age groups, is likely to use up resources 
required for capital formation, investment and education. 
It is indeed true that health development does increase 
dependents, although it wouIJ seem only marginally 
among the oldest age groups. On the other hand, 
it would seem to make a larger and healthier work 
force available. This too gives rise to criticism in that 
a large proportion of the work force is often imemployed. 
However, where the unemployed depend on relatives, 
it is surely less costij .o look after a healthy unemployed 
person than a sick one. There is always the prospect 
also of economic development speeding up. A sick 
labour force is of less value than a healthy one. In 
regard to the matter of unemployment in developing 
countries, it is probable, in any case, that this is less 
than was formerly believed.^ 

Finally, the effect of health development on the 
economy itself can be stimulating. A study of Sri 
Lanka's general development during the period of 
rapid health development^ suggests that health ex- 
penditures had more effect on improving national 
income than investment. 

In the longer term, however, it would seem that 

5 See Schultz, T.W. , Transforming Agriculturt (Yale University 
Press, 1964); Griffith D.H.S. and Ramana, D.V., Studies on Health 
Planning (BteLngkok, Asian Institute for Economic Development and 
Planning, 1969). 

^ Griffith and Ramana, op. dt. 
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initial investment in health development should be 
accompanied by investment in control of population. 
Jointly, it is likely that until such time as other slower 
acting mechanisms can bring about continuing desired 



change, a more rapid over all development effect could 
be achieved by this means. It is fortunate that the 
forces that \:ring about inproved health development are 
the same as those that can effectively control population. 



9. rOPULATION CHANGE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY* 



The topic of this paper brings together some con- 
founding aspects of social development as well as of 
social research. Population change and social mobility 
are so interrelated that neither can be taken as a purely 
dependent or independent variable. Furthermore, 
they both interact in the central topic, i.e. social develop- 
ment, in complex ways. 

The formulation of the agenda of the seminar 
correctly indicated the interrelation of the topics being 
considered and their equivalent logical status. In 
every case, the elements for discussion are listed addi- 
tively. No a priori hierarchy of causation or attention 
is implied. Investigation of the influence of any one 
upon the other is equally plausible, and this is certainly 
the case with population change and social mobility. 
For, example, as is well known, social development 
(including economic development) sets in motioii forees 
that change population composition and distribution 
by altering mortality and morbidity rates and inducing 
migration. In the first place these population changes 
increase the potential field of candidates for given 
occupations. Secondly, expansion of schools and 
increased literacy raise the qualifications of candidates. 
(The articulation between qualification and job is always 
problematic but particularly so in developing societies.) 
Thirdly, industrial and economic expansion create 
selective manpower demands that fundamentally change 
the structure of opportunity. 

The same kind of linkages can be shown if popula- 
tion or social mobility variables are taken as the points of 
departure. For instance, it may be hypothesized that 
the most mobile parts of the populition experience the 
most drastic demographic changes, which resuit in 
altered household composition and dependency ratios. 
Differential dependency ratios condition the readiness 
and ability of different population segments to profit 
from opportunities for social mobility. 

Parameters of Social Mobility 

Social mobility can be divided according to several 
parameters. 
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*By Leonard Broom, Professor of Sociology, Australian 
National University, Canberra. 



1. Volume 

The amount of mobility in a society is compared 
with the number of persons immobile between two or 
more specified times. All techniques of measurement 
in use record net rather than gross mobility, i.e. they 
understate the true amount of n.obility. Except in 
detailed life histories, ft is impossible to record socio- 
economic status at more than a very few periods. Custo- 
marily, only two or three points in time are identified, 
and intervening, antecedent or subsequent changes are 
therefore not revealed. These objections and limitations 
present problems in the analysis of societies characterized 
by relatively orderly occupational careers ; but, in 
developing societies where many events affect careers in 
unanticipated ways and where a great deal of mobility 
is exploratory and experimental, the limitations enu- 
merated above are more serious. The understatement 
of true mobility in developing societies is probably far 
greater than in developed societies. 

2. Interval 

Career mobility is scrutinized over part or all of 
the individual's life experience. Conventionally, his 
status upon entering the work force is described and a 
second reading is taken later at some arbitrary time, 
such as the date of the survey, when he held his best job, 
or at a specified age presumed to correspond to peak 
employment status. If the person has left the work 
force, his last full-time job is sometimes recorded. 

Generational mobility examines the amount of 
mobility between father and son, or, theoretically, 
a more remote ancestor. This kind of mobility analysis 
is complicated by reliability and validity problems: 
the evidence is largely retrospectivii, sometimes not from 
living memory, and the matching of career points between 
the son and his father (or grandfather) further com- 
plicates comparisons. In addition, although the study 
of a career, even a long career, can be considered as a 
continuous evolution of an individual's response to an 
environment of opportiuiity, the same kind of continuity 
cannot be assumed in assessing mobility between the 
generations. The standing of a given occupation in 
developed societies may have a high degree of prestige 
stability over a long period, as is suggested by occupa- 
tional prestige studies. In rapidly changing societies 
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however, it may be more difficult to cotiipare a father's 
career with his son s, and even specifically named 
occupations may not be the same thing in the son's 
career as in the father^s. 

3. Amplitude 

A third parameter measures the social distance 
between the statuses of origin and destination. Most 
research has been limited to a tripatite division of farm, 
man lal and non-manual. Other studies that are 
restricted to urban occupations simply divide blue 
collar from white collar. It is desirable to extend 
mobility research to include a sufficient number of 
positions so as to gain some measure of the social 
distance traversed; and, especially in developing coun- 
tries, the assessment of long compared with short 
social-distance mobility would uncover important facts 
about the organization of the society. 

4. Type 

Mobility can be further classified as structural or 
circulation. Structural mobility is impelled by the 
changed requirements of the economy, a predominant 
feature of developing, societies. In circulation mobility, 
a changed status is achieved directly through the dis- 
placement of others. 

5. Situs 

To this point, the discussion has made it seem as if 
mobility consisted entirely of movements between 
differentially ranked posit ons. This obviously is not the 
case, and, particularly in developing areas, lateral 
movements between what has been called situses may be 
qirte as important as vertical movements. In developing 
societies, some situses or aspects of situses are cha- 
racteristically traditional in their occupational and 
social components, and others are relatively modem. 
This is a clear case where ideas derived from studies of 
advanced societies need to be qualified before they are 
applied to developing societies. It is an empirical 
question whether it would be more efficient to partition 
situses into traditional and modem comporcnts or to 
take traditional aud modem sectors as the master 
categories and divide them into subfamilies of situses. 
The important thing is to allow for the distinction, 
Ixause the idea of situs alerts consideration of the 
differbg possibilities and consequences of lateral move- 
ments in different kinds of societies. 

In the study of situses> the notion of bridging 
occupation is pertinent. Bridging occupations are those 
that provide, through work experience, the conditions 
and opportunities for movement from one occupation 
or cluster of occupations to another. Teaching and 
military service are among the occupation clusters in 



developing societies that have frequently contributed 
personnel to other kinds of work, and close study of 
such occupational groupings may assist societies in 
forecasting the sources from which specialized personnel 
can be most efficiently recruited. 

Social Development and Opportunity Structures 

Social development makes its most obvious impact 
on the gross opportunity structure by reducing the 
predominance of primary industry and by increasing 
the diversity of positions to be filled. Traditional 
occupations survive while occupations characteristic 
of developed societies are introduced. Furthermore, 
the process of development inevitably generates tur- 
bulence because cuistomary expectations are thrown 
into doubt and a relatively large number o^ careers are 
exploratory and do not follow anticipated paths. In 
addition, the questioning of traditional preconceptions 
and the loss of ascriptive sanctions may cause a larger 
amount of circulation mobility than would be expected 
either in a traditional order or a mature developed 
society. These conjectures are offered for consideration 
not as fact. They probably apply rather generally in 
the earlier stages of modernization. At later stages^ 
a decline in fresh opportunities, especially at the upper 
levels, and the attrition of the traditional system ma^ 
reduce net opportunities for status improvement aj^d 
cause deep social tensions and possibly political unrest. 
Evers (1966) suggested that rather high mobility in the 
initial stages of modernization in Thailand may have 
been followed by the fcrmation and consolidation of a 
bureaucratic elite that maintained a high birth rate 
and had intemal recmitment and controlled access to 
overseas education. This observation suggests that the 
family planning of higher as well as poorer socia^ strata 
should be the concern of responsible agencies. 

Tbe Cohort Problem 

In aadition to a high elite birth rate, other distinc- 
tively demographic factors play a significant part in 
inhibiting social mobility. If an initial period of rapid 
economic growth is followed by slower growth or 
stability, expanding structural opportunity will be 
foUowed by a stage of restricted mobility, especially if 
class consolidation takes place and circulation mobility 
is thus minimized. But in any event, in the short run, 
the age characteristics of recent recruits to developed- 
occupation statuses will minimize replacement opportuni- 
ties. Consequently, the skilled, especially the upper 
white-collar, sectors of the work force may shr>w strong 
age-cohort characteriistics. 

When, after a period of years, replacement occurs, 
it will have a high degree of periodicity and will again 
tend to assume the cohort form. Unless there are 
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drastic further changes in the opportunity structure due 
to renewed expansion, the replacement cycle will show 
a progressively muted sine-wave pattern. (Note the 
analogy to fluctuations attending a stabilizing popula- 
tion). Such cohort patterning probably works against 
the recruitment of new talent and orderly training and 
replacement of personnel. It increases the likelihood 
of the formation of class patterning of vested interests, 
stable coalitions, age-stratilied conflict, unduly deferred 
advancement, and frustrated expectations. 

The foregoing observations suggest that attention 
should be given to the age composition of new-skill 
specialists and technicians and administrators. From the 
standpoint of work force planning, careful estimation 
and projections should be made of specialist requirements 
and if possible, the age composition of recruits should be 
taken into account in order to attenuate the severity of 
the age-cohort phenomenon. 

Classification and Documentation 

One characteristic of developed societies is a form 
of bureaucratic organization that compiles social docu- 
t'mentation essential to the operation of the system. On 
the other hand, developing or traditional societies are 
ordinarily not organized to assemble such data, and 
genuinely comparable information is hard to come by. 
As social scientists in developing societies begin to 
assemble their own data, they are constrained to use the 
same categories as their counterparts in developed 
countries, but this is not a matter of slavish imitation. 
The models are frequently offered by Western consultants 
as having stood the test of time, and it is assumed that 
desired comparability is achieved when siinilar categories 
are used. Furthermore, it is considered wise to choose 
units of classification that will be continuously usable 
in later stages of development. 

Nevertheless, the ready acceptance of classifications 
derived from the experience of advanced societies is of 
doubtful merit. Important distinctions such as between 
subsistence and market agriculture are obscured, and 
significant indigenous variations tend to be thrown into 
residual categories. The result is the loss of important 
knowledge necessary for coherent planning and for 
understanding differences as well as postulated tendencies 
toward convergence. 

It is not intended here to propose a unique classifica- 
tion for each country. In that direction lies utter 
particiilarism. What is urged is more attention to 
r entifying social and economic categories appropriate 
to the developing country. This might be accomplished 
by carefully disaggregating internationally accepted 
categories, which could be preserved in broad schematic 
form for general trend analysis and international com- 
But even then, variation in the elements 



subsumed under a given category should be specif ?d in 
detail. Standardization is urgently needed, but not at 
the sacrifice of valuable information. 

Problematics 

Fuller use of labour market analysis would permit 
direct and detailed identification of changes in the 
structural conditions for mobility. (This would be a 
useful supplement and corrective to accepting differences 
in the marginals of a mobility table as indicators of 
structural change). < Occupations are in fact the embodi- 
ment of structural conditions and the location where 
mobility-relevant behaviour is acted out. What is more, 
they contain within themselves decisively significant 
conditions for further mobility as is suggested in the 
idea of bridging. The analyst needs an opportunity to* 
trace out specific mobility pathways. 

A second largely neglected task is the systematic 
assessment of work in the individual's daily round. 
It is occasionally observed that work in some traditional 
settings has less periodicity than in developed societies. 
Systematic use of time budgets would help to specify 
the facts and the trends in different sectors of the world 
of work and their bearing upon motivation towards 
and preparation for mobility. 

The most dynamic stage of the demographic transi- 
tion tends to coincide with the early and middle stages 
of development. Therefore, population expansion at 
an inopportune time imposes maximum strain on the 
capacities of the society to allocate its resources and 
co-ordinate its manpower. This is one reason for the 
growth-at-all-costs strategy of many developing countries. 
A high cate of economic growth can help to cope with 
the pressures of an expanding and dislocated work 
force, but economic growth is a defensive manpower 
strategy'. Although a gratuitous observation, -it must 
be said that slower rates of population growth vastly 
increase the possibilities for coherent labour mobilization, 
the efficient recruitment and training of personneU and 
the orderly circulation of talent. 

Elites are always in an advantageous position 
because of their greater access to channels of influence 
and educational opportimity and because they can 
afford to hold children out of productive employment 
during a period of prolonged education. Given their 
higher i>urvival rates^ if elite birth rates remain high, 
cohorts of elite children may saturate the . preferred 
positions in the labour market. Mobility of new recruits 
into upper levels may then become difficult or impossible, 
thus impairing the ability of the society to make the 
most of its talent and to reward the legitimate aspirations 
of its young. It goes without saying that this view 
espouses the value premises of the open-mobility model 
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and stresses that there are objective reasons for favouring 
the model. 

In conclusion, a problem of profound philosophical 
import that is linked to the choice of measures and 
indicators needs indentification. Underlying Lae accep- 
tance of indicators derived from the study of technologi- 
cally advanced societies is a tacit assumption that the 
direction of change is determined, that "growth" as it 
has been experienced in the West is good, that traditional 
technology and modes of organization may be sacrificed 
to increasing a GNP that maximizes material production. 
This amalgam of methodology and valuation, which 
could be called modernizing determinacy, assumes that 
traditionalism is expeadable in the cause of growth. 

There are many societies of such small scale and 
weak differentiation that they could not survive the 
press of the technological age except in a kind of sociolo- 
gical zoo and then at unacceptable costs to their popu- 
lations. But the same cannot be said of the sophisticated 
traditional societies of Asia and the Far East. If there 
are to be any alternatives to technological and cultural 
homogeneity, constant attention must be given to 
identifying and fostering traditional skills, for imbedded 
in them are optional solutions to enduring problems and 
perhaps models for survival. Responsible social 
bookkeeping is a precondition to such identification. 
This is a compelling reason why mobility and labour 
force analysis should comprehend traditional occupations 
and traditional modes of stratification and organization. 
And they should be taken into account as something 
more than wasting residual categories. 
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10. POPULATION CHANGE AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT* 



Education is not only a fundamental human right 
but it also has been recognized as a vital force in economic 
and social development. In all countries, developed 
and developing, enrolment has been increasing markedly 
in the postwar years. The factors that influence enrolment 
are demographic trends, social demand, manpower 
needs and government policy. Although in this seminar 
attention centres on the demographic factor, it^hould be 
emphasized that all of these factors depend on each 
other to some extent aud their combined effect has 
produced the education explosion of the last two decades. 

A survey of education in Asia during the last two 
*Qy J. Porras-ZuQiga, UNESCO, Ban^ok, Thailand 



or three decades shows a dynamic and varied s^xne 
of small educational systems, limited in their purpose 
and scope, growing into major national endeavours, and 
of new opportunities being created where few existed 
before. 

The evolution of education systems .is moulded by 
the interplay of a variety of pressures: the economic 
needs of society, the movement of social and cultural 
aspirations, and the forces that have theii: origin in 
the education system itself. The economic, social 
and educational factors are constantly changing and 
their influence is not the same at different levels or types 
of education. Planning for the decade ahead, while 
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necessarily based on the progress achieved so far and the 
existing constraints, has also to embody perception of 
a future that will be dominated by an accelerating pace 
of change. 

The level of economic development is rising, and 
significant structural changes in the economy are under- 
way, with the industrial sector assuming an increasingly 
dynamic role in economic development. These economic 
changes define new needs for skills and special training 
and point to the link between education and manpower 
requirements and human resources development. 

The social factors influencing and moulding educa- 
tion find expression in a variety of ways. First is the 
demand for education as an increasing proportion 
of the population aspires to gain access to educational 
opportunities. The explosion of educational aspirations 
is one of the striking features of the social scene in the 
developing countries^ and indeed all over the world, 
and creates . the dominant pressure for educational 
expansion. 

These social forces are also articulated in the search 
for broader social objectives: reduction in income a:id 
social inequalities, equitable distribution of development 
benefits, maximization of employment opportunities, 
and population control and family planning. 

Another no less fundamental aim of educational 
development is the transmission and enrichment of 
common cultural and moral values. Education is not 
only a medium for the transmission of these values 
from one generation to another; it is an expression of 
a continuing revaluation of values in order to make 
culture a living and growing tradition. 

The above set of considerations shows that consi- 
derable changes in the field of education will take place 
on the Asian scene in the course of the next decade and 
that these changes must be viewed in combination as 
they are boujid to have cumulative effects. The expansion 
of school enrolments should be expected to change 
the very nature of education. This expansion should be 
accompanied by corresponding qualitative improvement, 
which is required for ensuring the efficiency of education 
systems. 

The large size of the population, with its rapid 
growth, youthful age structure and rapid rate of urbani- 
zation, is the prominent demographic feature of the 
Asian region. Its characteristics provide the points of 

I reference to assess the progress of education achieved so 
far, as well as to define the magnitude of the educational 

I effort that lies ahead. 

I The aggregate figures used to illustrate educational 

I expansion refer to the UNESCO Asian region, comprised 
I of eighteen developing countries participating in the 
I Karachi Plan and in the Asian Model of Educational 
^ O levelopment (l965A9iO). 
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The total population of the region in 1970 was 
estimated as 1,072 million. It has been increasing at 
a rising rate: 25.6 per cent between 1950 and 1960, 
30.0 per cent between 1960 and 1970 and 31.7 per cent 
expected increase during the present decade. 

The primary school-age population, 5-14 years, is 
expected to increase even faster: 36.6 per cent during 
the 1970s. According to United Nations projections, 
out of a total increase of 185.4 million primary school-age 
children, 182.3 million will be in the less developed 
regions and of this 101. 5 million will be in the Asian 
region. 

An increase of this order in the primary school-age 
group will require an increase of over 50 per cent in 
schooling facilities in about 15 years just to maintain 
the enrolment ratios at the existing level. In most 
countries of the region, the existing enrolment ratios 
have to be raised substantially in order to provide 
access to education to children not now receiving schoo- 
ling. Even while the countries raise the proportion of 
educational expenditure in GNP,- expenditure per head 
of school population can rise, if at all, only marginally. 
The educational effort called for is therefore magnified 
by the high rate of population increase. 

The growth of education in the region has been 
impressive in the last two decades; but even more 
striking is the magnitude of expansion and change 
that is anticipated for the decades immediately ahead. 
Many countries have large sections of the population 
who have yet to gain access to even elementary education 
and literacy; in all countries, the participation rates 
at the second and third levels will continue to rise, 
particularly in types of education where the unit cost 
is also hi^er, e.g. technical and vocational education. 
To these trends are added the consequences of rising 
rates of population increase. All these factors combine 
to create an increasing strain on both financial and 
educational resources. 

Education^ Attainment and Literacy 

Estimates prepared by UNESCO indicate that 
over one-half of the adult population (age 15 years and 
over) is still illiterate. In 1970, the adult illiteracy rate 
was estimated at 58 per cent, thus showing a considerable 
reduction from 66 per cent in 1960> and 76 per cent 
around 1950. But the rate of increase in literacy did not 
keep pace with the population increase and the absolute 
number of illiterate adults continued to grow. In 1950, 
this number was estimated at 307 million, rising to about 
322 million by 1960 and 355 million in 1970. 

OveraU Enrolment Growtih 

Enrolments at all levels more than tripled during 
the period 1950 to 1970. The rising trend is illustrated 
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by the net addition: 40 million during the 1950s, 72 
million during the 1960s, and 136 million expected 
addition during the 1970s, if the Asian Model projections 
are followed. 

In terms of the population age group 5-24, school 
enrolment has shown a steady increase: 17 per cent in 
1950, 25 per cent in 1960 and 34 per cent in 1970. 
According to the projections, this proportion will rise 
further, to 46 per cent, by 1980. 

These figures clearly indicate that, in spite of rapid 
population growth, education facilities have been 
extended to cover a larger segment of the relevant 
age group. But there is a long way to go. The present 
enrolment ratio of 34 in the Asian region is less than 
one-half of that of northern America and western Europe. 
The demographic factor is not making the task easier 
for the developing countries. It is estimated that 40 per 
cent of the enrolment increase in the Asian region during 
the 1960s was due to the demographic factor alone; a 
similar situation applies to the present decade. 

The impact of the demographic factor varies with 
the level of education already achieved, particularly 
with reference to the goal of providing universal primary 
education to which all countries are committed. 

In areas where this goal has been achieved, further 
expansion of enrolment at this level depends solely on 
the demographic factor. In western Europe, for instance, 
the annual increase in primary enrolment has been of 
the order of 0.6 per cent during the years 1960 to 1968 
compared with 4.0 per cent .a Asia. 

Japan provides a recent example of the effect of a 
fertility decline on school enrolment. In Japan, com- 
pulsory education is for nine years, covering both 
primary and lower secondary school. Compulsory 
education was implemented long ago, yet enrolment 
was over 4 million less in 1970 than in 1960, a decrease 
of 23 per cent. In contrast, upper secondary enrolment 
increased by 31 per cent and higher enrolment by 136 per 
cent. 

In spite of a decrease in enrolment at all levels, 
Japan maintained^ and even increased sUghtly the level 
of expenditure on education during this period. Pre- 
school and out-of-school education are growing fast 
in Japan today. Free from the pressure of mounting 
enrolments, the developed countries are able to allocate 
resources to extending the scope and improving the 
quality of education, even if they maintain an almost 
constant level of educational expenditure on national 
income. 

During the present decade, the Asian Model envi- 
sages the following impro\tmmt in enrolment ratios 
for the region as a whole: 72 to 90 per cent at the first 



level; 20 to 33 per cent at the second level; and 4 to 5 
per cent at the third level 

However, 'there are considerable differences in the 
educational level achieved by the countries concerned. 
In 1969, 9 out of 18 countriefi of the region had achieved 
enrolment ratios at the first level of 90 per cent and 
over, 5 countries were in the range 60 to 89 per cent, 
while the remaining 4 were below 50 per cent. It should 
be noted that, for many countries, these ratios are 
overestimated by something between 10 and 20 per cent 
as enrohnent includes a varying proportion of children 
below or above the age range for school. 

Despite the rapid improvement achieved and 
envisaged for the present decade, by 1980 there will 
still be large numbers of children who do not complete 
primary education. 

Wastage in the form of repetition of grades and 
dropping out continues to be the most important problem 
at the firs* ^ivel. Less than one-half of the children 
enterfng grade I fail to reach grade IV while less than 
two children in ten reach the first year of secondary 
school. 

Although considerable progress was achieved during 
the last decade, enrolment of girls continues to lag behind 
that of boys. In 1969, the overall enrolment ratio for 
girls was 26 per cent and 40 per cent for boys. 

, A problem of central concern to national authorities 
is the need to expand vocational and technical education. 
Its share at present is about 5 per cent of second level 
enrolment. The Asian Model caUs for rapid expansion ; 
T)y 1980, vocational/technical education will account 
for 22 per cent of total enrolment at the second level. 

In higher education^ the main trend is for an increase 
in the share of enrolment in scientific disciplines and to 
expand facilities for post-graduate studies. 

The expansion of the education systems has called 
for a sharp ihcrease in the supply of qualified teachers 
at all levels of education. In the period 1950 to 1970, 
the total number of teachers more than tripled from 
1.4 million to 4.5 million. A net addition of 3.1 million 
teachers is required to meet the enroLTient expansion 
envisaged in the .4sian Model It should be noted that 
the assiuned pupil-teacher ratios are fairly high: 45:1 at 
the first level, 30:1 for lower secondary, 25:1 for upper 
secondary. 

In spite of an increase of this magnitude in numbers 
of teachers, the supply of teachers has not in general 
kept pace with enrolment growth. As a consequence, 
the pupil-teacher ratios have deteriorated. Furthermore, 
the output from training institutions is insufficient and 
the number of unqualified teachers continues to grow. 
In 1965, nearly one-third of the teachers in primary 
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and secondary general schools had qualifications below 
full secondary education. Pre-service and in-service 
training programmes for teachers are increasing in scope 
and in quality as national authorities recognise the 
central importance of teachers in raising the quality of 
an education system as a whole. 

Financial resources is the number one constraint to 
educational development. Countries are devoting to 
education an increasing percentage of the GNP but 
national budgets are already under strain and this strain 
will grow. Alternative sources of educational finance 
must be found. A main suggestion in this regard is a 
greater mobilization of community resources, improving 
utilization of existing resources, and improving the 
operational efliciency of the school system. 

The cost of the educational targets envisaged 
in the Asian Model was calculated with the purpose 
of providing a certain frame of reference for testing 
economic feasibility. By 1980, assuming a GNP annual 
growth rate of 6 per cent, educational cost will account 
for 4.5 per cent of GNP, which appears to be feasible 
but nevertheless implies vei^ rapid growth of educational 
expenditure. 

Substantial saving in educational cost will stem 
from an early reduction in fertility. The point is admirably 
iUustrated in various country studies undertaken by 
Gavin Jones in association with others. Some of these 
studies have been summarized in the background docu- 
ment prepared for this seminar by Robert Retherford 
(See p. 23 ff.). 

The study for Sri Lanka (Ceylon) shows that, at 
present, expenditure is as high as 4.7 per cent of the 
GNP. This suggests that it will not be easy in the future 



for Sri Lanka to raise the percentage of GNP spent on 
education. 

A decline in fe/tility will enable the Government to 
maintain the educational status quo during the next 
30 years by devoting a smaller share of GNP than at 
present. But even a steady decline in fertility will not. 
avert the need to devote to education an increasing 
proportion of GNP, if quality of education is to be 
improved. In this case of improving quality, during the 
jntire projection period, savings in educational costs 
due to an earlier rather than a later decline in fertility 
will be 22 times the entire expenditure on education 
in 1969. 

The study for Pakistan concludes that expenditure 
on primary and secondary education would have to be 
raised from 1.0 to 8.65 per cent of GNP in the period 
1960 to 1990 if fertility remains high, and from I.O 
to 6 90 per cent of GNP if fertility declines fast. Therefore 
the demographic factor alone will account for a difference 
in expenditure of nearly 2 percentage points of GNP. 
The importance of this saving is better realized when 
allowance is made for an extra expenditure of 1 to 2 per 
cent of GNP required for higher education. 

The study for Thailand assumes a fertility decline 
in 30 years of one-quarter in the high projection, and 
of one-half for the low projection. In the example of 
increasing enrolment ratios, savings in educational 
costs over the entire projection period would be 20 
times the total expenditure on education in 1970. 

In conclusion, the importance of these savings in 
educational costs lies in their possible alternative USE. 
One example would be to use these resources to reduce 
the gross disparity existing between education in urban 
and rural areas. 



11. POPULATION CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENTS IN MANPOWER, 
THE LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME* 



Introduction 

Manpower problems will be the most important 
point of discussion for developing countries during the 
coming decades. 

The population explosion that has taken place 
during the past decades has resulted in the "labour 
force explosion*' that will continue for some time to come. 
Large numbers of young prospective workers will flow 
into the labour market and will be unable to find satis- 
factory job opportunities unless appropriate economic 

*By Y. Okazaki, Institute of Population Problems, Ministry 
of Health and Welfare, Tokvo, Japan, and Consultant, Population 
Programme, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, Pans, France. 



development policies and effective employment policies 
are adopted. Problems of unemployment and ui^der- 
employment are likely to become very grave. In 
particular, open unemployment in urban areas among 
educated people not only means waste of human 
resources but also results in serious social problems. 

Therefore this labour force explosion poses a very 
difficult problem for developing countries. Too much 
emphasis, however, should not be given to the difficulties. 
Rather, recognition of the significance of manpower as a 
productive factor and concentration of more effort on 
finding an effective way to use this abundant manpower 
should receive emphasis. Manpower is a valuable, 
and sometimes the unique, economic resource that 
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developing countries can use. Too little attention to the 
importance of human resources and too much attention 
to physical capital has been one of the mistakes made in 
discussions of development policies for developing 
countries. 

Much, sometimes too much, has already been said 
about the dlAicult employment situation that faces 
developing countries today, and will in the future. 
Therefore, here the emphasis is placed on discussion of 
policies, particularly industrial policies, that arc likely 
to be of help to developing countries* in solving employ- 
ment and income problems and to contribute to economic 
and social development. 

Supply and Demand Gap for Labour 

According to one of the most reliable estimates of 
the labour force,i the rate of increase of the labour 
force in developing countries of Asia is already very 
high and will accelerate during the 1970s, reaching more 
than 2 per cent per annum, in some countries more 
than 3 per cent. In reality, however, the pressure of the 
labour supply will be greater than these estimates indicate 
because there is a fairly large number of potential 
workers who gave up looking for jobs despite their 
willingness tc work and thus have not been counted 
in labour force statistics. 

Very rapid growth of the national economy is 
needed to provide job opportunities for this increasing 
labour force. Supposing that the rate of growth of the 
labour force is 2.5 per v-ent per annum, the income- 
employment growth coefficient would be 3, as calculated 
by Oshima, and a 7.5 per cent growth of national income 
would be needed to absorb the incremental labour 
forced. If the rate of growth of the labour force is 
3 per cent, the necessary rate of economic growth would 
have to be as high as 9 per cent. Even such a high 
growth rate is not sufficient, to provide more and better 
jobs for those who are presently unemployed and under- 
employed. 

While a few countries in Asian developing areas 
have already attained a fairly high rate of economic 
growth, most are facing difficulties in attaining sufficient 
economic growth. This means that a large gap between 
supply and demand for labour can be anticipated unless 
appropriate development policies that meet the special 
conditions of developing economies at this stage are 
adopted. In this context, particular emphasis should be 
put on appropriate development policies, because 

^Ypsilantis, J.N., ^orld and Regional Estimates and Projections 
of Labour Force (Geneva, ILO, 1966). 

20shima» Harry T., "Growth and unemployment in post*war 
Asia", in The Structure and Development in Asian Economies 
(Tokyo, Japan Economic Research Center, 1968), p. 232. The 
income-employment growth coefficient as defined by Oshima is a 
ratio of giowth of real national income to that of employment. 



economic growth policy, if it is not appropriate, does 
not necessarily contribute to the absorption of the 
labour force. For example, an attempt to promote 
economic growth by introducing capital-intensive 
industries exclusively would result in pushing the value 
of the income-employment growth coefficient up and 
probably cancel out the labour-absorbing effect of 
economic growth. 

In addition, the quality of the labour force is in- 
dispensable to defining appropriate development policies. 
One of the characteristics of the labour force in de- 
veloping countries is the severe shortage of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers needed in modern factories. But 
education and training programmes should be part of 
a general development programme. Thus any hasty 
industrialization policy requiring many skilled and 
semi-skilled workers will rapidly encounter difficulties. 

Economic Development and Industrial Structure 

Every national economy has a specific industrial 
structure corresponding to its stage of development. 
Naturally, the higher the stage of development, the more 
complex its industrial structure. The aim of economic 
development policies is to push a national economy 
from its current level to a higher one by creating some 
new key industries; 

Which industry or industries should be chosen as 
the new key industries depends upon the circumstances 
of a particular national economy; not only its resources 
but also its international relations. 

The most important criterion of Asian developing 
countries in their choice of industry should be concentra- 
tion on industries most likely to make effective use of 
available manpower. This does not necessarily mean 
however that the directly labour-intensive industries, 
such as small-size manufacturing, should be chosen 
as the key industries. Agriculture and small-size 
manufacturing are labour-intensive by nature and so 
are directly labour-absorbing. A more important 
consideration, however, is the labour-absorbing effect 
on the national economy as a whole rather than the 
partial effect in particular industries. Much attention 
thus should be given to complementary relations of 
employment opportunities among industries. 

In other words, at the early stage of economic 
development, construction of a **well-organized dual 
structure" of the national ecocomry is recommended as 
a target of industrial development. In a well-organized 
dual structure, the leading industries grow steadily, 
OP a sound basis, absorbing labour from the traditional 
sectors and providing a market for them by generating 
income. The new industrial sector would supply 
products, producer and consumer goods, to the tradi- 
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tional sector. The traditional sector would play the 
role of supplier of manpower and raw materials to 
the new industrial sector and also the very important 
role of supplier of food and other primary products. 
When this kind of complementary relation between the 
leading industries and the traditional is well established 
and continues to operate as the national economy 
develops further, it can be classified as a welt-organized 
dual structure. 

However, the dual structure that often appears is 
different. There exists a modern sector where highly 
developed, often imported technology and capital- 
intensive methods of production are used and welt-trained 
technicians and skilled workers are hired at high salaries 
and wages, on the one hand; and, on the other hand, 
a traditional sector where primitive technology and 
labour-intensive methods of production are used and 
productivity and wages are natii^lly very low, A 
very important characteristic of this dual structure is 
that these two sectors are separated from each other 
and few complementary interrelations are found. The 
modern sector produces goods that have difficulty 
finding sufficient demand in the domestic market and 
are mainly oriented to export. Workers in the modern 
sector obtain relatively high salaries and wages, and 
their consumption expenditure is directed towards goods 
that do not necessarily correspond to the level of 
development of the national economy. The traditional 
sector suffers from a poor domestic market for its product 
and labour force; productivity and income are low and 
there is much unemployment and underemployment. 
There results a biased distribution of income with 
a wide difference in the income level between the two 
sectors. 

Some Remarks on Policy Measures 

Particularly important in the formation of economic 
development policies in Asian developing countries 
today is consideration that: 

First of ally there is some time lag, normally 10 to 
15 years, in the effect of the population factor, especially 
changes in fertility, on the volume of labour, and thus 
no population control policy would be effective in 
solving employment problem:^ in the near future. How- 
ever, population control policiv'^s should not be neglected 
because control would contribute to a decrease in the 
population under IS years of age and help reallocate 
valuable resources to improving the quality of the 
labour force (nutrition, education and so on) and the 
efficiency of the labour force (better equipment). Needless 
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to say, population policies will help ease future employ- 
ment problems. 

Secondly, the traditional sector should be given 
appropriate attention as it is a vital part of the well- 
organized dual structure and should be developed 
soundly. This development should be labour-intensive 
rather than capital-intensive in the Asian countries of 
today. This consideration is particularly important 
because the man/land ratio ih very high and an increase 
in productivity of land by the utilization of more labour 
h best under the circumstances prevailing in Asian 
countries today. 

Thirdly, adequate selection of leading industries to 
be implanted or encouraged is the most important 
decision for policy-makers. Naturally, it depends upon 
the circumstances of the country under consideration. 
To facilitate the construction of a well-organized dual 
structure with complementary relationships between 
the leading industries and the traditional industries, 
light industries that produce ba^ic consumer goods 
and/^i' producer goods for agriculture^ and for light 
industry should be chosen at this early stage. 

Fourthly, developing countries should not necessarily 
import machines and technology devised for conditions 
in developed countries. They should try to develop 
suitable machines and technology by themselves or 
import equipment designed specialty for their type of 
country. In this connection, an effort should be made by 
the developed countries to develop equipment suitable 
for developing countries. 

Fifthly, it woultf be commendable if developed 
countries could regi^late their exports and imports in 
such a way as to encourage the infant industries of 
developing countries. Many developed countries have 
reasons to protect their own industries, especially 
declining ones, but, in consideration of the acute 
problems of developing countries, developed countries 
should give way. 

Sixthly, some measures should be taken in de- 
veloping cou:itries against the "demonstration effect". 
This is particularly important as it leads to an increase 
in unnecessary consumption and often to waiteful 
spending of valuable foreign exchange. It also enlarges 
differences in the standard of living between the rich and 
the poor, and can create harmful situation^ 

Lastly, judging from the fact that too much migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas is causing difficult em- 
ployment and social problems in urban areas, special 
measures should be taken to mitigate this migration, 
for example by promotion of development programmes 
in rural areas. 
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12. POPULATION CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENTS IN MANPOWER, 
THE LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT aND INCOME* 
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Previous investigations have demonstrated that past 
and anticipated changes in the size and composition of 
the labour force, especially in developing areas, are 
primarily the result of changes in the size and composi- 
tion of the total population.^ Moreover, earlier studies 
have shown that a decrease in a nation's birth and popula- 
tion growth rates would make it less difficult to increase 
the proportion of the labour force employed in the indus- 
trial or modern sector of the economy and, for about 
one generation, would operate to decrease the ratio of 
persons of dependent age to persons of working age.- 

Previous research has also indicated that the labour 
force approach to the measurement of the working 
population and its utilization in less developed z is is 
seriously faulted.^ Especially is the labour force or 
''modern'' approach flawed in its inability to measure 
underemployment, both visible and invisible, and there- 
fore the link between labour under-utilizationaud poverty. 
It is, therefore, the purpose of this paper to set forth, 
proposals for obtaining more useful measurements of the 
working force and its utilization in less developed coun- 
tries than are now avaifaBIe. This can be accomplished, 
first, by more effective use of the present labour force 
approach, and, second, by the introduction of an alterna- 
tive to the labour force approach in developing regions. 

MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF LABOUR 
FORCE APPROACH 

The widespread use of the labour force approach for 
the measurement of the work force and its utilization in 
less developed as well as more developed nations makes 
it desirable to examine the extent to which it may be 
employed more effectively for the measurement of 
underemployment and the link between under-utilization 
of labour and poverty. The procedures for accomplishing 
this were developed by the writer at a meeting of experts 
convened by the ILO at Geneva.^ In brief, what is 
involved is the combination of the labour force survey 

♦By Philip M. Hauser, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, United States. 

< For example Labour Force Projections (Geneva: ILO, 1971), 
especially part V and also I. 

^Coale, A., "Population and economic development", in 
The Population Dilemma (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1969) pp. 64-67, 85. 

3 For example, Myrdal, G., Asian Drama, vol. 2 (New York: 
Pantheon, 1968), pp. 994 ff; Turuham,D.,7%^ Employment Problem 
in Less Developed Countries : A Review of the Evidence (Paris: 
Development Centre of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, 1971). 

4 Meeting of Consultants on the Concepts of Measurement of 
Under-utilization of Labour in Developing Countries, Geneva, 
November 1971. 



with an abridged income survey and a scheme of cross- 
tabulations v/ilh special emphasis on household tabula- 
tions. The preliminary schedule and tabulation outline 
developed is appended as annex 1. 

Without elaboration the proposal would make 
possible : 

1. The measurement of unemployment as now a- 
chieved through the labour force approach; 

2. The measurepient of "part-time unemployment" 
as now achieved, for example, in the United 
States Labour Force Survey; 

3. The measurement of underemployment as: 

a. underemployment by inadequate time input 
(item 2 above); 

b. underemployment by inadequate productivity 
or income [as obtained by cross-tabulation of 
employed and income (both current and longi- 
tudinal income as measured by indexes of 
wealth)]; 

c. underemployment by use of lower than highest 
skill (as obtained by comparison of present 
with highest occupation possible from educa- 
tion or training or highest occupation) ; 

4. A classification of persons in the labour force by: 

a. "adequately" utilized labour (fully employed 
with adequate income); 

b. maiginally utilized labour (fully employed 
with marginal income); 

c. under-utilized labour : 

i. unemployed 

ii. part-time unemployed (part-time employed 
wanting more work) 

iii. fully employed with inadequate income 

iv. fully employed with occupation below 
highest for which educated or trained. 

The above information would be made available for 
agricultural and non-agricultural sectors, uroan and rural 
population and as far as possible (depending on size of 
sample) by region. Various cross-tabulations would also 
be possible by age, sex, ethnicity, race or religion (as may 
be needed and desirable), marital status, and relationship 
to head of household. 

Of even greater significance for policy designed to 
deal with labour under-utilization and poverty would 
be tabulations using the household as the unit of tabula- 
tion. Among the information that could be shown would 
be households by various combinations of the utilization 
of its workers. For example, households would be 
shown classified by : 
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1. All workers adequately utilized; 

2. All workers under-utilized; 

3. Mixed by various combinations of above. 

As for tabulations for persons, the data would be 
made available for agricultural and non-agricultural 
households (all workers in agriculture, all in non- 
agriculture, mixed); urban-rural residence; and region (as 
far as was feasible). Moreover, such tabulations could be 
shown by household composition and characteristics. 
The household tabulations would, of course, require 
coding operations to make the proposed tabulations 
possible. Needless to say, the cutting points for the 
definition of "adequate", "marginal" and "poverty" 
levels of income and similar categories such as "part- 
time unemployed" and "occupation below that of highest 
skiir* would be determined on the basis of detailed 
tabulations that could produce definitions consistent 
with the varying cultural and economic conditions in the 
countries involved. 

Although it is not feasible to present futher detail in 
this paper to explicate the above proposal, it should be 
clear that even the present labour force approach with 
relatively Httle supplementation and more intensive 
tabulation could present more useful information on 
under-utilized labour and its linkage to poverty for 
policy purposes than is now being obtained. 

AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH TO THE 
MEASU; jeMENT OF THE WORK FORCE 

In response to the increased recognition of the inade- 
quacies of the labour force app;roach for the measurement 
of the work force and its utilization in developing areas, 
an alternative approach has been proposed and is now 
being tested in the field. This new approach is the product 
of a workshop of the Organization of Demographic 
Associates consisting of population centres and their 
affiliates in southeast Asia.^ 

In essence, the proposed new approach, in an effort 
to cc^pture "reality" as discussed by Myrdal,^ is based on 
the conjoint use of three axes that serve for the differentia- 
tion of the population; namely, whether the person is : 

1. In the monetary or non-monetary sector ; 

2. Working inside or outside the household; 

3. In the agricultural or non-agricultural sector. 

t 

Under this approach the population above a specified 
i age (say 10 years and over) would be classfied into four 
1 major categories : 

I 5 Hauser, Philip M., ''A new approach to the measurement of 

I the work force in developing areas", Malayan Economic Revk-^ 
I (in press) also in Festschrift (honouring Eli Ginzberg) and Columblf 
I Umversiiy Conservation of Human Resources Project, **Human 
f resources and human welfare" (in press). 

O ^Op.cit. 
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T. Work for wages or profit. 
II. Work outside the household without monetary 
payment. 

nr. Work inside the household (or an institution 
such as a monastery) without monetary pay- 
ment. 

IV. Other (residual category). 

I 

1. Work for Wages or Profit 

Category I comprises those who work for wages or ^ 
profit and includes essentially the workers in the monetary 
sector of the economy or the modem sector of the work 
force in the country. (Compared with the work force in 
economically advanced countries, such persons consti- 
tute a relatively small proportion of the total. This is the 
sector that the labour force approach does identify well 
because the labour force approach was developed to^ 
measure the work force in an economically advanced 
nation. 

For analytical purposes, and because of its policy 
implications, \i is proposed that these workers in the 
modern sector be further subdivided : 

A. Work for wages; 

B. Work for profit, own-account workers. 

In effect, these two groups parallel employees and 
own-account workers as reported in the class of work 
categories in the labour force approach, but, within each 
of these groups, further differentiation not nohnally 
obtained in the labour force approach is proposed. In 
the category, "A. work for wages", these differentiations 
are suggested: 

1. Only one employer; 

2. More than one employer; 

3. Commission workers; 

4. Casual workers. 

These subcategories would provide information not 
now available on the network of employee-employer 
relations in the monetary sector. 

Similarly, within the category "B. work for profit- 
own-account workers", these differentiations are pro- 
posed : 

1. With paid employees only; 

2. With unpaid family workers; 

3. With both paid and unpaid workers; 

4. With no paid or unpaid workers; 

5. Contractor for workers; 

6. Rentiers (living on investments). 

It was realized that these differentiations call for 
more detail than may be feasible in continuous surveys or 
even a decennial census, but it was felt that, for experi- 
mental purposes, an effort should be made to distinguish 
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these various groups of workers with the possibility 
that consolidations could be effected depending on the 
actual distributions ascertained. 

IL Work Outside the Household Without Monetary 
Payment 

The second major functional classification of worker 
includes persons employed in the non-monetary sector of 
the economy but outside their own households. This 
would include workers who do n<ft receive monetary 
payment and who, it is proposed, at least at the onset, be 
further subdivided into these categories : 

A. Payment in kind; 

B. Without any payment (exchange labour or not 
exchange labour); 

C. Nomadics— hunters, fishermen, etc. 

Persons in category "A. payment in kind", it is 
proposed, would be further subdivided into : 

1. Unpaid servants; 

2. Sharecroppers; 

3. Apprentices and trainees; 

4. Others— job squatters, etc. 

Thus, category II along with category J would, in 
effect, account for all persons engaged in work outside 
the household (or institution) in which they resided. 
These persons, in most developing areas, would account 
for a relatively small proportion of the total work force. 

in. Work Inside the Household (or an Institution) only 
Without Monetary Payment 

This category will probably include most of the -work 
activity in the developing nations. In the agricultural 
sector, which is the major sector of the economy, and in 
much of the non-agricultural sector, work activity is 
essentially a family enterprise and is performed inside the 
household (or in an institution such as those of religious 
orders) without monetary payment. It is proposed that 
this category be subdivided into four groupings : 

A. Unpaid family members working on farm or 
family enterprise (whether or not performing 
household duties or attending school); 

B. Unpaid family members working in putting out 
system (whether or not performing household 
duties or attending school); 

C. Both types of work included in A and B; 

D. Household duties only. 

Here again, it is proposed that an effort be made 
experimentally to obtain the detail indicated so that 
consolidations can later be effected on the basis of empiri- 
cal distributions. 



IV. Other (Residual Category) 

The remainder of the population 10 years of age and 
over, it is proposed would be subdivided into these 
residual groupings : 

A. School only; 

B. Disabled; 

C. Retired and pensioners; ' 

D. Inmates of institutions (other than those included 
above); 

E. Other. 

In effect, this category of persons would be persons 
not in the work force. Moreover, the subgroupings 
would all be residual groupings of those persons of 
similar status who were not included in categories 
I, II or III. For example, persons in school in category 
IV would include only those students who did not fit 
into any of the other groupings and would, therefore, 
not include all persons in school. 

The detailed listing of functional categories thus 
obtained is appended as annex II. 

The tabulations to be derived from this new approach 
would begin with the simultaneous groupings of the work 
force into those : 

1. In the monetary or non-monetary sector; 

2. Working inside or outside the household; 

3. In the agricultural or non-agricultural sector. 

For these primary groupings, then, the types of 
tabulations proposed above for the labour force approach 
could then be run. The advantage of the new approach 
for policy determinations would lie in the diffeientiation 
of the work force on the three axes noted, which, in 
effect, would more accurately differentiate the work force 
into the modem and traditional sectors. One could 
classify all workers (or households with all workers) as 
under-utilized if in the traditional sector (non-monetary, 
work outside the household, work in agriculture) or use a 
cutting point based on income to define part of the work 
force in the traditional sector as "fully employed with 
adequate income". It would probably be found that most 
of the usual information obtained through the labour 
force approach is applicable only to the modern sector 
(monetary income, non-agriculture, outside the house- 
hold). 

It may be, therefore, that the tabulations proposed 
above for use with the labour force approach are desired 
only for the work force in the modern sector. If so, the 
major tabulations for workers in the traditional sector 
may turn out to be tabulations by sex, age, marital status, 
relationship to head of household^ education and training, 
and some measure of current income and wealth. Such 
tabulations for the traditional sector could, in combina- 
tion with the tabulations for the. modem sector, still 
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enable the analyst to classify both persons and households 
into those with "adequate", "marginal" and "poverty" 
levels of income in relation to labour utilization. In any 
case, the new approach would provide both the analyst 
and the policy-maker with new dimensions and new 
options for analytical and policy consideration. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Obviously the new proposals made both for the most 
effective utilization of the labour force approach and the 
alternative appropxh leave many questions unanswered. 



Among these questions are those relating to survey 
frequency, size of sample, finalized schedules and manuals 
for enumerators, time references, income and wealth 
questions, and specific cutting points for the significant 
groupings suggested. Although these types of questions 
are not dealt with in^this paper, the writer has explored 
the possibilities sufliciently to be confident that adequate 
answers are possible and that the proposals are at least 
ready for experimental use in the field and in tabulations. 
Certainly the time has come to press for better informa- 
tion about the work force in developing areas for analyti- 
cal, policy and programmatic purposes. The new 
proposals point to possible next steps in this direction. 



ANNEX I 



SURVEY FOR ANALYSIS OF UNDER-UTIUZED 
LABOUR AND POVERTY 

(using conventional Labour Force Approach with 
limited supplementation) 



Ethnicity or race 

of head 

Religion of head. 

Household Survey 
Face sheet items : 

Geographic : Village, town, country, state 
□ rural □ urban 



If rural : □ on farm or any farming 

If farming : acreage land owned . . . . 

acreage land rented 

Value of house . . . . 
Housing: tenure: □ owned □ rented ^ 

rent paid 

type: □ single house □ row house □ flat □ other; 
construction: 

□ hut— local materials 

□ wood 

□ masonry 
amenities: water 

□ running water inside house 

□ tap outside house 

□ well 

□ other 
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Codes : No. persons in household 
No. children in household 
No. \i^£kers in-household 
No. full-time employed 



plumbing 

□ flush tpilet 

□ pit latrine 

□ surface 

Rooms: number rooms 

„ „ bedrooms 

Employment : No. part-time employed 

No. part-time unemployed 

No. full-time unemployed 

family income : from wages or salary in kind 

Total family income : from land : 

other (specify) 

Economic Status Occupations 

□ poor ^ □ all occupations non- 

agricultural 

□ low income □ all occupations agricul- 

tural 

□ adequate income □ occupations mixed 

No. occupations own 
account 

No. occupations emplo- 
yee government ... 
private 

No. occupations 

employer 

No. occupations 

unpaid family 

Questions for Individual Members 

List each person in household and for each person show: 
Relationship to head of household; 
Age, sex, marital status, school attendance, 
highest grade of school completed. 
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For persons 10 years old and older: 6. Labour force by utilization by age, sex, etc. 

„ . . , . J . ^. . , (a) Employed— full hours 

Pr.nc.pal act.v.ty dur.ng t.me penod : Employed -part-time 

□ worl ing or have a job (i) want more work 

□ seeking work (ii) do not want more work 

□ housewife only (c) Unemployed 

□ student only (define b ( i ) + c as under-utilized by time input) 

□ other— specify .... 7. Labour force by age, sex, etc.; by occupation, 

4. 1 • • u 1 • 1 j j industry, status. (Condense into broad categories). 

If not workmg or with job or seekmg work did o c i j • t 

J J ... I io 8. Employed as m 7. , 

person m addition do some work? « n i j • -i 
□ Yes □ No Unemployed asm 7. 

^ ^ 10. Under-utilized as in 7. (As defined in 6). 

p „ 4 1 • u 11- Employed by age, sex, etc.; occupation, industry. 

For all persons with some work or job : * * j j ^ , ' , 

status, condensed groups by income — last month 

Indicate occupation; industry; status; hours worked and last year. (By categories of income), 

(during time reference period). 12. Unemployed by age, sex, etc., occupation and status 

Did person want more work ? □ Yes □ No groups by income —last month, last year (By catego- 
ries of income). 

For persons seeking work: when did seeking begin ? 13. Under-utilized by age, sex, etc.; occupation, 

(code duration of unemployment) industry, status group by income —last month, last 

year. (By categories of income). (Define as poor 

For persons neither working, nor with Job, nor seeking: elements in 11, 12 and 13). 

14. Under-utilized (as in 6) and poor (as i^y 13) by age, 

□ housewife □ unable to work 

□ student □ other-specify + Introduce education as variable into above. 

□ retired t u Introduce agricultural occupation, non-agricul- 

last week ^^^.^j occupations as controls and redo above, 

or month last year (b) 3,5^ controls: 

Income: from wages or salary ^ (i) Non-agricultural income only (or by catego- 

*money value of ' ries of income). 

income in kind (ii) Agricultural income only. 

money income from (iii) Mixed agriculture and non-agriculture. 

agriculture (c) Try also as controls: 

♦money value of (i) Employees (government, private). 

products consumed (ii) Own-account. 

other money income- (iii) Unpaid, 

specify source 

u • . J * ^ ^ • * ^- X TABULATIONS FOR HOUSEHOLDS : 

(*can be imputed from standard instructions) ^^^^^ 

Total money income Controls: 1. Geographic — as above. 

Value other income 2. (a) All members in agriculture. 

Total income (b) All members in non-agriculture, 

(c) Mixed. 
3. Number of workers 
One worker only. 
Two workers only. 
Three or more workers. 



TABULATIONS FO?l PERSONAL D.^.TA: 
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1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Controls: Geographic - urban-rural 
city-size 
regional 

Minority group (race, ethnicity or religion) 

Population by sex, age, marital status, relationship. 
Labour force (employed plus unemployed) by age, 
sex, relationship, marital status. 
Labour force participation rates (from 1 to 2). 
Employed by age, sex, relationship, marital status. 
Unemployed by age, sex, relationship, marital status. 



1. Households by number of persons, number of chil- 
dren, by age and sex of head. 

2. Households by number of members employed, 

number of members unemployed, 
number of members under-ut^iized, 
Analyse households into: 

(i) all members under-utilized, 

(ii) all members fully employed, 

(iii) mixed. 
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3. Households by family income by source, analyse into : 

(a) (i) all income from non-agriculture, 

(ii) all income from agriculture, 

(iii) mixed; 
Analyse each of above into: 

(b) (i) poor, 

(ii) low income, 

(iii) adequate income. 

4. Cross-classify by (a) and (b) in 3. 

5. Households by housing type, construction materials, 
water supply, number of rooms and plumbing. 
Analyse into : 

(c) (i) adequate housing, 

(ii) inadequate housing, 

(iii) substandard housing. 

6. Households by value and rent. 



7. Cross-tabulate 5 and 6 to improve classification (c). 

8. Cross-tabulate (c) and (b) (from 3) to check defini- 
tion of poverty. 

9. Can then analyse households into 

(i) all under-utilized labor 1 ^ 

j not poor 



( 



;ii) all full-employed | 



poor 
not poor 



(iii) mixed | 



\ poor 
ne t poor 



Other possibilities : 

1. Households by income per capita (using adult equiva- 
lents for children) and use as basis for poverty 
classification in above. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 

In summary, then, the proposed functional classifica- 
tion for workers in developing countries is as follows: 



B. Without any payment (exchange labor or not 
exchange labor) 

4 

C. Nomadics— hunters, fishermen, etc. 



I. Work for wages or profit 

A. Work for wages 

1. Only one employer 

2. More than one employer 

3. Commissioned workers 
' 4. Casual workers 

B. Work for profit : Own account workers 

1. With paid employees only 

2. With unpaid family workers 

3. With both paid and unpaid workers 

4. With no paid or unpaid workers 

5. Contractor for workers 

6. Rentiers — living on investments 

IL Work outside household without monetary payment 

A. For payment in kind 

1. Unpaid servants 

2. Sharecroppers 

3. Apprentices and tr^nees 

4. Others— job squatters, etc. 



III. Work inside housdiold (or institution) only, without 
monetary payment 

A. Unpaid family members working on farm or in 
family enterprise (whether or not performing 
household duties or attending school) 

B. Unpaid family members working in putting-out 
system (whether or not performing household 
duties or attending school) 

C. Both types of work included in A and B 

D. Household duties only 

IV. Other (residtzsii category) 

A. School only 

B. Disabled 

C« Retired and pensioners 

D. Inmates of institutions 

E. Other 
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13* FAMILY PLANNING COMMUNICATION IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT* 



Social development is essentially a product of 
expanded applied comunications. The widening of the 
social texture and the establishment of the infrastructure! 
organization that makes economic development possible 
is in itself a process of dynamic, creative communications. 

The communications system of a given country is 
directly related to its rate of social development. It is 
true, that economic development has a direct bearing on 
the communications system; but a developed com- 
munications system by itself, as a mere result of economic 
development, is not necessarily a powerful instrument of 
public service and education nor consequently ^ genera- 
tor of positive social development. To achieve this, 
the proper use must be made of the media, in the public 
interest and in accordance with national developmental 
policies. ^ 

Developing Asia has not made the best use of 
communications systems and media for the purposes of 
social development. The failures of economic develop- 
ment can be at least partly attributed to failur?=^s in 
communication. There has generally been, in developing 
Asian countries, no concerted strategy of communications 
intended not only as support but as the very lifeline of 
national development 

' UNESCO Action 

UNESCO action to support communications pro- 
grammes related to family planning and population 
activities is based upon the conviction that communica- 
tion holds the key to development. Accordingly, 
UNESCO seeks: 

1. to improve the availability and handling of 
communications channels, i^edia and techniques 
in all fields relevant to hiunan development, 
including family planning; and 

2, to encourage the capacity of member countries 
to apply such work and appreciate its potential. 

It is believed that this will not be possible unless 
development of a communications policy is considered as 
a vital element in the developmental strategy. UNESCO 
support for family planning communications pro- 
grammes is thus foreseen as part of the over-all effort 
at development of a national communications policy 
based upon research and field experience. 

A communications policy, particularly with regard 
to family planning, ha^ to take cognizance of the 
communications process as a continuum in which 
media, messages and audiences become interdependent. 

•By UNESCO, 



UNESCO thus aims not merely at providing assistance 
in the development of the media infrastructure but 
also "know-how'' on media and methods of communica- 
tion, taking into account the society as a whole and its 
particular groupings. 

FamQy Planning Communications 

Family planning communications, seen as an 
integral part of development communications, must be 
much broader than pure information and certainly more 
substantive than publicity. They must be based on a 
continuing study of audiences and their responses, as 
well as sources, channels, passages and techniques. 
Deciding on communications matters necessarily 
presupposes a study of society. Research, planning, 
designing, pre-testing, evaluation and feed-back analysis 
are indispensable in tailoring a communications pro- 
gramme to the characteristics, circumstances and 
requirements of specific audiences. Communications 
strategy and media structures are therefore the result 
of continuing study and experimentation. 

At all levels of development (personal, family and 
community) action is motivated and oriented by a 
total flow of communication in which all factors and 
impulses combine. The messages most acceptable to 
an individual are likely to be those holding out the 
higher chan :e of his playing the role he sees for himself 
in society. At the community and national levels, 
the roles are set by pla.«?s and programmes of various 
agencies, ultimately the Government. Plans ' and 
programmes contain a powerful communication com- 
ponent. They need to include, as an integral part of 
both their objectives and activities, a communication 
strategy deeply embedded in the development process 
they aim at promoting. 

In family planning, as a conscious effort at intimate 
behavioural change, UNESCO concern is not merely 
with the media and their use but also in the setting up of 
the vital feed-back mechanisms that would make the 
media a real instrument of change in personal and 
community behaviour, attitudes, and thinking. UNESCO 
assistance for family planning communications pro- 
grammers thus seeks to cover not merely the informational 
aspects but the total communications task that is to 
ensure that the information disseminated leads to action 
for adoption through community organization and face- 
to-face work. UNESCO seeks to foster communications 
structures and or^nizations th^t should make such 
a process a living reality. 

Not merely has there to be an integrated communica- 
tions approach at all levels of activity from planning to 
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execution and evaluation but also in terms of messages, 
because family planning messages in isolation cannot 
have neaning without being an integral part of appeals 
directed towards attainment by the i)eople of their 
personal aspirations and community goals. Thus, 
while UNESCO recognizes that, in the face of a problem 
so gigantic as that of population growth, communications 
programmes directly related to it have to be started; 
yet, after the initial phase, integration with communica- 
tions programmes for economic and social development 
has to lake place because, over a long period of time, 
family planning messages per se would either have 
to compete against other messages or become part of 
them. 

New Look in Southeast Asia Region 

More and more countries and organizations in the 
southeast Asian region are progressively widening their 
outlook of sectoral communications and viewing each 
individual communications programme as an input into 
the over-all process of social development. This has 
sometimes been called the cross-sectoral or interdisci- 
plinary approach. It has been largely subscribed to by 
the participants of the Inter-country Workshop on 
Development of Health Education Media with particular 
reference to family health, which WHO held in Delhi 
in October 1971. 

International agencies. Governments and non- 
governmental organizations are moving towards closer 
co-ordination in their efforts at implementing social 
development. 

A few examples of how some countries in the 
southeast Asia region are treating family planning 
communication as a basic element of their socio-economic 
development are given below. 

New Indian strategy 

I Having perhaps the longest and most extensive 
I experience in family planning, India has felt, in recent 
I years, that its efforts had reached a level that only an 
\ imaginative and all-pervasive communications strategy 
I would be capable of crossing to seek new ascents. The 
\ new motivational approach (aimed at bridging the 
I continuing large gap between awareness and practice) 
I moves away from presenting the need for family planning 
merely in terms of the population explosion to an attempt 
to show to the people in what way family planning 
helps the individual by relating it to tibe requirements of 
health, education of children, better nutrition, better 
home life, better care of women and the like. 

Indonesia and ThaQand 

Indonesia is tackling the complex problem of 
„ motivating its diverse and scattered communities towards 



family planning acceptance and adoption through 
an interesting approach. It had devised a project for 
the establishment within the National Family Planning 
Co-ordinating Board (BKKBN) of a Resource Office 
of Communication Development intended to supply 
guidance, expertise and material assistance to all agencies 
involved in family planning and population programmes 
for the development of their own communication 
strategies, techniques and materials. The Resource 
O^ri would promote, co-ordinate, analyse and whenever 
necessary undertake research, planning, design, experi- 
mentation, pre-testing and evaluation with a view to 
developing < xisting and innovative approaches and 
materi?^s. 

Provision has been made in the Indonesian project 
for achieving the widest possible integration of family 
planning communication with the communications 
programmes of all other sectors of national development. 
In fact, the new office of BKKBN is seen as a possible 
model for the creation of similar units in other fields 
of national activity. A desired goal is the establishment 
of a National Institute of Communication Development, 
ideally linked to a National Development Guidance 
Directorate in the Ministry of Information, to serve the 
whole field of social and economic development in the 
country. UNESCO's role in the planning of the Indonesian 
project is typical of the thinking that has been applied to 
UNESCO'S programme of assistance to family planning 
communications in the Asian region. 

A similar project has been finalized in Thailand, 
which is also to have a Resource Unit of Communication 
Development within the National Family Planning 
Project. 

PhiUppines 

In the Philippines, the acceptance of family planning 
communication has been heavily on research, develop- 
ment and training. The UNESCO project with the Institute 
of Mass Communication, University of Philippines, 
has recently started. The basic thinking behind the 
project is that research cannot be treated in isolation or 
be an isolated entity but has to be the very base for 
policy formulation and decision-making. 

The Institute of Mass Communication at Quezon 
City has also taken up another of UNESCO's proposals 
in the region, namely an experimental field workshop 
in integrated family planning communication. It would 
be an action-oriented experiment in the integration of 
family planning communication in the mainstream of 
developmental communications and would aim at 
training teams of extension workers from different 
development agencies that are potential channels for the 
family planning message. 
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Iran 

The Iranian family planning programme is being 
evolved on the basis of the experime approach. 
Not only is communication an imp . built-in 
component of the programme, it is also coia^ived of as 
a vital element in the services delivery system. In terms 
of their communications components, the experimental 
projects in Isfahan and Kuzistan are visualized as 
significant to economic and social development. Based 
upon the experience gained from these two projects, 
Iran proposes to include a comprehensive family planning 
programme as part of the next five year development 
plan beginning in 1973. 

UNESCO Plans 

The proliferation of the family planning communi- 
cations assistance efforts, although not always in the 
context of development, is a matter of concern to Unesco. 
It is true that there is room enough for all agencies at all 
levels to provide such assistance, but it may at least be 
done in a co-ordinated fashion, so that. In such crucial 
areas as research, training and evaluation, there is the 
least overlap and optimum use is made of the available 
resources. Here, there is probably need for development 
of a mechanism for co-ordinated action. UNESCO is in 
a position to promote such an effort. Along with the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation, for 
example, the first steps have already been taken for the 
establishment of an international clearing house system 
for communications materials in support of family 
planning and population activities. Similar action with 
other agencies in fields of their interest can indeed be 
taken. 

In the very near future, the first experiment with 
direct broadcast from a satellite will be launched. 
Evidently there is great scope for development of software 
for such a project. Undoubtedly, UNESCO, together 
with other interested international organizations, could 
do useful work developing family planning programmes 
for satellite broadcasts. This is an area which needs 



much collaboration and co-ordination, that UNESCO 
could be in a position to ensure. 

UNESCO's plans for family planning communication 
projects fit in the over-all picture of use of com- 
munications and research for economic and social 
policy, on the one hand, and for serving as a means for 
development, on the other. Some of the family planning 
communications activities that are proposed for the 
achievement of these goals are: 

1. Strengthening of UNESCO regional offices with 
family planning communications and population 
education experts to help assist Governments to 
develop projects; 

2. Assisting country programmes, upon request, 
with expert/consultant support and equipment 
supply; 

3. Strengthening of institutes of mass communica- 
tion or other interested organizations for taking 
up family planning communications research; 

4. Taking concerted action to improve the capability 
of countries in family planning communication 
by providing training for their personnel and by 
organizing a trained corps of personnel capable 
of undertaking international assignments in the 
field on behalf of UNESCO; 

5. Backstopping the field activities at the country 
and regional levels through meetings of experts; 
and 

6. Holding seminars and conferences of experts 
tc indicate pertinent field problems needing 
investigation. 

UNESCO's overall strategy of helping the emergence 
of communications polices as a prerequisite to develop- 
ment envisages the activities of communications centres 
(research, resource and training centres) in various 
regions. These centres would undoubtedly be of great 
help to the family planning communications programmes 
as they are likely to have the resources and the ''know- 
how" to deal with the tnanifold problems of family 
planning. 



14. POPULATION CHANGE AND TRANSPORT AND COMMIJNICATIONS 

DEVELOPMENT* 



There is both a direct and indirect relationship 

between population size and transport requirements. 

A society of collectors, hunters and subsistence farmers 

living in self-contained units scattered over a large area 

has no need for a transport system. But population 

growth leads eventually to the point where the available 

land cannot support this pattern. More efficient 

*By C. Stmts, Transport Economist, Asian Highway Transport 
Technical Bureau. 



utilization of resources becomes necessary, giving 
rise to a more complex organization of the society. 
Specialization of jobs and exchange of commodities 
implies physical transfer over distances. The need for 
a transport system is created. Continuing population 
growth, which adds new complexities to the society, 
increases the demand for transport services to an extent 
that is more than proportionate to the growth rate. 
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On the other hand, when transport facilities are 
available, either natural (e.g. rivers), or man-made 
(e.g. roads) conditions for specialization and exchange 
are favourable, and either an increasing population 
can be supported or the existing population sees an 
increase in real income. This is one reason why invest- 
ment in a basic transport network is indispensable for 
the stimulation of economic development. 

The demand for transport is closely connected with 
the level of economic and social development. Expanding 
industry, with its diversified markets and scattered 
supply sources, demands a more complex, diversified 
transport system, relying on it throughout the stages of 
production. More people leave their homes to participate 
in the production process in workshops and offices, 
increasing demand for passenger facilities. Generally, 
the demand for transport grows proportionally faster 
than national product in the early phases of development. 

The demand for transport as such generally comes 
with rising incomes as proportionally more is spent on 
travel. And reduced travel costs, resulting for example 
from newly constructed roads, lead to a rapid increase 
in passenger travel. This propensity to travel, to be 
mobile, may have an important influence on social 
interaction and perhaps also on attitudes towards 
acceptance of social changes. 

In the developing countries of the region where 
a limit of resources in relation to population has ap- 
parently been reached, the transport sector will have to 
develop proportionally faster than population just to 
maintain existing standards of living by supporting 
industrialization and specialization and proportionally 
fister than nationn! product to assist the transition 
firom an agricultural to an industrialized economy. 

The development of a transport system affects 
popnhtion changes indirectly as it facilitates administra- 
tion of social services, such as education and health. 
Furthermore, the increased possibilities for mobility 
may affect attitudes towards family size. 

Once the transport facilities are created, population 
and activities will concentrate in areas of optimum 
access. This has long-run effects as the transport 
infrastructure will generally last for decades and can 
only be removed at prohibitive cost. Planning for 
transport should therefore take into account the long-run 
objectives of social and economic development. 

The transport sector generally consists of different 
modes of transport each with its own characteristics. 
In some respects they are complementary the smaller 
networks feeding the main connexions. In other 
respects, the modes are competing, and they might be 
substituted at least over a certain range. Because of 
differing characteristics, there is a distinction between 



the parts of the system provided as a public service and 
those provided by private transport. There is some 
variation in proportions depending on government 
policy and on the modes available. In public transport, 
total costs per unit of transport performance are generally 
lower, but private transport is often more flexible and 
convenient. 

The problems and scope of transport systems in 
high-density areas and transport in rural areas are 
significantly different. 

Pattern of Transport Development in Industrial Nations 

In the advanced industrial countries, long before the 
present motorization, inland shipping and rail systems 
were constructed to permit industrialization, and urban 
transport systems made large urban concentrations 
possible. In recent decades, there has been the pheno- 
menon of rapid motorization that has thoroughly 
affected the economy, social conditions, living patterns 
and transportation. Typically, the use of the private 
motor-car has replaced existing transport modes, often 
disrupting public transport and even threatening its 
economic viability. Rapid motorization has resulted 
from the increase of incomes per capita^ which has 
brought ownership within the reach of an increasingly 
larger segment of the population. Increased living 
standards have also meant a shift in residential patterns 
to areas with lower densities, which are generally farther 
away from work. The availability of private motor-cars 
has triggered many changes in recreation, mobility, etc. 
An aspect that has become very relevant in recent years 
is the impact of the automobile on the environment. 
Complete adaptation of the transport systems, especially 
in urban areas, to the unrestricted use of private cars 
has been calculated for some cities, and the costs asso- 
ciated with it seem to be unbearable even for the advanced 
nations. 

The progressive use of private cars has not only 
adversely influenced public transport systems through a 
loss of revenue but also through congestion. Congestion 
also inflicts losses on commercial road transport. A 
solution of this problem has not yet been found, but 
attempts to counter this trend have led to an upsurge 
in construction of rapid transit systems in urban areas. 

Pattern of Thmsport Development in Asian Developing 
Countries 

In the developing countries of Asia, the pattern of 
transport development has been different. Before the 
era of motorization, only very basic transport systems 
had been developed that mainly served the needs of the 
metropolitan powers. At present, transport networks 
are being developed rapidly, posing hi^ burdens on 
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the economy and the government budget. As the 
networks are opening up new areas and some initial 
over-capacity is built in because of technical requirements, 
the impact of the rapid population growth on transporta- 
tion facilities does not surface in the short run. In 
the long run, however, a high level of investments will 
be necessary to expand the transport system to meet 
minimum requirements of access. 

The transport system must be developed and 
improved to sustain the economic development that 
is planned for improving income and social conditions in 
a country. The transport system has to be expanded at 
least proportionately to population growth just to main- 
tain present standards. The transport system has to be 
adapted to demographic changes such as urbanization 
and changes in agricultural settlements. 

Transport is not the only sector requiring invest- 
ments aimed at improved social standards and sustained 
economic development or to provide for population 
increases. Education, housing, health and other social 
services require funds; investments must be made for 
the industrialization and modernization of the produc- 
tion apparatus. 

Population increases also increase the demand for 
investment in all these sectors merely to maintain the 
same level of social development. This aggravates the 
scarcity of resources for transport development. Popula- 
tion increases may result in production increases, but 
certainly at a later stage, and meanwhile the investment 
in infrastructure has to precede any production 
increases. 

It is obvious that choices have to be made, as, at 
the present and future levels of per capita income in the 
area, savings can only be very modest. It would also be 
very unwise to expect international aid for more than a 
proportion of domestic savings. Total resources 
available for all these purposes, and particularly for 
social overhead investments, will thus be very limited. 

As far as the transport sector is concerned, this 
certainly means that the number of private cars must 
remain very limited and that no investments should 
be made that encourage their use. The need thus 
arises for good public transportation facilities, operating 
at reduced costs if the use of private cars is restricted. 

Regarding the engineering standards for the trans- 
port system, it might be necessary to sacrifice some 



quality and to aim for a lower standard than that in 
force in the more developed countries. Also, it may be 
a good policy not to modernize parts of the transport 
system too rapidly when traditional forms of transport 
on inland waterways or by animal carriage are still 
functioning satisfactorily. 

Emphasis on public transportation, especially in 
urban areas where the greatest investment needs for all 
purposes will arise, requires adaptation to planning for 
housing and employment centres. 

Another factor affecting transport planning is the 
impact it has on the environment. As limited resources 
will certainly not permit expensive remedial measures, 
it is necessary from the outset to prevent adverse effects 
occurring. 

Finally, the wisdom of present methods for the 
evaluation of transportation projects, and also of other 
public investments, may be questioned. 

Transport planning consistent with national econo- 
mic planning objectives is of course excellent if the 
national planning is realistic with regard to obtainable 
goals and available resources. But the analysis of 
projects, where benefits consist mainly of savings to 
vehicles, which perhaps should not run on the roads 
at all, is deceptive. A high rate of return or positive 
ratio of benefits over costs gives some indication of 
alternative projects, but does not guarantee that the 
project will contribute efficiently to long-term social 
objectives. First of all, it is not known whether other 
public investments would not have greater benefits, 
which are not so easily calculated. Secondly, for 
long-term projects, it seems risky to base calculations 
on present relations between resources and demand, 
especially if changes in the present situation are foreseen 
and planned. Of course, in the evaluations, various 
refinements are introduced to remedy these deficiencies, 
but it is always difficult to take many factors into account 
in the context of one specific project. A systems 
approach with a clear statement of long-term objectives 
and an inventory of possible means and resources may 
be necessary. Such an approach might well be based on 
projected demographic changes and statements of 
minimum social requirements instead of on economic 
returns. Within these limits, then, economic analysis 
can be useful to allocate resources to alternative projects, 
neutral in aspects of social development, and to ensure 
that the scarce resources are managed efficiently. 
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15. THE INTERRELATIONS OF POPULATION DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE* 



ERIC 



In 1963. the first Asian Population Conference met 
in New Delhi. It was a conference of Governments, with 
a mandate for recommendations. The contributions to 
the advance of population as a field for policy and plan- 
ning extended from the countries and the Asian region to 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. But the 
numbers of the people continued to increase at rates that 
slowed economic and social development and modified 
the changes in individual and family welfare. The earth's 
population was 3,200 million in 1963, 3,600 million 
in 1969. Asia's population was 1,800 million in 1963, 
2,000 million in 1969. The Asian countries included 
55.4 per cent of the earth's population in 1963, 56.4 
per cent in 1969. The Asian percentage of the six-year 
increase was 63.9. 

The increase of population in the years from 1963 to 
1969 suggests the complexities of the processes of growth, 
the intricacies of the associations in development, the 
depth of the folkways and beliefs sustaining traditional 
families, and the immensity of the tasks of transforma- 
tion. It does not demonstrate the immutability of 
growth. There are swiftly advancing demographic 
transitions in some Asian countries today. There are 
bases for transition in others. And there are countries 
where the acquisition of knowledge and the approaches to 
policy are just beginning. 

The second Asian Population Conference will be 
held in Tokyo in late 1972. There are deepened responsi- 
bilities and major urgencies in the work to be undertaken 
there. The time for the resolution of the problems of 
population growth is limited and the task is complex. 
The separate sessions of this seminar have considered 
marital status and the family; households and housing; 
education; manpower; labour force; employment and 
income; food and nutrition; health; social dependency 
and social security; transport and conununication; and 
social mobility. The orientation implicit in the title of 

*By Irene B. Taeuber, Senior Research I>emographer, OflSoe 
of Population Research, Princeton University, New Jersey, United 
States. 

Sources : The data for countries were secured fiom various 
issues of the Demographic Yearbook and the Statistical Yearl)ook 
(United Nations Statistical Office publications). Population pro- 
jections are the nvedium estimates of the Uiuted Nations ^ven in 
^'World population prospects, 196S-1985, as assessed in 1968" 
(United Nations, Population Division, working paper No. 30, 
December 1969). For the projections of labour force and occupa- 
tional structures: YpsiJantis, J.N., ''World and regional estimates 
and projections of labour force/* and Scoville, J.G., 'The occupa- 
tional structure of employment*', in Sectoral Aspects of Projection 
for the World Economy, First Interregional Seminar on Long-term 
Economic Projections, Elsinore, Denmark, 14-25 August 1966, vol. 
Ill: Discussion Papers (United Nations publication. Sales No. : 
E.69.II.C.3.), pp. 36-76, 77-109. For the projections of the urban 
and rural populations : Growth of the World's Urban and Rural 
Popuhihns, 1920-2000 (United Nations publication. Sales No. : 
E.69.XIIL3). Sununary tabulations and analyses are presented in 
the general background paper pr^ered for this seminar by Robert 
D. Rethen'ord, "Pc^mlation aspects of social development'^. 



the seminar, "The population aspects of social develop- 
ment'', implied an emphasis on the impact of population 
on social development rather than a mutuality of associa- 
tions. The title and hence the task of this aspect of 
the seminar concerns interrelations in change. 

All population changes are interrelated; all social 
and economic changes are interrelated. Neither this 
statement nor its elaboration in lengthy tomes would 
contribute to the selection of those recommendations for 
research, planning and action that would contribute 
directly to the resolution of the population problems of 
Asian lands in the minimum feasible period of time. 
Theoretically, there should be a dilemma of choice that 
could be resolved only through assessment, evaluation 
and priority allocations across a range of possible approa- 
ches to population and social interrelations. In fact, the 
priority question in the population dynamics and the 
social changes in the Asian region as a whole and among 
most of its numerous peoples in the near and the far 
future is demographic transition. 

The critical question in demographic transition is the 
future course of fertility. What social changes now 
operative or emergent contribute to transitions in mar- 
riage, family and fertility? Can stimulated social changes 
contribute to speedier modernization at earlier stages of 
economic growth? Can the circularity of the relations 
between rapid population growth and lowered economic 
growth be reduced through social changes? If so, what 
are the changes? Will the economic difficulties of the 
decades of rapidly increasing manpower and severe 
difficulties in employment perpetuate the milieu of tradi- 
tionalism and poverty that sustains high fertility ? Or are 
there intermediate social and psychological responses 
that could mitigate or <Uvert the lethargic aspects of 
economic pressures and speed the transitions in marriage, 
family and fertility from ancient to modem patterns? 
These and further questions are simple to state, difficult 
to answer. The greatest gap in population research today 
lies in the area of social impacts and interrelations. In 
view of the dimensions of the Asian population growth 
and the limitations to the time available for resolution, 
this research, which is so sparse, is the type most needed 
if there are to be new approaches to the policies and 
programmes of Governments. 

THE POPULATION PERSPECTIVE 

The peoples of Asia are diverse iu origin, culture and 
historic experience. Location, climate and resources 
vary. There are major areas of homogeneity and great 
areas of diversity. The primitive and the great civiliza- 
tions have alike evolved in Asia over legendary and 
recorded times. Periods of economic advances, political 
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consolidations and cultural achievements have been 
followed by periods of decline, contraction and disinte- 
gration. There were interrelations but not uniformities 
in the developments of peoples, cultures, technologies, 
economies and political orders among the regions. In 
recent centuries, the coincidences of Asian disorganiza- 
tions and European commercial and incjustrial expansions 
thrust the levelling impacts of colonialism over all Asia» 
whether in direct or informal political contexts. 

In the historic Asia prior to the eighteenth or even 
the early nineteenth century, there were areas and times 
of population growth, areas and times of populattion 
decline. The conditions and means of living and the 
hazards of death were pre-modem. In the great cultures' 
and among most of the simpler ones, marriage and 
family, the roles of women and the relations of the 
generations sustained levels of reproduction high enough 
to maintain the continuity of people and culture. The 
early contacts and interactions with colonial peoples 
were often accompanied by increased mortality. Over 
the course of the colonial era, though, there were some 
reductions in death rates along with general continuities 
in birth rates. 

There were areas in Asia that were not colonial. 
Here, responses were diverse. There was industrializa- 
tion, urbanization and demographic transition in Japan. 
There was neither indigenous development nor colonial 
order in China. There were adaptations in Thailand. 

Until three decades ago, there were few acute pro- 
blems of population growth. There were areas of inten- 
sive pressure; occasionally there were years of epidemic, 
famine or other cataclysm. Theories were available to 
explain the dynamics of population change. The most 
prevalent one in its western variant was associated with 
the name of Robert Malthus. The studies of social 
scientists and pragmatic demographers indicated that 
population growth was a long-run rather than an imme- 
diate problem. Fertility and mortality were alike tied to 
the levels of living, the state of nutrition, the health 
hazards, the social institutions and the family values of 
the traditional society. Economic, social and demo- 
graphic modernization, when or as it came, would be 
a unified process. 

The hlstoiy of the scientific and administrative 
advances in medicine and health protection need not be 
repeated here. The associated developments in medicine, 
health, nutrition, political order and public administra- 
tion yielded major and generally continuing declines in 
death rates. Except in Japan, where industrialization was 
progressing, marriage, the family and fertility remained 
largely traditional. Rates of population growth inci^ased 
swiftly. These aiie widely known and highly publicized 
facts* They are the statement of the Asian change in its 
broadest frame. They are not explanations of the 



pervasiveness or the intensity of the problems of popula- 
tion growth on the continent. 

The lands of the low plains and deltas of monsoon 
Asia were settled densely and cultivated intensively. 
Traditional oconomies and societies were efficient in the 
sense that large populations were sustained on limited 
land areas. There was early and almost universal mar- 
riage among girls. Fertility was high; those differences 
that characterized social-economic, regional and cultural 
groups were within the ranges that would be defined as 
high in any comparative context. The folkways, the life 
styles apd the values that sustained the high fertility were 
both deep and diffuse. The increasing ages at marriage 
and the limited child-bearing among the married that 
would be demographic transition were intermeshed with 
all aspects of modernization. The social transformations 
involved the family structures, the relations of the sexes 
and the generations, the roles of women, the attitudes to 
change, and the time orientations of aspirations. 

The declining mortality and the stable or slowly 
changing rates of marriage and fertility were mutually 
re-enforcing in their impacts on the social, economic and 
demographic structures and dynamics. Since the savings 
in life were concentrated in infancy and childhood, 
rapidly increasing cohorts moved upward through youth 
and adolescence to reach the ages of maniage, family 
formation and labour force participation. The persis- 
tence of early marriage and high rates of child-bearing 
among the increasing numbers of parents yielded major 
inoreases in the new cohorts of infants. The life cycles 
would be repeated as long as the conditions influencing 
life and living remained imchanged. But the increasing 
nimibers themselves altered the social, economic and 
political environment at all levels from the rural villages 
to the great cities and the national states. 

The responses of Governments and peoples to the 
new milieu of increasing numbers were rapid and wide- 
spread. The distinctive aspects of the demographic transi- 
tions of the middle and later twentieth century became 
the difficult problems of plan, programme and achieve- 
ment. Most of the Governments developed programmes 
to make information and facilities for family planning 
available to the people, usually through the health ser- 
vices. Initially, adiievements seemed to be limited except 
in countries where there was already rapid social and 
economic change, rising ages at marriage and declining 
fertility. Population growth programmes emerged as 
integrated components in economic and social develop* 
ment programmes rather than as separable paths to 
development. 

The population dynamics of the Asian peoples and 
regions that had been convergent in the colonial era 
became increasingly divergent. Japan has the vital 
balances, the urbanization and the mobilities of completed 
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transition. The population of China is assumed widely 
to be in transition, though the data of censuses, surveys 
and vital records are lacking. There is transition in the 
Ryukyus and the Republic of Korea. The area of transi- 
tion extends beyond this core area to Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia and Sri Lanka (Ceylon). There are 
regional and group populations in transition elsewhere in 
southeast and south central Asia, but incisive nation- 
wide transitions are not yet demonstrable in the larger 
countries. 

The relation between transitions, explicit policies* 
and programmes is a field for research and evaluation. 
In some of the countries of present or oncoming transi- 
tion, there are explicit poUcies and major operating 
programmes. In others, explicit policies were either 
absent or associated only roughly with the course of 
demographic change. These relationships and absences 
of relationships are so significant to future development 
plans that they merit specific statements. 

First: In some countries and in some groups, declin- 
ing fertility that was associated with economic develop- 
ment and social change proceeded apart from pro- 
grammes of Governments. 

Second: Population policies and programmes are 
products of, and components in, social and econoniic 
changes. Separation of the governmentally stimulated 
and the other impacts of changing social and economic 
factors on marriage, family and reproduction is an artifact 
of analysis rather than a reality of the life process. 

Third; The great questions of research and policy 
relevant to the Asian future are not the associations of 
social, economic and population dynamics in countries of 
rapid development but the possible roles of government 



activities in the fields of population dynamics; and social 
change in countries where economic pressures are 
major and economic growth is slow. 

THE CHANGING NUMBERS 

The population of Asia was estimated at 1,500 
million in 19'55 and 2,100 million in 1970. If there are 
continuing declines in mortality and fertility between 1970 
and 1985, the population will be 2,900 million in 1985. 
These estimations and projections of the United Nations 
suggest an increase of 569 million between 1955 and 1970, 
a further increase of 818 million between 1970 and 1985. 
The increase over the thirty years approaches 1 ,500 millon 
people. The demographic implications and the social 
interrelations cannot be deduced from figures of these 
magnitudes for a continental area of 27.5 million square 
kilometres. Perusal of the regional differences suggests 
that the slow increases are east Asian and that the numeri- 
cally dominant population here is that of China. The 
evaluation of the reliability of these projected relations 
requires data on population, age structures, and vital 
rates for past years that are not currently available. 

The projected population of south Asia is i^alf again 
as great in 1985 as it was in 1970. The increase 3s one- 
third among pre-school children and one-half among 
school-age children. Even assuming declining fertility, 
the maintenance of current levels of education would 
require more than a 50 per cent increase in facilities over 
the 15-year period. Extensions in availability and im- 
provements in quality would involve not just the current 
but the increasing numbers. 

The two age and sex groups whose changing numbers 
are most directly relevant to the assessment of the future 



Table 38. 

Snmmary Indicators of Population Growtli in Asian RegionSt 1970 and 198S 
(United Nations medium projections as of 1968) 



Child-woman Dependency Percentage Percentage increase, 

ratio ratio below age 15 1970 - 1985 

Area 

Men Women 





1970 


1985 


1970 


1985 


1970 


1985 


aged 
15-64 


aged 
15-44 


East Asia 


571 


478 


665 


586 


35.6 


31.6 


34.0 


29.3 


Japan 


337 


353 


447 


497 


24.0 


24.0 


15.2 


-0.1 


mainland 


596 


481 


686 


588 


36.7 


321 


35.2 


31.8 


Other 


714 


599 


850 


693 


42.5 


36.8 


56.1 


56.2 


South Asia 


844 


744 


860 


830 


43.2 


42.0 


52.9 


51.7 


Southeast 


834 


730 


882 


830 


44.5 


42.1 


56.8 


54.4 


Middle south 


847 


741 


851 


826 


42.9 


41.8 


51.1 


50.2 


South west 


846 


821 


870 


872 


43.0 


43.2 


57.0 


57.0 



Saum : ''World population Fo-ospects, 1965-1985, as assessed in 1968*' (United Nations, Population Division, Working Paper No. 30, 
_ December 1969), medium estimates. ^ 
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are men in the productive ages from IS to 64 and women 
in the reproductive ages from 15 to 44 (table 38). In east 
Asia, increases between 1970 and 1985 are reduced by 
the continuation of the transitions in fertility known or 
assumed to have been in process prior to 1970. In south 
Asia, increases are great. Men aged 15 to 64 number 309 
million in 1970 and 473 million in 1985. The absolute 
increase is 164 million, the relative increase 53 per cent. 
Women aged 15 to 44 number 233 million in 1970 and 354 
million in 1985. The absolute increase is 111 million, the 
relative increase 52 per cent. 

Two major economic and social problems flow 
directly from the increasing populations of the present 
period. The first is employment. The second is the 
formation of new families. The resolution of these dual 
aspects of increasing labour force and increasing young 
families is related directly to the major demographic 
question, the future of the birth rate and hence the growth 
of the child population. The past population growth and 
the structures of the populations are alike unfavourable 
to economic and social advance. The projected rates of 
decline in births yield some declines in child-woman ratios 
by 1985 but the burdens of dependants on productive 
groups remain high. 

THT PLACES AND WAYS OF LIVING 

The historic demographic transitions were associated 
with urbanization and industrialization. In the smaller 
Asian populations now in transition, there is rapid 
urbanization and a swift increase in employment outside 
agriculture. In China, there is a drive to control urban 
growth along with a form of economic organization that 
inter-penetrated agricultural and non-agricultural 
activities. There is rapid urbanization in south Asia. 

The absorption of the increasing manpower in 
productive activities and the provision of living and 
amenities for the increasing families of the Asian 
countries must occur mainly within the countries. 
International migration has been and is limited; that 
which occurs involves special groups. There are some 
out-movements of professional people, and there are 
some arranged movements of labourers. There are 
movements associated with conflict and civil disorder 
but these are usually temporary. In son e of the countries, 
there can be expansions of the areas of settlement* In 
others, there arc no major areas for internal expansion. 

Thus the major portion of the swiftly increasing 
numbers of the people must be sustained vithin national 
boundaries. The absorptive capacities of agriculture and 
the traditional industries are limited. If there is to be 
absorption outside agriculture, there must be massive 
economic development. But the rates of increase and the 
structures of the populations are deterrents to economic 



development. Major problems evolve if area transfers 
occur without adequate economic bases. 

Today, there is exodus from rural areas and there is 
influx in urban areas, particulariy great cities. There are 
some geographic and economic mobilities within cities 
but there are also vast concentrations of marginal people. 
The questions of the economic and the residential changes 
are also the questions of economic and social develop- 
ment. If the patterns of population dynamics of Asia are 
in the traditional forms of countries now developed, the 
changes in places and ways of living will approach deter- 
minants of the demographic future. 

In the Asian countries apart from Japan and the 
modernizing countries of the China, perimeter, most of 
the labour force is agricultural. The percentage is 71 in 
mainland east Asia and 69 in middle south Asia. It is 
64.5 for all east Asia and 65.5 for all south Asia. The 
projections of the ILO for the decade of the 1970s imply 
major migrations of maturing youth from agricultural to 
other occupations, but the labour force of 1980 is still 
mainly agricultural. Some seven in each ten workers 
are in traditional occupations. 

The industrialization of the labour force implies the 
urbanization of the population, but the two are not 
identical processes. The urban influx may include high 
proportions of people who remain marginal in the econo- 
my and the social life of the cities and industrialization 
may occur in rural areas. The United Nations projec- 
tions of the urban population for the decade from 1970 to 
1980 were based on residence in and outside agglomerated 
places of 20,000 or more. Population in the agglomerated 
places may be defined as urban, that outside them as 
rural. 

In 1970, some 81 percent of Asia's population was 
rural. The projected percentage for 1980 is 78. The 
relatively small change in rural-urban structure implies 
major migrations and rapid urban growth, but two^hirds 
of the projected increase of the Asian population in the 
1970s is rural. 

Interrelated Changes 

The projection of population into future years has 
become a technique of demographic education, a base for 
the assessment of the needs and goals of policy, a tool for 
planning. There are increasing numbers of increasingly 
sophisticated projections of rural-urban or other spa^tial 
dismbutions, labour force and occupational or indus- 
trial structures, education, households and families, and 
ethnic or other group characteristics. Such projections 
illustrate the impacts of population growth on economic 
and social institutions and their changes. But causations 
are multi-directional. The demographic variables may be 
viewed as dependent rather than independent. The 
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critical quesfions in the interrelations of population 
dynamics and social change are the impacts of the social 
and related changes on marriage, fertility and mortality. 
The social changes and the natural dynamics and rates of 
growth of the population are also forces of change in the 
migrations and mobilities of the population. They 
influence nu'al lethargies as well as urban transformations. 

A noting of the many changes now impinging on 
populations and altering their dynamics is all that can 
be attempted in the space available here. It should have 
been accompanied by a noting of the questions of research 
that are relevant to strategies for induced population 
change. If this had been done, it would have been appa* 
rent that the multiple and interactive relations between 
population and social change are curiously unstudied. 

Increasing longevity and expanding health and 
health-related services stimulate social change and alter 
its orientations and its dynamism. Improving health and 
vitality an? basic to social and economic transformations. 
Declining infant and childhood mortality, improving 
child and maternal health, and altered sizes of family are 
viewed widely as conducive to the increasing and the 
increasingly effective practice of family planning. 

The increasing productivity in agriculture is a major 
force of change, however it proceeds. Improved techno- 
logies, new seeds, irrigation, fertilization, and cultivation 
practices require both management and worker educa- 
tion. There is an associated infrastructure in transport 
and storage. The market economy penetrates further and 
deeper. There are interrelations with land ownership, 
the level of mechanization, manpower requirements, the 
continuity or disorganization of the rural social order, 
and the nature of the political process. 

The migration between rural and urban areas, the 
movements to the cities, and the differentiations within 
cities are major stimulants of social change and are in 
turn conditioned by on-going social changes in rural areas 
and in cities. The labour rhythms of employment at 
specified times away from the place of residence alter the 
life of the family as well as the orientations of the worker. 
Requirements in education^ training, and skills rise in 
cities, and children bom or maturing in cities generally 
have more opportunities for educatioa and training. 
The non-familial contacts and the widened horizons of 
the urban dwellers are forces of social change and demo- 
graphic transition. 

There are m^jox unanswered questions as to the 
interrelations between size of agglomeration and psycho- 
social urbanization to lay. The city should be conducive 
to altered conditions of living and re-defined roles for 
women, particularly for those who participate in the 
labour force. The major questions, however, concern the 
preservation or the severance of the traditional relations 
urb^ization and industrialization. What 
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proportion of the migrants in the city remains marginal to 
it? Is there social transformation and demographic 
transition among the peoples who live in or on the peri- 
phery of cities but are not truly urban? 

The advances in transportation, communication and 
contact may be the deepest of the new forces and channels 
of change. In the countries now in transition and 
increasingly in other countries, there are networks of 
roads from the village paths to the great trunk lines. 
There are bicycles, buses, trains and planes. Areas of 
contact and knowledge expand. There is increasing 
literacy and increasing production and circulation of 
printed materials, particularly newspapers. The greatest 
of the stimulants to social and political change and to 
demographic modernization may be the transistor radio. 
With transistors, the stimuli to change can move apart 
from roads and formal education. 

The transformation basic to and inseparable from 
modernization is education. In most countries, at most 
time periods and in most groups, educational level is also 
the variable related most closely to the age at marriage 
and the child-bearing of women. The questions are many, 
however, when the focus extends beyond cross-sectional 
relations to the role of education as stimulant to change 
in attitudes, life roles, and reproductive behaviour. What 
are the relations in successive cohorts? How much 
education of what types'is related to how much decline 
in fertility? Are there possibilities of positive relations 
in change in the less developed countries, as there were 
in the rising fertility of some developed countries in the 
1940s and the 19SOs? What is the role of adult education? 
What are the relations between mass communication and 
fertility decline ? How essential and how effective is direct- 
ed mass communication in the spread of knowledge, the 
change in attitudes and the effective practice of family 
planning? Then there are the related questions of the 
influences of direct education on population, sex or 
family ideals in the schools on the later family cycles and 
reproductive behaviour of the students. 

The questions of the interrelations of education and 
population dynamics are related closely to those of the 
changing roles and aspirations of the sexes and the 
generations as forces stimulating mobilities and migra- 
tions, postponed marriage, and reduced fertility. 

Transitions in marriage and the family are the 
institutional bases for transitions in fertility. These are 
processes of social change, products of past change and 
stimulants of futiu^e change. 

The final question on the interrelations of popula- 
tion dynamics and social change pertains to political 
change and the political process. Nationalism and 
independence involved social-psychological changes and 
were stimulants to new aspirations, motivations, and 
dedications. The goals, policies and programmes of 
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Governments for the development and welfare of the 
people are related to population and to social change. 
Often, and increasingly, they involve family planning or 
the reduction of rates of population growth as explicit 
programmes or goals. 

The relations between population dynamics, social 
change and political change are also multi-directional. 
What are the relations between increasing numbers, 
increasing economic pressures, disorder or conflict in local 
areas, and tensions or instabilities at national levels? 
Are the relations between increasing populations and the 
political process aspects of on-going modernization or of 
the failure of such modernization ? 

The projections of populations that involve simply 
the demographic variables are based on implicit assump- 
tions of external forces of change impinging on the 
population in the reproductive ages and altering the rates 
of child-bearing. The forces usually considered as 
causative are economic. The extension of analysis to the 
interrelations of the social structure and social change is 
difficult. In view of the severity and intractibility of the 
economic-demographic relations in the countries where 
poverty is prevalent, pressures severe and resources 
limited, the questions of on-going or induced social 
changes that stimulate population change may assume 
paramount importance. 

The presumed lethargies of the traditional peasant 
societies are increasingly suspect. There are many and 
interrelated movements in contact, information and 
aspirations. There is increasing evidence of increasing 
spheres of frustration. The social changes may alter the 
milieu and the means of living along with the attitudes 
and the behaviour of those in the ages of marriage and 
child-bearing. If so, the capabilities, motivations, and 
life goals of those children who are born may be altered 
and the numbers of children born to couples may be 
reduced. 

THE APPROACHES TO PLANNDIG 

The integration of population as a variable in devel- 
opment planning was both essential and educational. 
The relations between the rates of population growth and 
the rates of economic growth were portrayed in objective 
and impressive format. Analytical models demonstrated 
the economic-demographic interrelations with varying 
rates of population growth and different timings and 
speeds of the decline in growth. 

The movement from tlie integration of population 
variables in economic planning to the planning of popula- 
tion itself \m not a long one in the Asian countries. 
Rapid declines in mortality occurring along with un- 
changing fertility yielded rapidly increasing rates of popu- 
lation growth* This increase of the population was an 



inescapable concern of Governments, and the only 
acceptable path to solution was the reduction of fertility. 
Emigration of sufficient magnitudes was the reduction of 
fertility. Emigration of sufficient magnitudes was not 
feasible. The reduction of death rates to the lowest 
possible levels was an unquestioned good to people and to 
Governments. The only remaining growth variable was 
fertility. But there were deep blockages to governmental 
concerns with the reproduction of families. Traditional 
values, religion, and ethics were formulated in historic 
eras when the problems were the deficiencies in fertility 
rather than its superabundance. The propriety and the 
feasibility of government interference in the decisions of 
famiUes were debated. 

The apparent difficulties in continuing increases in 
food production, the insufficiencies in prevalent diets and 
the hazards of episodic deficiencies were major stimulants 
to agricultural research and to the formulation of popula- 
tion programmes. Avowed decisions to curb rates of 
population growth were difficult. Hence the motivation 
was phrased in terms of the welfare of families and the 
development of society. The task was assistance to 
families in the planning of the spacing and the numbers 
of their children. The desired consequence was an 
improvement in the health and welfare of mothers and 
children. 

The evolving recognition- of population dynamics as 
afield for .policy and programme was not limited to ferti- 
lity and family planning. There were immediate and 
urgent problems in distribution. There was pressure in 
the rural areas and migration to the cities. The initial and 
prevalent approach in national and international organi- 
zations was the view of urbanization and the cities as 
problem fields. Increasing demographic knowledge and 
the results of research in many disciplines demonstrated 
the limitations to the absorptive capacities of the villages. 
Many and diverse types of economic investment and 
stimulated change would be essential if the rural areas 
were to provide productive employment and minimum 
subsistence for aU their maturing youth. The planning 
for the associated technologies and practices that permit- 
ted greatly increased agricultural production required 
decisions as to alternative uses of capital and manpower. 
Gradually the questions of the rural-urban distribution 
of the population became those of the economic and 
geographic allocation of resources. Problems of popula- 
tion distribution and manpower allocation were national 
rather than sectoral. 

The developments of population planning and the 
experiences of Governments in family planning or birth 
control programmes are too wide a field to be sketched 
here. Experience in country after country demonstrated 
the close associations between social and economic 
transformation and the declines in family size. The 
changes in marriage, family and the roles of women were 
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related closely to the changing rates of child-bearing 
among the married. Research relevant to fiamily plan- 
ning involved far more than the demographic aspects of 
change and the evaluation of programme achievements. 
Many factors were associated with efficient administra- 
tion and eflective operation. Scientific and technological 
research related to means of limitation received increasing 
pric^rities as the intricacies of the problems and urgencies 
of solutions were recognized. 

There were similar processes of increasing knowledge 
increasing urgencies and increasing complexities in the 
fields of distribution dynam ics and policy. The problems 
became the allocation and utilization of manpower 
across the continuum from the remote rural to the central 
urban rather than simply the rural and the urban. 

As these changes proceeded, population policies 
became intermeshed with national policies and national 
goals. If people were means and ends in planning, a focus 
on numbers and locations was insufficient. Opportuni- 
ties for individuals, the good life for families, social and 
cultural development: these were goals for the future of 
peoples and nations. 

As policies were discussed, adopted, modified, 
evaluated and expanded, the dynamics of the populations 
were changing in many of the countries of the region. 
Again there are many questions for research, and again 
there are pervasive neglects in research. One of the 
major questions, if not the major one, is the relation 
between Governmental actions in population fields and 
the course of demographic transition. 

ASIAN TRANSITIONS 

There are hypotheses and models of transitions. 
There are discourses and analyses of the interrelations of 
economic, social, political and demographic variables in 
the cross-sections of censuses and surveys. Replication 
of the European past in the Asian future is an unlikely 
event. What, then, are the realistic assumptions as to the 
future dynamics of Asian populations? The initial analy- 
tical approach lies in the transitions that are past or 
on-going in Asia itself. These transitions are localized 
geographically in east Asia and culturally among Chinese 
and Chinese related peoples. Although they cannot be 
taken as forecasts or models for the remainder of Asia or 
for regions within it, they are Asian transitions. Informa- 
tion on their similarities and differences with each other 
and their divergences from European transitions is a 
signal addition to comparative demography. Such 
information also provides a relevant quantitative base 
for the assessment of the probable dynamics and the 
evaluations of the needs and types of government stimu- 
lants or interventions required elsewhere in Asia. 

Japan's completed transition is at once the initial 
omen of the Asian potentialities and the most distinctive 



of the Asian transitions. There were bases for moderni- 
zation in late Tokugawa Japan. A century of industriali- 
zation, lu'banization and demographic transformation 
separated the initial changes >^ vital rates in the 18SOs 
from the attainment of a net reproduction rate near unity 
in the 1950s. Japan's population growth occurred without 
modern scientific, technological and administrative 
advances in the control of mortality or of fertility. Morta- 
lity declined slowly and erratically as the forces of 
increasing medical and health services, controlled epide- 
mic and infectious diseases, and improving nutrition were 
blunted by the hazards of urban life and industrial labour. 
Fertility declined slowly with advancing ages at marriage 
and control among the married in a social structure 
oriented to stability rather than to change. Education 
was compulsory for boys and girls, but it included indoc- 
trination concerning the roles of girls as the mothers of 
sons. 

Japan was in late transition by the 1930s. There had 
been discussions of policies to stimulate the decline in 
fertility but the first of the policies to be adopted was one 
to raise birth rates. After the Pacific War, the devasta- 
tion, and repatriation, a "baby boom" raised the 
spectre of escalating future populations. There was 
discussion of policy but no policy. In the years when the 
economy was being rebuilt, Japan acquired both the new 
technologies of death control and the new antibiotics that 
made induced abortion medically feasible. Mortality and 
fertility declined rapidly. Ten years after the end of the 
Pacific War, there was an intrinsic balance of births and 
deaths. Today there are questions of policy, but the 
dialogue concerns the desirability and the procedures to 
raise the birth rate or to maintain it, not to lower it. 

Several aspects of this first completed Asian transi- 
tion should be noted. F/rj/, demographic transformation 
was an essential aspect of economic and social develop- 
ment. Second, declining vital rates came early and 
proceeded slowly. There was no crisis of growth. 
Third, urbanization was an integral aspect of the transi- 
tions of modernization. There were no cumulations of 
people on the land. Fourth, there were discussions of 
anti-natalist policies in years of crisis but no policies were 
adopted. Fifth, the Japanese Government did permit 
•induced abortion, sterilization and contraception without 
legal penalties. It did not legalize abortion as a popula- 
tion policy. Sixth, both the legalization of induced 
abortion in the private sector and the later inclusion of 
contraceptive services in health networks were justified on 
the grounds of the health of mothers and children rather 
than as population policy. Seventh^ the advancing age at 
marriage was a continuing factor in the Japanese transi- 
tion, while the availability of cheap, safe and private 
induced abortions was a major factor in the rapid comple- 
tion of transition in the early postwar years. 
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The transition of the Republic of Korea is moving 

rapidly, with a combination of a driving government 
tal family programme and diffusing control practices not 
associated directly with that programme. The Korean 
transition, as the Japanese one, has an ancient lineage. 
There was generally declining mortality from 1910 
onward. There was urbanization, expanding though 
limited education, and major out-migration, tempo- 
rary and permanent, throughout the colonial period. 
There were advancing ages at marriage for women 
in all the provinces of Korea in the years from 1925 
to 1935. Declines in fertility came recently, and 
they came swiftly in urban and in rural areas. Gigantic 
internal movements made Seoul a city of more than 6 
million inhabitants and yielded depopulation in many 
rural areas. Ages at marriage moved upward swiftly. 
Induced abortion is neither Ic/alized nor prosecuted. 
Its practice re-enforces the impacts of the increasing 
contraceptive practice. 

Rising ages at marriage and rapidly declining fertility 
have characterized the women of the city states of Hong 
Kong and Singapore. In Hong Kong, a family planning 
organization that is private receives government sub- 
vention. In Singapore, the government programme is 
economic and social as well as medical. 

In these small countries of the China perimeter, there 
is high economic growth, rapid educational advance and 
rising income. Changes in rates of growth, migrations, 
ecological adjustments and the characteristics of 
people are aspects of the total transformations of 
moderriization. 

The major unanswered questions in Asian demogra- 
phy concern the population dynamics in China. Contra- 
ception, abortion and sterilization are available through 
health services that extend from the central organization 
to the paramedical personnel in the production brigades 
of the communes. There is an altered family law and a 
changing family institution. There are changing roles 
and responsibilities for women. There is advancing age 
at marriage. There is reputed to be experimentation 
with persuasions and sanctions to avert higher order 
births. 



In south Asia, the bases for transition are being laid 
in the programmes of Governments, the pervasive social 
changes and the escalating aspirations of the youth. 
Analyses at national levels may be appropriate in the 
smaller countries. In the great national population, the 
analyses of transitions that might contribute to policy 
and programme concerns areas, groups or types of 
population within countries. 

Future Transitions 

The increasing manpower, the high levels of under- 
employment in the largely agrarian economies, the 
pressures of people living at subsistence levels in rural 
areas and in cities, the limited education, and the lo\v 
incomes of the large Asian populations are indisputable 
facts of the present period. The historic experience of 
European peoples, the contemporary experience in east 
Asia, and the behaviour of groups within all countries 
suggest that rapid economic growth, swiftly rising incomes 
and increasing educational levels among the masses 
would be accomt -anied by declining fertility. The deep if 
not insoluble problem is the achievement of the economic 
base for transition in the existing setting of rurality, 
poverty, illiteracy, traditionalism and high growth. 
view of the present status of economic and social develop- 
ments, the relatively low levels of the mortality, and the 
aspirations of the people for wider and more abundant 
lives, can advancing ages at marriage and declining 
fertility among the married come in association with 
family planning programmes of Governments and 
stimulated social change? Which among the many 
social and related changes now occurring are most 
influential in altering family aspirations, strengthening 
motivations^ inducing effective control practices and 
generating a small family ideal of two children? The 
concepts, the hypotheses and the design of the research 
are complicated. Diverse experimentation is essential. 
The penalties of avoidance or failure in research and in 
policy formulation may be major. Social paths to 
demographic modernization may be the only smooth 
ones in the present settings where problems are acute and 
time for resolution is limited. 



16. TO MAKE PEOPLE COUNT* 



The Island 

About ten years ago, a school was opened on a 
small island in the Pacific. The island has not been the 
same since. 

The changes that have taken place are impossible 

♦By Robert J. Wolff, School of Public Health, XTniversity of 
Hawaii* Hor^^lulu, Hawaii, United States. 



to enumerate in sequence; so many seem to have 
happened simultaneously. A description of some of the 
changes is here attempted although not in chronological 
order. 

People on the island had always lived well. There 
was more than enough food, nobody needed to go 
hungry, and the social structure of the community 
was such that there was a great deal of sharing of food 
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as well as labour. The island did not have to rely on 
the importation of food and materials. Most families 
had ways of raising a little cash, by selling copra, so 
they could buy luxuries. 

Children and young people had a well-defined 
place in the society. The activities of children up to the 
age of, say, nine or ten might have seemed like playing 
but much of it was learning and even providing food and 
other products for the family. Girls as well as boys 
helped in clearing land, planting and weeding, and 
harvesting certain vcrops. Boys, and to a lesser extent 
girls, spent much of their time on the beach and in the 
ocean fishing, collecting shells and so contributing in a 
minor way to the food supply of the family. 

The family unit was, as in probably most traditional 
societies, the extended family consisting of not just the 
parents and their children but also of grandparents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins. A family was a very close 
unit, the members having close, culturally determined 
ties and often, although not necessarily, close personal 
ties* 

Most families also had ties of blood relationship 
with other families on the island. In a sense, the island 
could have been considered one closeknit family. 

A person's worth was defined by his family. The 
individual's place in society was not determined by 
what he did, what job he had or how much money he 
made, but by his family ties. Although some people 
were, of course, more central in the community in 
terms of rank and their importance in decision-making, 
no person was marginal and none was cast out. 

Wealth was not associated with individuals but 
with family units. 

Wealth was counted in land, or more accurately, 
the use of land. There was no way to buy land, although 
there were traditional ways of acquiring the use of more 
land when, for instance, a young couple needed more 
space than the family had to share. 

The school building was constructed on land donated 
by one of the wealthy families. The building was a 
standard design, developed on other islands of the 
group. Materials for the building, such as roofing and 
glasS) were brought in; and, even though some of the 
men of the island helped in the construction, much of the 
work was done by imported labour. 

Two teachers were sent to run the school. They 
were native to the country but from another island. 
One of them was married and brought his wife and 
young son, the other was single. 

There was no resistance to the school when it 
first opened. The school was part of the national 
education system of the country. Long before the 



school opened, officials from the Education Department 
had visited the island and had convinced the islanders 
that a school was something good to have. It is probable 
that the officials had a more accurate preconcc^ption 
of what might result than the islanders, but even they 
could not have foreseen all the changes that took place 
on the island, and in a short time. The school was 
undoubtedly seen as an instrument in the development 
of the island, but what happened was not planned. 

Learning 

TJie first years, attendance was very irregular, but . 
in time the children as well as their parents became 
accustomed to a new rhythm of activities, a rhythm 
that had no relationship to the traditional ways of life 
and was dictated instead by the clock. 

Children going to school of course could not work 
in the fields, nor could they fish. A part of the community 
was removed from the productive life of the island. 
This meant that other people had to take over some of 
the traditional tasks of young children, but these tasks 
had been minor, and it was not difficult to overlook the 
economic loss to each family. 

It was more difficult, however, to accept the 
increasing lack of opportunity for children to learn the 
island's traditional ways. Although there was never 
anyone designated to teach children to fish, or to plant, 
or to harvest, the years of childhood were a period of 
learning under the tutelage of all adults. Without 
professional teachers, and without a curriculum, a 
pattern of learning was nevertheless well established 
in the culture of the island. 

A child had to learn how to be an adult. The 
often complex relationships that are typical for any 
society had to be learned, and so did behaviour ap- 
propriate to different situations. Boys observed, 
learned and practised how to be men; girls learned to 
be women. Children no longer learned this as well as 
they had before. 

Children learned other things of course. They 
learned reading and writing, which most of their parents 
did not know. To parents it became a source of con- 
siderable concern that much of what the children learned 
in school seemed strange and different and not relevant 
to life on the island. Much of the new learning did not 
seem to fit into the old way of life, which people now 
began to think of as the "old" way of life. 

A dramatic example of new learning was what 
children learned about time as a quantity rather than a 
quality: the' right or proper time to fish had been linked 
to the moon, the tides, seasonal migrations of fish, 
a mood, relationships with other people. There was 
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never the necessity for doing a thing before time would 
run out; there were no deadlines. People had a sense of 
timelessness. The past and the future were a stage on 
which the present played. 

Now, for the children at least, the day was broken 
up into distinct anc> regular pieces. Class periods were 
an hour each: there was, of course, no word for "hour" 
in the language of the island. This new division of time 
was felt beyond the classroom. Children had to be 
ready for school at seven in the morning. The family 
had to adjust to time as something that had arbitrary 
limitations, was to be used and could be used up if not 
managed and planned. 

The limits of a clock have nothing to do with the 
"rightness" of something. These limits are foreign, 
abstract and meaningless in the context of traditional 
life. Probably for the first time children on the island 
were bored. Days that had been spent in meaningful 
play now become intervals to be filled; where before 
there had been a natural rhythm of living, now an effort 
was required to use time. 

Parents learned to think of time as an irreversible 
flow of events, although perhaps not as hours to be 
filled. Adults perceived that there was a significant 
break in the continuity of generations. The children 
would no longer fit into life as it had been lived. This 
break, this change, was irreversible. 

The children themselves also perceived that they 
had broken with the past. It was this, perhaps, that 
made children insist on continuing their education off 
the island. Parents too, of course, often wanted their 
children to get more education, although certainly at 
first they did not realize that this meant that, after 
completing their education, the young people would stay 
away when they found employment elsewhere. 

Social RelationiJiips 

Quite another sequence of events was set in motion 
by the presence of the teachers. Before they came 
there had never been anyone who lived on the island for 
any length of time without well-understood relationships 
with at least one family of the island. The teachers, 
however, had to find a place in society without "belong- 
ing" to any of the families: such a role simply did not 
exist. Previous immigrants had been either brides who 
were brought back by the young men of the island, or 
the husbands of island girls. The teachers however 
were not related to anyone, they did not have land, 
they did not grow anything, nor did they fish. They 
were not foreigners, yet they did not fit. 

They had to fit, however, because they were part of 
the school. A new role had to be created for them, 
the role of **teacher". This was an important innovation. 



Nor did the teachers fit into economic life of the 
community. They had to be dependent on others for 
their food. Since, however, they had no ties with any 
family, the community at first did not know what to 
do. Food, particularly staples, had never been bought 
and sold. Money was known, of course, and used, but 
the idea of having to pay for food was foreign, and 
even somewhat repulsive, and symbolized the alien 
status of the teachers. So, the role of teacher had to 
be accepted in the economic fabric of the community 
as well as in the pattern of human relationships. This 
created much confusion. 

The confusion was, of course, resolved. When the 
teachers had first arrived, the most respected families 
had "adopted" them. It soon became evident, however, 
that these newly adopted members of the family could 
not fulfil the obligations of family members, if for no 
other reason than that they had no time. 

The teachers themselves, although appreciating 
what they called the hospitality of their adopted families, 
sought other ways of obtaining food and some services 
by offering to pay. 

The two families that first grasped the opportunity 
of providing food in return for money were among the 
less respected families of the island. By becoming the 
first entrepreneurs, they gained a certain prestige, 
although it was a kind of prestige that had been unknown 
and did not really fit the traditional values. Prestige 
and status had always been bestowed on a family for 
its collective generosity, and above all for the quality of 
its social relationships. The new prestige was a re- 
cognition of initiative, a recognition even of ability to 
adapt to new circumstances. 

Self-esteem 

With this movement along the path of modernization, 
a subtle change had taken place in the feeling of people 
about themsielves. Before, people knew that their life 
was good and meaningful. There was tragedy of course : 
sickness, death, unhappiness; but these were to be 
expected. Beliefs, traditions, their way of life, were as 
they had always been and as they should be. Now 
there was an alternative: a new way of life that was 
attractive and therefore depreciated the old. A sense of 
loss was felt because most adults felt left out of what 
was new, without being completely satisfied with the 
old. 

One of the teachers was unmarried, and it appeared 
that he refused to be matched to the island's eligible 
daughters. Perhaps because of his education he was 
a modern man, and the girls of the island did not come 
up to his standards; they were "beneath" him. The 
people of the island began to feel that the traditional 
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qualities that they had valued were somehow no longer 
sufficient. 

The sense of having been left behind was handled 
differently by different families. Some, for instance the 
entrepreneurial families mentioned above, threw them- 
selves whole-heartedly into what they believed were 
modern activities. Others resigned themselves to living 
out their lives in the old way,, but wanted to have their 
children learn about the new. 

The Complexities of Social Change 

The sequences of events as described were not, of 
course, the result of just the introduction of the school. 
Some of the changes in attitude, in behaviour, in the 
whole social structure of the island, had already started 
as a result of other outside influences brought, for 
instance, by traders and missionaries. The school 
accelerated and focused a process of ''modernization*'. 

The island in this illustration is a model, not a 
reality. It could very well exist: it is a realistic possibility. 
It represents the many semi-isolated communities all 
over the world that are being absorbed into the modern 
world with all the pain and glory that accompanies the 
process. 

An island in the Pacific, especially an imaginary 
island, may seem too idyllic to be representative of 
human communities elsewhere. Yet there are villages 
in southeast Asia that are in all essentials similar to 
this island. Children may spend their youth in the 
jungles or in the rice fields instead of on the beach; 
instead of a school it might have been a trading post or 
a small industry that started a chain of changes. The 
process of modernization, however — the process of 
adaptation to the modem world — can be observed in 
many very different locations. 

The island has been deliberately described from the 
point of view of the aspirations and feelings of its people, 
because in the end these will shape their future. 

Change as a process of adaptation has also been 
deliberately highlighted. Alterations in the environment, 
both physical and human, induce adaptations. When 
customary ways of dealing with situations no longer 
work, people find new ways to deal with new problems. 
The process is fluid. As a fluid seeks a level, so too 
must communities of human beings seek new ways of 
coming to grips with reality as it is and as they feel it. 

For the sake of clarity, the island will continue to be 
used as example; the interwoven complexities that form 
the bonds between man and his environment can best 
be illustrated in a community, even if imagined; the 
nature as well as the effects of social change and popula- 
s> ion dynamics can best be understood from the point 



of view of people in a community rather than from 
statistics. 

The Effects of Social Change 

Many of the interlocking changes that occurred on 
the island seemed to lead to disruption and destruction : 
they broke traditions, and the cultural unity that had 
characterized the island was disturbed. 

Social change seems to have this effect^ particularly 
when it is compressed into a few years. Rapid change 
is often experienced as a steam-roller that flattens a 
known, all-encompassing reality into a two-dimensional 
reflection of the past. 

No community of people has ever existed without 
experiencing change. The description that travellers, 
novelists and anthropologists give of the peoples of the 
world is a snapshot that often gives a misleading sense 
of permanence because the perspective of history is 
usually lacking. People do change their behaviour, 
their institutions, even their values. What has perhaps 
characterized the last few centuries, however, is very 
rapid social change on a world scale. 

Social change is not a simple process: it is a total 
process that affects people in a community and as a 
community. This process proceeds at many different 
levels simultaneously. Social change is not a neat 
chain of cause and effect; a number of causes result in 
a number of interlocked effects, and each of these 
effects in turn can be the cause of further changes. 

A community of people is an organism. It is a 
whole. It is a complex system of individuals, their 
artifacts and behaviours in a unique environment. 
The system as a whole is determined not so much by 
these parts, however, but by the interrelations between 
parts. 

Individuals are, of course, an integral part of 
community; their behaviour constitutes the necessary 
links between people. Human beings communicate 
not only with words but with deeds. What people do 
is a necessa' response to their environment, both 
internal and external, human and non-human. As an 
organism functions and maintains itself through the 
whole complex of the interactions between its parts, so 
does a human community: its interactions are the actions 
and reactions, the behaviour, of its people. 

When the equilibrium of this system is disturbed, 
it will attempt to gain a new equilibrium. People will 
change their behaviour when they perceive that customary 
behaviour is no longer functional. New behaviour will 
become traditional behaviour again when it is accepted 
into the community's changing reality. 
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Organisms grow. The island community is adapting 
to a relatively sudden invasion of things and ideas. 
The environment of the island is changing, and tlie 
commimity is adapting to this new environment, which 
today includes soap and matches, tin roofs, cotton, 
outboard motors, pots and pans, penicillin, canned 
goods and plastic toys. It also now includes money as a 
symbol of a world outside, books, Christianity, modern 
medicine, and individuals who define their worth not by 
their family but by their profession, and families who 
define their worth by their initiative and monetary 
wealth. 

All these things the islanders adapted to by enlarging 
their community to incorporate as many of these new 
things as it could absorb. The pressures to adapt were 
enormous because the outside was pressing in. 

Population Dynamics: Migration 

The people of the island were also pressing out. 
Children and young people were leaving the island and 
most of them v/ould not return. There were few families 
who did not have children in schools abroad. This new 
kind of migration significantly affected the feelings of 
people. 

The apparent peaceful nature of many traditional 
societies gi\'es an impression of population stability; 
below the surface of this seeming permanence, however, 
one finds people almost everywhere moving about 
a great deal. History records the mass migrations, 
but there is ignorance of the steady movement of indivi- 
duals and families across the face of the earth. 

The island was settled by migrants a thousand or 
more years ago. Since then families have left to settle 
other islands. In the past, however, families moved, 
not individuals. The smallest viable unit of society was 
considered a group of people of all ages who had essential 
and functional intenelationships. A family might 
break up, a part would move and a part would stay, but 
each of these parts would form the semblance of a 
family unit. Migrants expected to set up a life patterned 
in all important details after the parent community. 
It was as if a community sent out seeds, each of which was 
expected to grow into a copy of the parent community. 
Migration was growth, the expansion of a culture. 

Young people leaving today do not extend tradi- 
tional culture, they go to become part of a new culture, 
existing outside. Parents and others in the community 
see this new migration as depleting rather than extending 
their known way of life. 

In many parts of the world this movement of 
individuals away from traditional life to accept modem 
life is causing significant demographic shifts. Rural 



areas in many parts of the world are becoming stagnant 
backwaters with a highly unbalanced population; a 
predominance of old people and young children, few 
young adults. 

Urbanization 

Hxe term "urbanization" is used here to refer to 
this new kind of migration: not the movement of people 
who, either peacefully or through conquest, extend 
a fairly homogeneous culture over a wider geographical 
area, but rather the movement of people away from 
a traditional culture into a modern culture, with no 
intention of setting up a copy of the old ways. 

Even in the past, however, migrants did not always 
succeed in creating copies of the parent culture^ even 
though that may have been their intention. Urbanization 
is different in that migrants do not attempt to establish 
societies modelled after the known parent culture; 
they attempt rather to adapt to an existing culture 
that they perceive as being "better". 

In this sense, urbanization does not necessarily 
refer to migration to cities, but rather migration to a 
different style of life. This kind of urbanization is 
found even in the Pacific, although there are no major 
urban centres: there are today strong movements of 
people from remote islands to more central ones, and 
from these to foreign countries if that is possible. Very 
much the same pattern of stepped urbanization can be 
observed elsewhere. 

Urbanization is universal. On a world scale, the 
increase of urban populations is much greater than total 
population growth. 

Urbanization may be the result of population 
pressure: in areas where traditional ways of life do not 
allow intensification of the use of the environment 
necessary to accommodate an increased population, 
people may feel pushed away. Or, perhaps, people 
feel puUed to the attractions of "the city". Whether 
pushed or pulled, however, there is a sense of wanting 
to (or having to) change one's pattern of life. 

Urbanization is one aspect of the whole complex 
pattern of social change now surging across the earth. 
It is a movement that follows changed perceptions and 
needs and also causes changes in individual and com- 
munal life styles, for those who move as well as for 
those who stay. Since it is often young people with the 
most initiative who move away, the capacity of the 
parent community to adapt to new circumstances is 
further reduced. 

Urbanization impoverishes the parent culture. 
It is not an expansion but a reduction. The island's 
children will not come back, or, if they do come back 
they will not be able to live in the old way. 
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Pi^pulation Pressure 

The movement of children and young people 
away from the island is not experienced as a response 
to population pressure, althou^ the population of the 
island is increasing and has been increasing for centuries. 

People of the island are aware of the fact that 
there are more souls in this generation than in the last, 
but this is seen as a natural development and a sign 
that things go well. There is still land to be cleared if the 
need arises. In a traditional society, the only capital 
required to develop new land are the natural resources 
found in the environment itself and manpower. Neither 
natural resources nor manpower are yet in short supply 
on the island. 

The growth of the island's population is perceived 
as a sign of health, an indication of the vitality of the 
community. The environment is not perceived as so 
crowded that action must be taken. 

In this respect too, the islanders are not different 
from the millions still living in traditional communities 
elsewhere. Even though numbers may increase, it is far 
less stressful to adjust to an increasing population, 
particularly when growth is equated with health, than to 
move away with all the unknown dangers inherent in 
such a move. 

People become concerned with problems of over- 
population when they experience that too many people 
threaten their way of life and they can no longer cope 
with the stresses that result. Action can only follow 
concern, and concern must follow awareness: we will 
step back from the comfortable warmth of a fire only 
after we have experienced its scorching heat. 

There is no established standard of crowding: 
only when crowding is perceived as a psychological 
j reality, rather than as a statistical expression of people 
\ per unit of space, can spontaneous action occur as a 
means of reducing pressure. For spontaneous action 
: to Qccur, it is necessary that people are aware that there 
I is a problem, and they must feel that action is better 

ithan inaction. 
In the past, when population pressure was ex- 
^ perienced, societies responded by expanding territory 
I rather than reducing population. This response is 
I impossible today. Migration across national boundaries 
I is rigidly controlled and severely limited. Transmigration, 
the movement from one area of a country to another, 
even if successful, would alleviate population pressure 
only temporarily with present rates of population growth. 
Today the only means of regaining a balance between 
I population and environment must be a reduction of 
I further growth. In the past, growth may have been 
^ „ I thought of as a constant, territory as a variable: today. 



obviously, territory is a constant and growth must be 
adjusted to the limitations of the environment. 

Population Growth 

People have responded to perceived population 
prr.dsure by spontaneously seeking ways to control 
t'ertility. Methods of preventing pregnancy were known 
at least 4,000 years ago; use of contraception spread to 
large population groups beginning, perhaps, 100 years 
ago. This spontaneous emergence of new reproductive 
behaviour took place within the context of a radically 
altered environment, which included such far-reaching 
innovations as increased personal choice in life styles; 
new possibilities of escaping what had been seemingly 
immutable circumstances of poverty and disease; and 
widely shared benefits of an improved standard of 
living that could be relied upon to continue, and so 
give immediate improvements of health as well as a 
better life for future generations. This vast social change, 
called the industrial revolution, created a new environ- 
ment that was increasingly man-made and provided a 
reiined technology that could increasingly control the 
environment. One of the consequences of the ability 
to control the environment was a steadily increasing 
population. 

It is doubtful whether any group of people has ever 
had a prolonged period in which its size did not fluctuate. 
When the forces operating in the environment are not 
well understood, and so not well controlled, stable 
populations cannot exist. The widely known population 
curve showing a gradual increase of the world's popula- 
tion with a sudden upswing beginning, say, 200 years 
ago, is an abstraction; it is the cumulation of thousands 
of separate populations, each fluctuating widely. Many 
groups of people must have died out, others must have 
grown at rates much greater than the over-all world's 
population. Most populations must have been very 
unstable, with periods of growth alternating with periods 
of sometimes catastrophic decline. 

In fact, graphs that show changes in gross birth 
and death rates, from pre-modern times to the present, 
show that rates fluctuated very much from year to year, 
and that only within the last century, and in much of the 
world perhaps only in the last 25 years, birth and death 
rates have started to show a more even trend. Technology, 
in all its many applications, has not only reduced the 
death rates of virtually all the peoples of the world, 
it has also controlled periodic fluctuations. 

V 

In the West, the factors that caused population 
increase were part of a whole complex of social change 
that included an improved technology as well as signifi- 
cant changes in the structure of society, in the economic 
and social role of individuals, and in an organized 
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ability to make the fruits of technology rapidly and 
widely available to large numbers of people. 

Response to Population Growth 

Voluntary conception control is a meaningful 
response to these altered circumstances in Western 
countries. 

The history of the past hundred years or so shows 
that some people in the West spontaneotisly began to 
control fertility long before modern contraceptives were 
available: in fact, modem contraceptives were developed 
in response to their need. It is known that people 
practised fertility control in the face of seemingly massive 
barriers in the form of religious and secular laws pro- 
hibiting such behaviour. The fact that people did 
persist must mean that the need was great and that they 
received meaningful and sufficient reinforcement. 

The post-industrial world reinforces the behaviour 
of people who voluntarily limit the number of their 
offspring: children are no longer an economic necessity, 
or even an asset; individuals rather than families are the 
unit of economic activity, wealth can be accumulated; 
when parents are able to acquire a modicum of wealth 
and economic security, either actually or potentially, 
through education, fewer children will each have a 
greater share of this wealth and can be better prepared 
to improve their own lives further. 

More recently, observations of the continued 
decline in birth rates in such countries as Japan, and 
Singapore, suggest that similar circumstances are now 
inducing people to control fertility in these countries. 
What characterizes these countries is a process of social 
change, involving industrialization, urbanization and 
increasing opportunities for individuals to live better and 
to affect their future by their own actions: all are 
factors that not only have changed the human and 
physical environment, but make it increasingly visible to 
people that circumstances have changed. 

These countries are as yet the exceptions among the 
nations of the developing world. Although social 
change probably occurs everywhere, the structures of 
societies and the role and expectations of individuals are 
as yet widely different in different areas. 

Among Westerners, and some non-Westerners 
as well, the dangers of unlimited population growth 
are now perceived. In modern society, there is now 
widespread concern for overpopulation. 

This concern may have been initiated by increasing 
competition for jobs or housing. What is more likely, 
however, is that what is creating this awareness of the 
problems of population, is the greatly increased consump- 
tion and production of goods (as well as a greater 



abundance of wastes that one no longer knows what 
to do with), in short a much more intensive use of the 
environment. In a modern community, the number of 
cars increases much faster than the number of people. 
Each indi^dual needs more and makes greater demands 
on the resources of his environment. It is this, as well 
as projections of future population size or density, 
that causes concern for the dangers of further growth. 
The earth would be too small already if all its people 
were to live as Westerners do. 

Varied Responses to Perceived Population Pressure 

Even in industrial societies, however, voluntary 
fertility control is found at.iong certain classes of people 
only: those who create and experience an environment 
in which they feel that they have the ability to control 
their lives. The poor have not acquired wealth and 
security, nor do they share the educational opportunities 
of the rich. There is not much to share among the 
children of the disadvantaged, so that the number of 
children does not make much difference. Poor parents 
do not believe that their children will be better off than 
they arc, and society does not give them much hope 
that improvements can be brought about by their own 
actions. 

Similarly, in the developing countries, the proportion 
of the population that has been able to create and 
experience an environment where wealth can be ac- 
cumulated and individual initiative can increase economic 
security and physical health, is as yet very small. There 
is, for the most P^trt, no advantage in smaller families, 
or, the advantage or even disadvantage of having fewer 
children is not very obvious. 

Prevention of pregnancy is a foreign concept in 
the island as in many other communities^ven postpone- 
ment of pregnancy is not seriously considered. Infanticide 
is said to have been practised in the past, but almost 
certainly is not practised now. Induced abortions 
are rare» although methods for inducing abortions are 
widely known. In a traditional community, no child 
is unwanted. Large families are a sign of prosperity 
as well as a visible manifestation that things go well. 
Large families are thought to have closer ties, a greater 
cohesion, and the cohesiveness of a family is perhaps 
its greatest asset. 

A few women on the island have accepted con- 
traceptives, all of them mothers of at least six children. 
The island now has a modest dispensary, stafifed by a 
nurse-dispenser and visited irregularly by a health team, 
including a doctor. The dispensary provides contra- 
ceptives and contraceptive counselling. 

It is possible that these first contraceptors will 
influence others and that, in time, the practice of preven- 
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ting pregnancy will become an accepted tradition. 
This seems unlikely, however, without a much more 
widely shared need for this new behaviour. Contraception 
has as yet no place in the life, the beliefs and the traditions 
of the people. 

It is understandable why people would not want 
to practice contraception, it is much more difficult to 
understand why they would. Why have individuals 
adopted behaviours that seem radical departures from 
past norms? 

Different Motivations for Behaviour Change 

The primary motivation of the island women was 
probably physical exhaustion: a condition that must be 
known to all women who have had many pregnancies 
with only minimal time between pregnancies to recover, 
plus the beginnings of doubt concerning the previously 
never-questioned value of having many children. After 
all, children were now obviously going in a new direction, 
they no longer quite fitted into traditional society and 
they would not enrich the family as before. Availability 
of contraceptive services made it easier to act. 

Other women, in other circumstances, have different 
motivations. 

There arc women who have learned that they 
need no longer fear for the survival of a sufficient number 
of children and now feel that they can rest between 
pregnancies. 

Some women feel that they could give their children 
more if there were fewer of them. 

Finally there are women who realize that tomorrow's 
population will strain the resources of the planet even 
more than today's, and that a reduction of population 
growth can only be the result of their own and their 
neighbour's reproductive behaviour (even though 
the immediate cause of this motivation may be more 
intensive use of the environment, rather than more 
people). 

These varied motivations are different responses 
to different circumstances. Circumstances, or more 
accurately, the perception of circumstances, determines 
the necessity for adaptive behaviour. It is to be noted 
that the types of motivations sketched above are a 
function of the total aspects of a community rather 
than a function of personality. 

Thus, adaptive behaviour can be seen as a response 
to a situation as the actor perceives it: behaviour change 
will rarely if ever result from the perceptions and needs 
of another. Certainly a behaviour change as radical 
as a change of reproductive behaviour must be the 
response to a real experience of need, and the changed 
behaviour must be meaningful. 



Culture Determines Ability to Initiate Change 

Communities vary widely in the extent to which 
they allow individuals to experiment with new behaviour. 
In what has loosely been called the Western world, 
values are different from those in most traditional 
societies. Because each individual is thought of as an 
independent unit of society, with a large responsibility 
for his own development and satisfaction, and presuma- 
bly a considerable control of his destiny, it is not sur- 
prising that Western man has been able to accept change 
a^. something desirable. 

In a modern society, individuals obey their con- 
science, some inner voice that assures them that they 
are right, even though they may receive minimal reassu- 
rances from their society. 

This does not mean that individuals need no ap- 
proval, at least from some of their peers. Modern 
society, however, has become so complex that there is 
not just one community that a man belongs to, he has a 
choice. Multiple group membership, //hich characterizes 
modern society, is one of the reasons why change can 
continue in all directions: there is a great variety of life 
styles and values, and almost any behaviour can find 
approval from one group or another. This situation 
does not exist in more homogeneous traditional societies. 

Thus, possibilities for change as well as reasons 
why one might want to change reproductive behaviour, 
vary widely, and they vary perhaps least because of 
individual differences. Communities determine different 
degrees of awareness of why a reduction of fertility 
might be good: an awareness that is a function of a 
number of factors unique to that community. 

And finally, people have different capacities for 
initiating change, dependent for the most part on the 
extent to which societies allow them to be different. 



Reinforcement of Behaviour Change 

People are certainly not incapable of changing 
behaviour, as was illustrated in the example of the 
island, or as was demonstrated by the people of developed 
countries. Social change, however, in all its ramifications 
of changing behaviour, changing social structure and 
changing values, is a response not a plan, and a new 
response to altered circumstances must receive some 
confirmation of its appropriateness. 

When a few families on the island began to sell 
food to the teachers, they received confirmation of the 
rightness of their actions almost immediately: they were 
rewarded. They were paid in money, which was known 
and accepted as a medium of exchange. When the 
conununity learned to accept the two teachers in their 
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new role of teacher, it was rewarded by the resolution 
of a pressing conflict. 

The few women who experiment with contraceptives 
receive few signs that what they do is right, and the 
signs are ambiguous. They do not receive support 
from their families^ because the families do not know 
that contraceptives arc being used. They receive no 
encouragement from their husbands, even from those 
husbands who know their wives are using contraceptives, 
because the husbands see no need for this new behaviour. 
The community does not endorse contraceptive use, 
because it does not think there are too many children, 
nor even that any one woman has too many. 

What encouragement the women do get probably 
comes from the medical personnel, and that is ambiguous 
at best. Since they have to go to a clinic, a medical 
service, to obtain the contraceptives, there is the sugges- 
tion somehow that preventing pregnancies has something 
to do with sickness. This perception is further streng- 
thened because the clinic requires a physical examination, 
and regular and scheduled follow-up visits, so that 
doubt is sown about the safety of contraceptives. 

Thus, she is not rewarded: there is no clear cut 
reinforcement of the new behaviour as right. The 
only reinforcement the few contraceptors receive is 
probably the very personal sense of relief in not having 
to bear another child: important as a very personal 
reward, although perhaps asocial or even immoral in 
the context of the culture. In traditional societies, 
personal satisfaction is often considered less important 
than approval by others. The sense of relief in not 
having to bear more children may be a reinforcement 
of a new behaviour, but a weak one in traditional cultures. 

This lack of meaningful encouragement of spon- 
taneous change is probably more common than is 
realized. Those who work to encourage others to 
change their reproductive behaviour might consider 
that often their attempts to help may indeed hinder 
because they put up barriers radier than provide en- 
couragement for adaptive behaviour. 

For example, those who work in family planning 
programmes, often place great emphasis on prevention 
of pregnancies as a means of controlling population. 
Population, however, is a statistical concept that cannot 
easily be experienced: to parents, the number of children 
they have is an inunediate reality, but population or 
population increase is not. 

Equally ambiguous is the insistence on having 
a woman choose what contraceptive she wants to use. 
How can a woman choose among a bewildering variety 
of seemingly radicaUy different kinds of contraceptives 
when she has no knowledge of or experience with any 
of them? In fact the medical personnel usuaUy have 



a definite preference. It may reduce immediate anxiety to 
be told what to do, particulariy if those who recommend 
a certain procedure can also communicate their confi- 
dence that it will work, but it is not strong reinforcement. 

The fact that contraception today is considered 
the almost exclusive domain of the medical profession 
has already been mentioned as an ambiguous encourage- 
ment at best. If preventing a pregnancy requires the 
fiat of a Western-trained physician, if it requires the 
whole apparatus of a modern clinic, if it requires a 
prescription and close follow-up, it must be rather 
unsafe, not very healthy: something utterly beyond 
lay competence to understand and whole-heartedly 
accept. 

Support for a new behaviour need not come from 
the community of course, it can be provided, as in the 
examples given above, by persons outside the community. 
Often such encouragement has less validity, however, 
because outsiders do not share the values of the com- 
munity, and sometimes do not understand them. 
Reinforcement of behaviour change must be real, it 
must be meaningful. 

Meaningful reinforcement can be found within 
one*s self, it need not be external. The woman who 
uses contraceptives because she has realized that many 
closely spaced pregnancies have sapped her strength, 
will be almost immediately rewarded when she gains 
time to regain her health. One could almost say that 
her reward is physiological. 

Nor does reinforcement need to be in terms of 
immediate rewards. The woman who controls her 
fertility ibr the sake of the economic well-being of her 
family and the future well-being of her children must 
be satisfied with a much less immediate reward. Such 
delayed reiward, however, can be experienced as valuable 
if there are other, psychological, reinforcements of 
her behaviour. Indeed, many women practise contra- 
ception contentedly with only the expectation that 
such behaviour will be rewarded in future, because her 
reward lie^t in her satisfaction that the future will prove 
her right. 

Qmdiision 

It is jprobably realistic to consider the present time 
as a period of severe imbalances that are in the process 
of being resolved. The spontaneous emergence of 
patterns of fertility control is an example of responses to 
perceived needs. These needs are a function of the unique 
environment; the response — adaptive behaviour — must 
find sonose positive reinforcement from the environment. 

Circumstances that led some people to change 
their reproductive behaviour are not duplicated every- 
where; removing barriers does not automatically result 
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in spontaneous changes when the reasons for change 
are not present; the availability of contraceptive services 
does not motivate people to use them, although it 
facilitates new reproductive behaviour when people 
seek to change. 

There is no question that numbers of women in 
many different localities wish at times to postpone the 
next pregnancy, or even to avoid further pregnancies 
altogether. Modern contraceptives have made it easier 
for these women to follow their inclination. Experience 
everywhere has shown that for motivated women to 
use modem contraceptives is not particularly difficult. 
Even motivated women, however, must receive en- 



couragement of contraceptive behaviour if they are to 
continue and continue successfully. 

The people of the island were not adverse to change, 
they adapted to their new environment, as do people 
everywhere. Adaptive behaviour, however, must be 
meaningful within a wide social context. It is perhaps 
fortunate that there is still a great variety of societies, 
each defining meaning to their members in a unique 
way. A multitude of adaptive behaviours, using the 
combined strengths and creativity of all men, will result 
in one world in which all can have a share of the 
good things of this earth and not more than one's 
share. 



17. INTERRELATION OF POPULATION DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE* 



The reproductive performance of a population is 
intricately related with social organization, social norms, 
religious beliefs, economic goals, technological level, and 
much more. A number of social and cultural factors, 
!ike eariy marriage, a contempt for spinsterhood, a 
strong desire either for a male or a female child, and so on 
tend to promote fertility. But there are a number of other 
such factors that serve to lower it: these include the 
emphasis placed on abstinence and ceUbacy; rules rela- 
ting to the remarriage of widows; prolong lactation; 
prolonged absence of spouses for cultural or economic 
reasons; frequency of divorce; and practice of such birth 
control measures as coitus intemiptus, induced abor- 
tion, and infanticide. The level of fertility in a popula- 
tion, therefore, is the net result of mutually offsetting 
tendencies. Thus the net effect of the social changes on 
fertility that take place as a result of changing economic 
circumstances, new communication systems, colonialism, 
independence, schooling, and the like might be neutral 
negative or positive. 

In the transition to industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion (a period of many social changes), it is conceivable 
that the fertility level could fall but, in fact, it almost 
always rises. It did so in England at the outset of the 
industrial revolution and led to a "disintegration** of 
village society. Ihe proximate causes were a higher 
incidence of iP'^jtimacy, a lowering of age at marriage, 
a higher over-aii marriage rate, and less frequent or less 
effective control of conception within marriage. Japan's 
experience was similar (Petersen, 1969, pp. 420-^29). 

The same may also be the case in India. Data show 
that women in joint families have a lower fertility level 
than those in simple families and that the social changes 

*By Masri Singarimbun, lUiseaich Fellow, Department of 
Demography, The Research School of Social Sdenoes, Australian 
National university, Canberra. 



due to urbanization are causing a decline in the number 
of joint families and seem to have led to an increase in 
marital fertility (Agarwala, 1970, p. 105; Murthy, 1968, p. 
43). Nag (1967, p. 162) has written: 

It is generally a matter of shame for women to 
give birth to children after they become mothers* 
in-law, particularly in joint families. Mothers-in-law 
are subjects of popular jokes if they become pregnant 
during the pregnancy of their daughters or daughters- 
in-law. Hence, women in joint families tend to 
limit the frequency of coitus after their sons are 
married. 

Research done in Karachi also demonstrates the 
same tendency, namely, that fertility is higher in women 
in nuclear families than in extended families (H^Lshmi^ 
1965, p. 102). 

Health and long life are near universal goals for 
individuals and social groups, and improvements in both 
are always welcomed. There seems always to be far more 
resistence towards birth control than towards death con- 
trol. Advances in medicine, improvements in public 
health and in internal security, and the like have caused 
mortality to decline in many developing countries to qiute 
moderate levels. Once these rather lower levels have been 
reached, further declines in mortality are difficult to 
attain in the absence of (rapid) social and economic 
changes. 

A moderate leve of mortality, with a death rate of IS 
to 20 per thousand which is accompanied by a high birth 
rate of 40 to 45 per thousand results in a very rapid in- 
crease in population, at a rate of 2.5 per cent a year or 
more. The resulting population problem will be even 
more serious if mortality is depressed below a moderate 
level and fertility rates remain high. 
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With the exception of Japan, a country that has 
completed its demographic transition, and some interme- 
diate countries where birth rates are already declining, the 
majority of countries in the ECAFE region fall in the 
category of countries with high birth rates and moderate 
death rates. The demographic situation in the last group 
of countries is characterized by high dependency ratios, 
low per capita income, retarded economic development, 
and slow social advances in almost every field. 

Rural Overpopulation 

Japan is atypical for Asia in that it has already solved 
its problems of rural overpopulation. Following the 
Meiji Restoration, population pressure in the rural areas 
was one of the factors encouraging people to migrate to 
town but, as per capita incomes were rising, they were 
able to find jobs there. However, rural populations 
continued to increase until 1940, albeit at an ever decreas- 
ing rate, but fortunately it was possible to find jobs for 
them in agriculture. Thus, at the same time as total 
population was growing rapidly, Japan was able to build 
many new productive facilities, to change its industrial 
organization, to expand its foreign trade, and so on, and 
also to carry out a surprisingly rapid internal social 
transformation towards modernization. 

Taeuber (1964) described Japan's experience : 
"Japan's past is the irrigated rice culture, the pervasive 
familism, the unending toil, and the generally quiescent 
acceptance of the East. Japan's present is the metropoli- 
tan vortex, the restless striving, the personal ambition, 
and the material thrust of the affluent society** (p. 215). 

In most other Asian countries, however, continued 
population growth has almost everywhere resulted in 
rural overpopulation, that has led, in turn, to a diminu- 
tion of landownership, to an increasing number of 
landless, and to an incipient decline in productivity per 
capita and thus to a tendency towards mass impoverish- 
ment. Any social organization adjusts itself to the 
growing numbers, but the social gap between the rich and 
poor is widening (Willner, 1957, p. 232), working hours 
get shorter, a new pattern of client — patron relationships 
is emerging and people come to be paid less for their 
labour. In time, the mode of production becomes more 
labour intensive: the number of work animals used 
declines and they are replaced by people in production. 
It can even lead to what Geertz (1963) has called agricul- 
tural involution, a situation characterized by an over- 
ela^•^^ation of labour-intensive methods. 

Some Aspects of Urbanization 

Urban areas provide social, economic and recreation- 
al improvements for many of their inhabitants, but 
a large proportion of urban dwellers in Asia today are 



facing social problems similar to those faced by the many 
who live in the overpopulated rural villages. Urban 
growth in many parts of Asia has not resulted from the 
favourable pull factors, such as ample emploment oppor- 
tunities, but rather from push factors, such as unemploy- 
ment and poverty, and, sometimes, lack of physical 
security (Hauser, 1957, p. 33). The physical and the 
social settings of many Asian urban centres attest to the 
relatively greater strength of the push factors : the problem 
of unemployment and underemployment that has come 
to characterize the village economy spreads to the urban 
centres; and the tendency towards labour-intensive 
methods is appearing, in the form of too many rickshaw- 
drivers, pedlars and so on. In ihe absence of adequate 
social provision for the unemployed, urban life can be very 
difficult for many, just as it was in the overpopulated 
villages they felt force to leave. The social circumstances 
in which the poor urban people find themselves tend, 
moreover, to perpetuate, or reinforce, traditional values 
of mutual help, "shared poverty**, etc. in the urban 
setting (Wertheim, 1964, p. 172). 

Urbanization of this sort is common and is one of the 
reasons why an "urban way of life** similar to the West 
has not emerged in Asian urban areas, except among a 
small circle consisting of the urban elite and upper middle 
class. "Contrary to the traditional theory, we find in 
many Asian cities that society does not become seculari- 
zed, the individual does not become isolated, nor do 
social relationships in the urban environment become 
personal, superficial, and utilitarian** (Bruner, 1961, p. 
508). There are of course various other contributing 
factors, such as the nature of the culture, the size of the 
migrant group, the ethnic or racial composition of the 
town, and the distance to the village or community of 
origin. The slow rate of economic improvement for the 
many, and the difficulties facing the achievement of 
modem social security and "social control**. However, 
all greatly impede the development of the constructive 
social changes that are needed. 

It is the lack of basic changes in social conditions and 
in the way of life for most, when they migrate from the 
countryside to the town, that explains why there are 
negligible differences in marital fertility between rural and 
urban dwellers. A special report of the 1951 Census of 
India gives the following averages of live births for still- 
married women at age 45 or over, for urban and rural 
women respectively: 6.4 and 6.6 in Travancore-Cochin ; 
6.3 and 6.1 in eastern Madhya Pradesh; 6.4 and 6.6 in 
other regions of Madhya Pradesh; and 6.7 and 6.2 in 
other regions of India. The survey of Poona district done 
by the Gokhale Institute also shows that the level of 
fertility is not related in any clear-cut way to place of 
residence, whether rural or urban (Driver, 1963, p. 7-8). 
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Fertility Control as an Aspect of Soda! Change 

A growing nximber of countries in the ECAFE region 
are developing family planning prograinmes in order to 
curb excessive fertility and thus to encourage over-all 
economic development. Deliberate efforts by voluntary 
and governmental bodies to promote fertility reduction 
are becoming more and more important as a medium of 
social change in developing countries. 

Japan is the only country in the region that so far 
has completed its demographic transition. Between 1947 
and 1957, it experienced an unprecedented fall in its crude 
birth rate, from 34.3 to 17.2. Fertility is also declining in 
the Republic of Korea, Singapore, Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
and Malaysia, all of them areas where social and 
economic improvements are well under way. There 
are strong reasons to suspect that China is also 
experiencing a fertility decline^ but statistical data on the 
matter are hard to find. 

One country in the region, the Philippines, is above 
average in terms of social development, modernization 
and income per capita, but it has not yet experienced any 
reduction in fertility level. Rather, the health and social 
improvements seem to have residted in a rise in the level of 
fertility. Now that its Government has deliberately 
adopted a family planning programme, the development 
and achievements of the Philippines in the immediate 
future will no doubt command the closest attention of 
planners and social scientists in other parts of Asia. 

Those who consider that social and economic 
improvements are basic prerequisites for the wide accep* 
tance of family planning are wondering whether, in such 
countries as India, Pakistan and Indonesia, in view of 
their social problems and economic retardation, one can 
expect much from their family planning programmes. 
They are asking whether, in the absence of drastic social 
change in terms of schooling, secularization of outlook, 
etc., such programmes can have any significant effect on 
the rate of reduction of marital fertility in the next few 
decades. They are also asking: Can the small family 
norm be transplanted and implemented through a 
massive family planning programme before there is a 
notable change in the customary way of life? Can such 
a programme succeed when the ideal family size is, as 
shown by a number of KAP surveys, still four to six 
children? ("Excerpts," 1969, p. 235; Conccpcion, 1971, 
p. 86). Can fertility be reduced outsite a well-designed 
motivation programme? There is no simple answer to 
these important and interrelated questions; and it is 
undoubtedly optimism that is the main factor behind 
the existence and operation of such programmes. 

On the other hand, a number of observer have 
come to doubt whether family planning progranunes 
I^Q l^een as important as is generally believed in the 



countries where fertility has already begun to decline. 
In the Republic of Korea, for example, induced abortion 
has been playing a major role, and the lUCD (over a 
million insertions) seems to have had largely a 
"substitutive effect" on fertility (Kirk, 1969. p. 89-90; 
Raulet, 1970, p. 230). Japan, too, has deviated from a 
conventional family planning programme, in the sense 
that the major method has been induced abortion and 
not modem contraceptives during the critical period of 
its demographic transition in particular (1947- 1957). 

What has been said here concerning the likely 
success of family planning programmes in low-income 
countries is rather pessimistic. According to Bogue 
(1971) this pessimism is justified and is due to the inade- 
quacy of the approach based on traditional demography, 
which was, he said, ecological and anthropological, with 
the main emphasis on culture, living standards, educa- 
tional attainment, occupational distribution, moderniza- 
tion and urbanization as the major determinants of birth 
rates. "In contrast, the new field of family planning 
research and experimentation is more psychological and 
sociological in its orientation. It places great emphasis 
upon attitudes, motives, group leadership, interpersonal 
influence, and other variables which are subject to more 
ready manipulation by experimentation" (p. 237). 
Bogue is of the opinion that resistance to family planning 
is only minor among the masses in developing coimtries 
and that privation is a powerful force for fertility 
control. 

This new approach is encouraging. There are indeed 
reasons to doubt whether living standards, the educa- 
tional level and a person's occupation are the prime 
determinants of birth rates and of the willingness to 
accept modern family planning practices. But again, the 
problem is perhaps much more complex than it seems 
to many optimistic observers. Such family planning 
programmes are, due to the nature of the approach, 
also likely to have differential impacts on the various 
groups in the society. For example, people's awareness 
of and their willingness to visit family planning clinics is 
greatly determined by their residence and income and the 
effectiveness of family planning propaganda. 

The family planning approach in the developing 
countries tends to be highly clinical, with a strong technoJ* 
logical emphasis. For effective implementation^ such 
a programme requires adequate medical facilities in 
terms of both materials and trained personnel. It might 
therefore be necessary for the people to have akeady 
become **clinic minded", because periodical checkups for 
pill and lUCD acceptors, re-insertions, etc., will be 
needed. Unfortunately, medical facilities in low-income 
countries are far from satisfactory and aie unlikely to 
improve much in the next ten years. A large proportion 
of the population are still far from being clinic-minded 
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due to social and economic reasons and» sometimes, to 
lack of access to clinics.' 

An even more crucial point is "just what is family 
planning?". There seems to be a belief that people in the 
low-income countries have to be taught about the concept 
of fertility control, whereas they have long known what 
it is and have practised it. Himes (1963) has written: 

"Contraception has been refined, improved as a body 

of knowledge, but as a practice it is not new" (p. 422). 
Even many of the experts appear to believe that family 
planning is being achieved only when modern contracep- 
tives come to be used. The following illustrates the 
general approach of many family planning programmes 
and their excessive emphasis on (new) technology : 
"Ask about the loop" is what we have been saying 
through every available channel of communication since 
this device was introduced a year ago. Our aim is to make 
the loop a respected household word and its shape 
familiar to married couples through exhibiting the real 
article at every opportunity and by imprinting its image 
on about everything we distribute to our target group. 
In brief, the loop is the focal point of all of our promo- 
tional activities. (Hartman, 1966, p. 350). 

Customary fertility control practices, like prolonged 
abstinence, coitus interruptus, and others, are ignored 
or even discouraged. When the nature and the extent of 
the customary methods of fertility control are not known, 
it is not possible to devise a modern programme that will 
be able to take into account the congruence between the 
methods being recommended and those that have long 
been found acceptable, and used, in any given culture. 
Field research in Java (1969-1970) has shown that the 
period of abstinence after delivery ranges between one 
and two and a half years, and is very widely practised 
indeed. Writing on the same point Pardoko (Gille and 
Pardoko, 1966) has said, for east Java, that ''more than 
one-fourth of tiie married women under age 40 stated an 
interval of 6 to 1 1 months and nearly half of them 12 to 23 
months. Around 4 per cent stated even 24 months or 
more** (p. 520). By contrast, research in the Karo Batak 



.iTo the surprise of scientists and plnnners, a recent survcry in 
Indonesia indicated that the people of Djakarta are not yet clinic- 
minded. About 80 per cent of deliveries arc attended by traditional 
midwives p^inas, 1970). This is due to the cultural back-ground of 
the nuyonty, but another ikuuor inhibiting factor seems to be that 
modem medical ser^ces are costly relative to income. 

Thanks to its progressive leaders, both at the top and at in- 
termediate levels, Djakarta has been able to launch one of the most 
vigorous family planning campaigns in Indonesia. It was initiated 
in April 1967. With the attainment of two mobile clinics and one 
hundred family planning clinics by the end of 1970, the expansion 
of the number of clinics can be said to be impresdve. However, 
clinic attendance and family planning acceptance is much lower than 
one might expect. It has achieved 25,645 acceptors or 85.5 per cent 
of the 30,000 target for the 1970-1971 period, whidi roughly means 
2.7 acceptors per clinic per day of operation or 22.S acceptors per 
clinic per month (Djakarta Family Planning Project. 1970, 1971). 
It is too eariy to make a definite assessment of likely further de- 
velopments, but there seems to be no doubt that clinio-mindedness 
and income go together and are the tni^or detenninants of the 
willingness to accept modem contraceptive devices through dimes. 



region of north Sumatra indicated that the most popular 
method by far was coitus interruptus. In both places, 
induced abortion was practised, but it was more coinmon 
among the Karo Batak. 

These differences in customary practices have some 
important implications for family planning programmes, 
and it was possible to test these by experiment. The 
people in Java showed that they were more receptive to 
the rhythm method than to the condom, whereas the 
reverse was true among the Karo Batak. "Experiments" 
were limited in scope, but it is felt that it is safe to 
conclude that in a modem family planning pro- 
gramme it would be well worth-while to recommend the 
practice of simple methods, such as coitus interruptus, 
rhythm, and the condom, particularly in areas not yet 
served by clinics. It is realized that the rhythm method is 
not much favoured by planners, in particular since its 
failure in India. But it could have a place in a society 
where abstinence is already widely understood and 
practised (as in Java) and that it will likely be quite 
effective if it is explained in a way that "fits'* with the 
local culture.^ 

It is also concluded from these studies that it would 
seem to be very worth-while to combine the recommenda- 
tion of simple methods, such as coitus interruptus, with 
measures designed to increase motivation to practise 
family limitation. Such a programme would require a 
less elaborate infrastructure and less money than the 
modem clinical approach and would be a most useful 
supplement. 

The history of family planning in England, France 
and the United States shows that, in the last century, the 
most commonly used methods were simple methods, 
methods that were effective because they were accompa- 
nied by a determination to reduce birth rates. The litera- 
ture (van de Walle and Knodel, 1967) also shows that 
there appears to be little in the statistical record for 
Europe which confirms the existence of an association 
between the beginning of the fertility decline and any 
specific level, or threshold, of economic and social develo- 
ment. Points such as these should also be taken into 
account in designing family planning programmes in 
low-income countries. 
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18. SOME PROBLEMS OF DATA AND MEASUREMENT IN 
PLANNING FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT* 



I. INTRODUCTION: SOCIAL STATISTICS 
AND SOCIAL SURVEY DATA 

Whereas the importance of economic data and of 
population statistics for development planning was 
recognized at a very early date, the relevance of social 
factors of development became part of national as well as 

*93r Hans-Dieter Evers, Head, Department of Sociology, 
Univmitv of Singapore, Singapore. 
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United Nations concern only at a much later date.^ 
Consequently, the state of data collection as well as 
conceptualization for measurement of social develop- 
ment is much less developed than in the economic or 
demographic fields. This is particularly true for most 
countries in the ECAFE region. 

1 A detailed report on this was prq)ared recently : see Bunnag, 
Jane, ''Evolution of the United Nations and ECAFE policy on 
social development*' (ECAFB, February 1971). 
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The still insufficient snjply of social statistics collec- 
ted by government agencies is repeated in the field of case 
studies and social surveys conducted by individual social 
scientists. A bibliography on social surveys carried out 
in developing countries between about 1945 and 1967, 
ranked the ECAFE countries as shown in table 39. 

Table 39. 

Results of surveys on social change in major worid 
regions published In Eng^h language journals 
until 1967 



Region 


No. of 
publications 


Percentage 


East Asia 


228 


13.1 


Southeast Asia 


92 


5.3 


South Asia 


703 


40.4 


Africa 


193 


11.1 


Caribbean 


98 


5.6 


Latin America 


212 


12.2 


Middle East 


214 


12.3 


Total 


1,740 


100.0 



Source : Frey, Frederick W., Survey Research on Comparative 
Social Change : A Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass., The 
M.I.T. Press, 1969). (Note : some items are double-listed). 



This bibliography is concentrated on studies based 
on sample surveys and provides the most complete 
collection of studies in English available so far. Consi. 
dering the wide variety of topics covered and the number 
of societies involved, the number of studies may be 
considered small. On the other hand a fair number of 
studies are available, especially on India, that could be 
used as sodal planning data. 

The intensive case studies and social surveys available 
are of differing q: ality and usefulness for social planning. 
Most of them tcad, however, to provide more detailed 
and more reliable data than nation-wide statistics. Un- 
fortunately reports on national or regional social statistics 
hardly ever refer to non-government social survey data or 
case studies nor do individual social scientists attempt to 
relate their findings to macro-data. Publications by 
anthropologists, sociologists and, to some degree, 
political scientists do not usually cite the more specialized 
government statistics or the wide range of United Nations 
reports. A more intense co-operation would improve 
the data base for social development. A further problem 
is that many studies in the ECAFE region have been 
commissioned by foreign government agencies who have 
insisted that the results remain classified. Essential data 
are thus withheld from international agencies and 
national Governments that could assist them in their 
social planning efibrts. 



n. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF DATA 
COLLECTION AIW MEASUREMENT 

Measuring Planning Goals 

Depite recent criticism, economic growth, measured 
in per capita income, is still regarded as the overriding 
goal in national planning. No such over-all and generally 
recognized goal exists in social planning. Social develop- 
ment goals are usually described in fairly general terms: 
social justice, equal opportunities, a socialist society, 
and the like. In order to develop yardsticks to measure 
social development, both general criteria and specific 
goals have to be defined. The major problem appears to 
be that development plans differ widely, not only in the 
emphasis placed on social aspects of development but 
also in the definition of social development goals. 

An attempt should be made, therefore, to measure 
development goals. This could be done on three levels 
concurrently : 

1. On the economic level by comparing budgeted 
expenditures on socially relevant expenditures. 
Here an over-all standardized measure might be 
adopted. A decision on what items should be 
included in such a measure (e.g. planned expendi- 
ture on social welfare or health and education as 
percentage of the GNP) depends, however, partly 
on the other two levels. 

2. A systematic, descriptive account of development 
goals. A rank order of goals could be attempted. 

3. An attempt to quantify qualitative statements of 
social planning goals. Methods similar to content 
analysis could possible be employed. 

Measuring Social Development: Social Indicators 

As outlined above, social development can only be 
measured in relation to stated goals. In very general 
terms such a basic goal was formulated at a meeting of 
United Nations experts.^ Social development is to 
"generate favourable changes in levels of living, interpre- 
ted in the broad sense as related to accepted social values 
and a better distribution of income, wealth and opportu- 
nities." 

Based on this general goal as well as probably on 
considerations related to the availability of data, the 
United Nations Research Institute for Social Develop- 
ment (UNRISD) attempted to construct a measure of 
social development, made up of social, demographic and 
economic indicators (see annex). It appears to be neces- 
sary to re-evaluate these indicators and to clarify what 
data have to be collected in the ECAFE region for use as 

2*The role of soical factors in development". Meeting of 
Experts on Sodal Policy and Planmng, Stockholm, September 1969, 
background paper No. 3. 
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social development indicators. The following critical 
remarks, made by an Expert Group on Social Develop- 
ment should be taken into consideration .3 

The UNRISD indicators: 

L Do not take into account the geographical and 
natural resource situation; 

2. Have not been tested over different periods of time 
for consistency; 

3. Give only the existing relationships that have 
been readied, but do not relate these results to 
either formerly existing states of affairs nor 
planning goals; 

4. Do not take the very important distributional 
aspects into account; 

5. Measure in some instances the availability of 
facilities rather than their use; 

6. Are biased by the availability of data to stress 
quantitative rather than qualitative aspects of 
social development; 

7. Are not complete : important fields are not tapped. 

Brief consideration of the intenelation between 
population change and social development, the impact of 
international relations on population change and social 
development, and the measurement of the administrative 
capacity for implementing social goals will illustrate some 
selected problems connected with data collection and 
measurement of social development. 

Data on the Intenelation Between Population Change and 
Social Development 

The rapid change of demographic characteristics in 
most countries of the ECAFE region is generally recogni- 
zed as having a profoiuid impact on social development 
It seems therefore to be necessary to tag social indicators 
to demographic ones. Considerable time should be spent 
to work out what demographic data should be combined 
with what social indicators. The simple method of 
keeping population constant (indicator times per capita) 
is uot sutncient. 

Another problem is related to the fact that available 
indicators are static ones measuring structures rather 
than change. The development of new change-related 
concepts and indicators and the use of time series and 
change indices should be contemplated. 

Feedback effects between population change and 
social development are often stressed but usually not 
measured. An obvious example woidd be the impact of 
social planning (in this case, birth control) on population 
growth and the impact of population change on planning 

review of integration of social aspects in development 
planning in the ECAFE region" (ECAFE/170, 15 March 1971), 
para. 58. 



(in this case, perhaps educational planning). Simplified 
cybernetic models rather than isolated indicators might 
have to be employed on an extended scale. 

Impact of International Sdations on PopuJaHon Change 
and Social Deyelopment 

The importance of international migration for 
population change is too well known to warrant any 
further elaboration. Data collection on international 
migration is, in the ECAFE region, not sufficiently 
developed, especially those characteristics of migrants 
that are essential for social planning and include educa** 
tion, occupation, and family status. 

Another more qualitative aspect of international 
migration is the social impact of often short-term popula- 
tion movements. In this respect, systematic data on the 
social effect of tourists, foreign military personnel and 
foreign businessmen shouU be made available to com- 
plement the purely monetary aspects emphasized so far. 
Steeply rising rents for housing due to the influx of 
foreign personnel and the concoiriitant reduction of 
living space, rising of the cost of living, and decline of 
levels of living among sections of the local urban popula- 
tion, provide just one example. More prostitution and 
increased drug addiction, together with other functionally 
more specific activities of foreign military personnel, 
demonstrate the need for data collection in this field. On 
a more extended scale, the social effects of foreign invest- 
ment and foreign aid should be measured. 

Measuring the Administrative Capacity for Implementing 
Social Planning Goals 

The question of implementing social planning goals 
is beyond the scope of this paper. Measurement of the 
capacity of administrations is, however, an important 
problem that seems to have attracted little attention of 
development planners despite the wealth of theoretical 
writings. The development of feasible indicators of 
administrative capacity on a regional basis should be 
taken into consideration. Such indicators would help to 
overcome the static bias of formerly employed social 
indicators in so far as they would help to relate achieved 
levels of social developments to perceived goals and the 
possibility of their implementation. 

m. SECTORAL DATA 

More specific problems of data collection and 
measurement in various sectors, from population statis- 
tics to other fields of social development, have to be 
discussed in the specific context of these sectors. This 
discussion therefore concludes by listing several aspects 
that appear to be common to many sectors of social de- 
velopment and planning : 
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1. Quality of data: This is often related to a point 
discussed above, namely administrative capacity. 
Every effort should be made to improve the 
quality of data; meanwhile social planners should 
be aware that most statistical data have an 
undetermined error margin that, quite often, 
probably goes far beyond any acceptable 
percentage. 

2. Types of data collected: Many of the standard 
classifications of statistical data were developed 
in industrial societies and might not provide the 
type of information necessary for social planning 
in Asian societies. Two examples: the definition 
of "family" and "household" is very compUcated 
in Asian societies; underemploment is very impor- 
tant but cannot be measured by standard laboux 
statistics. 

3. Neglect of distribution data: lu most sectoral 
data series, the distribution of social phenomena 
is provided only on a geographical (administra- 
tive) basis. As many measures in social policy 
are directed at a better distribution of social 
services aud common goods, the collection of 



data to measure this change in distribution (by 
income group or occupational group, for instance) 
becomes imperative. 

4. Change in data collection techniques: the intro- 
duction of computers for statistical data analysis 
makes it much more feasible to produce correla-* 
tions not previously available. Social planners 
should be aware of these new possibilities and 
should develop more sophisticated schemes of 
data aggregation and correlation. 

In tliis discussion, several specific aspects of data 
collection and measurement have been presented that are 
specifically related to over all social development. How- 
ever, the various sectors of social development, such as 
education, welfare, civil rights, and reduction of income 
inequalities, remain the main fields where concrete 
problems of data collection and measurement will have 
to be solved. These generally more technical considera- 
tion should, not however, deter the experts' attention 
fi om some of the more basic questions presented in this 
paper, which was intended as a provocation to stimulate 
discussion rather than as an overview of accomplish- 
ments. 
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Annex 

LIST OF INDICATORS (UNRISD) 



Developmental 



Structural 



SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHIC 



Health and Demographic 



Infant mortality rate 



Crude birth rate 



Expectation of life at birth 



Gross reproduction rate 



Crude death rate 

Death rate due to infectious and parasitic diseases, per 
hundred thousand population 

Inhabitants per physician 

Inhabitants per hospital bed 



Dependency ratio (children aged under 15 plus persons 
aged 65 and over as a percentage of age group 15-64) 

Child dependency ratio (children aged imder 15 as a 
percentage of age group 15-64) 

Pop ulation aged 15 and over as a percentage of total 
population 

Population in localities of 20,000 and over as a percentage 
of total population 

Population in localities of 500,000 and over as a per- 
centage of total population 

Population in iocah'ties of 100,000 and over as a per- 
centage of population in localities of 20,000 and over 

Average size of private households 

Population density (persons per square kilometre) 

Proportional mortality ratio 



Calorie consumption, per capita^ per day 



Protein consumption, /^er capita^ per day 



Nutrition 



Consumption of calories derived from cereals and 
starchy roots as a percentage of total calorie consumption 
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O option of animal protein, per capita, per day 
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Developmental Structural 



SOaAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC (Continued) 
Education 

Literate as a percentage of total population Female enrolment as a percentage of primazy enrolment 

(age group 15 and over) 

Combined primary and secondary enrolment as a Pupil/teacher ratio in primary education. 

percentage of age group 5-19 

P jnary enrolment as a percentage of age group 5-14 

Secondary enrolment as a percentage of age 
group 15-19 

Higher education enrolment per thousand in ages 20-29 

Vocational enrolment as a percentage of age 
group 15-19 

Percent of age group 15 and over with at least 
one year of : 

(i) Primary school education ; 

(ii) Secondary school education; 

(iii) Higher education. 

Housing 

Average number of persons per room 
Dwellings with piped water as a percentage of all 
dweUings 

Dwellings with electricity as a percentage of all 
dwellings 

Communications 

Newspaper ("daily general interest") circulation per 
thousand population 

Telepho'^.es per himdred thousand population 
Radio receivers per thousand population 
Television receivers per thousand population 
Radio and television receivers per thousand population 

ECONOMIC 
TraLsport and Services 

Percentage of economically active population in : 

(i) Electticity, gas water, sanitary services, transport^ 
storage and communications (ISIC divisions 5, 7); 

(ii) Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services (ISIC 
division 5); 

(iii) Transport, storage and communications QSIC 
division 7). 



Railway net-ton kilometres per capita 

Railway net-ton kilon'etres per square kilometre 
(size of country) 

Passenger railway kilometres per capita 

Passenger railway kilometres per square kilometre 
^ (size of coimtry) 

Motor vehicles per thousand population 
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Developmental 



Structural 



ECONOMIC (continued) 
Agriculture 



Agricultural production per male agricultural worker Adult male labour in agriculture as a percentage of total 
(ISIC division 0), in 1960 US dollars male labour (ISlC division 0) 



Electricity consumption, kilowatt hour per capita 

Steel consumption, kilogramme per capita 

Energy consumption kilogramme of coal- 
equivalent per capita 

Exports, in 1960 US dollars, per capita 



Foreign trade (sum of imports and exports) 
per capita in 1960 US dollars 



GNP per capita (1959/61), in 1960 US dollars- 
official exchange rate 

GNP per capita (1959/61), in 1960 US dollars- 
parity rate 

Investment per economically active person, annual 
average 1950-1960, in 1960 US dollars 
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Industry 



GDP derived from industry (manufacturing and mining, 
ISIC divisions 1 to 3) as a percentage of total GDP 

Percentage of economically active population in manufac- 
turing (ISIC divisions 2 to 3) 

GDP derived from manufacturing (ISIC divisions 2 to 3) 
a percentage of total GDP 



as 



Trade 



in 



Concentration of exports (exports of largest single item m 
terms of single digit SITC codes, as a percentage of total 
exports) 

Export concentration index' 

Exports of manufactures (SITC codes 5 to 8) as a percentage 
of total exports 

Exports of raw materials (SITC codes 0,1,2,4) as a percen- 
tage of total exports 

Exports as a percentage of GNP 

Imports as a percentage of GNP 

Foreign trade (sum of imports and exports) as a percentage 
of GNP 

Terms of trade, average 1950-1960 
Terms of trade, average 1955-1960 



General 



Salaried and wage earners as a percentage of total econo- 
mically active population 

Savings as a percentage of national income 

Total structural differential in production^ 

GNP concentration index® 
Labour concentration index® 

Government consumption expenditure as a percentage of 
GNP 

Private consumption expenditure as a percentage of GNP 

Expenditure on food as a percentage of total private 
consumption expenditure 
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Developmental 



Structural 



ECONOMIC (Continued) 

Growth Rates (average annual, per cent) 

GNP, 1950/52-1959/61 

GDP, 1950/52-1959/61 

GDP, 1958-1963 

GDP, 1960-1965 

GNP, per capita, 1950-1360 

GDP, per capita, adjusted in terms of age, 1950-1960 

GDP, per capita, 1958-1963 

GDP, per capita, 1960-1965 

Population, 1950-1960 

Population, 1960-1965 

Typdogical 

Area 

Population 

Agricultural as a percentage of total aiea 
Climatology (Koppen*s classification) 



"This index is determined by assuming an equal distribution in the three sectors (raw materials, manufactured products and 
"others"^ITC codes 0-2 and 4; 5-8; 3 and 9 respectively) and then computing three times the sum of squares of differences between 
the actual value and the value given by equal distribution m each sector. 

^This index is the sum of the values (irrespective of sign) of the differences between the percentage distribution of GNP in each 
sector (agriculture, industry and 'others'— ISIC divisions 0, 1-3 and 4-9 respectively) and the percentage distribution of the economically 
active population in the same sector. 

^ese indices are determined by assuming an equal distribution in the three sectors (agriculture, industry and 'others*-~ISIC 
divisions O, 1-3, and 4-9 respectively) and then computing three times the sum of squares of differences between actual value and the 
value given by equal distribution in each sector. 

Source : United Nations Research Institute for Social Development, Research Notes: A Review of Recent and Current Studies Conducted 
at the Institute, No. i (UNRISD/68/C.22), pp. 4-7. 



19. DATA REQUIREMENTS FOR UNIFIED DEVELOPMENT PLANNING* 

Systematic survey and annotation of data for unified planning at the national level, with particular reference 
to social components of development in the ECAFE region. 
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L THE UNIFIED APPROACH: An Introdaction 

A unified approach to development planning 
presupposes a unitary view of the total developmental 
process, i.e. a consciousness of the conceptual and 
empirical intemelatedness of all aspects of human Ufe. 
This holistic view, that society and human activities 
constitute a single *'soci£d" system, is not a novel idea; 
but, due to increasing complexities and pressures of life* 
such a systematic approach has become increasingly 
difficult. Acadeouc disciplines have meanwhile become 
increasmgly specialized, dealing with ever more minute 
aspects of human life and thereby losing track of the 

the Social DevdopiMit J^vinofi, BCAFE. 



integrative aspects of the single problem of development. 
The same observation applies to a Government's 
approach to its own society, which has become fragmen- 
ted into sectors that parallel the various branches or 
departments of Government, which are often quite 
unco-ordinated. 

During the First United Nations Development 
Decade, it became abundantly clear that sectoral 
approaches to development can create serious imbalances. 
One-sided emphasis on economic growth has often 
increased the misery of the masses while benefitting a 
few. Excessive investments in capital-intensive industry 
or in education have created vast numbers of educated 
unemployed. Dynamic health programmes have often 
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reduced mortality. Lagging sectors of national economy 
have increased hunger and malnutrition. Inadequate 
attention to family planning has resulted in unmanageable 
growth of population which, in turn, dissipates the 
results of development. A whole score of social problems 
has followed in the wake of such lop-sided development, 
often destroying the old and traditional patterns of 
life without substituting or even holding out the promise 
of a new or improved style of life. 

A unified approach to development planning seeks 
to remedy this situation by treating society as an in- 
tegrated organic system and by recognizing that an 
activity in one sector will have corresponding influences 
on other sectors as well as on the whole. 

Similarly, in administrative terminology, unified 
development can mean an integrated and co-ordinated 
approach to the processes of plan implementation 
by the different branches of Government. However, 
the theory of integrated development has not yet ad- 
vanced sufficiently to provide specific guidelines on 
cause/effect or input/output relationships. Much of 
the work therefore, has to be guided by insight, common 
sense and intimate knowledge of individual societal 
problems and situations. Societies are constituted 
differently. The developmental needs and priorities 
or even the social objectives of one country may be 
quite different from those of other developing countries. 
What is beneficial in one society, e.g. more emphasis on 
education, may be dysfunctional in another. 

No valid universal formulas or models or sociome- 
tries that can apply to all societies or all countries 
are possible with the present state of knowledge. Em- 
phasis must therefore rest on a diagnosis of each cou^>try*s 
over-all planned objectives; relating those to the actcml 
national plans and determining whether the plans art 
adequately conceived to achieve those objectives. If 
not, the gaps or the overlooked factors of direct or 
indirect impact and interrelationship that, if adequately 
treated, may expedite the achievement of objectives 
must be identified. This paper can only contribute to 
an increased awareness of the general interrelatedness 
of several important social phenomena that could lead 
to a proper social diagnosis and an effective unified 
development approach. For this purpose, tbe discussion 
delineates and annotates some 16 main (grouped) 
interrelated planning areas from which a national 
planner must select those that are considered valid in 
each individual case and for which new data will need 
to be developed.^ 

^The intenelatedness of planning aitas is eniphasized in many 
leoent reports. See for example: Rraort of the Joint ECAFE/ILO 
Regional Seminar on Interrelation between Population and Man- 
power Problems (^/CN.11/L.317» December 1971); Rq>ort of the 
working Group on Soda! Statistics (E/CN.l iyL.314, October 1971), 
esp. paras. 94, 9S; Report of the Conference of Asian Economic 
~ O lS/CN.11/1009, December 1971). 
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The objectives of national development are generally 
given only in terms of some gener^ties, e.g. national 
self-sufficiency, economic growth with social justice, 
national integration, equality of opportunities, universal 
employment, eradication of mass poverty, and improved 
levels of living. The setting of developmental targets 
however is specific and depends on ideology, resources, 
trained manpower, local political context, etc. Further 
specificity is required in the setting of relative priorities 
and weighing of alternatives, economy of scale, time 
scale, gestation period, etc. Moreover, there are choices 
in the allocation of resources and in the policy and 
institutional instrumentalities to be used for plan im- 
plementation. The availability and understanding of 
new (social) data and the way in which these can be 
applied meaningfully to the planning system will advance 
the present frontiers of knowledge in national develop- 
ment. 

Under such socio-economic variables, it is altogether 
difficult to define the concept or meaning of development. 
No society is static; a multitude of internal and external 
pressures exert their influence upon countries of the 
region, and all of them undergo varying degrees of 
socio-structural change. It is the purpose of planning 
to guide these changes into positive developmental 
factors and to accelerate development by which should 
be meant to "increase the opportunities of all people 
for a better life".^ From this concept of development 
it becomes clear that not all changes nor every increase 
in production or GNP can be considered "development". 
It has often happened that countries have "developed**, 
or rather grown, irrespective of the opportunities for 
a better life to the masses of their people. Should 
such lop-sided change be termed development ? 
Positive development cannot and should not be analysed 
separately in social or economic components; as a 
unified process, development must involve a whole 
range of related data covering psychological, sociological, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and en- 
vironmental factors. For successful unified development 
planning, all these factors must be considered simul- 
taneously and their interrelatedness needs to be under- 
stood. 

It is the aim of the secretariat, in the ensuing 
annotation of these planning areas, to clarify the in- 
terrelatedness of these factors and to explore the new 
frontiers of the unified approach to development planning 
and analysis. While doing this, certain less conventional 
areas of planning activity will perhaps receive more 
emphasis than other areas, but it should be stated at 
the outset that, because of the mutually interrelated 
nature of these organic areas, a coherent reasoning 
that links the areas together will be possible, irrespective 

HJnited Nations General Asseflab^y resolution 26Z6 (?OCV), 
para. 1%. 
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of what particular area one chooses as the point of 
departure. One of the guiding principles underlying 
the annotation is that the **motor*' of development 
is ''the modem man": the man who wants to master 
his physical and social environment rationally and 
scientifically through the power of his mind. The 
leadership and the cadres in any process of development 
will need to possess this modem or development-oriented 
attitude, in addition to an adequate measure of political 
and executive power, in order to exert their will and 
achieve a dynamic level of development as the take off 
point for self-sustaining growth and improved levels 
of living. The emphasis is on the non-economic aspects 
of development, such as the psychological, sociological 
and cultural aspects and their interdependency on 
economic, political, administrative and environmental 
aspects. It is not intended, however, to serve as a new 
theory of development, nor as an attempt to create 
any development models. 

n. SOME AREAS OF PLANNING FOR UNIFIED 
DEVELOPMENT 

Development planning is a design for an organized 
national effort to progress from the present socio- 
economic level to a desired future status of change with 
growth in all sectors of the polity. Its aim is to guide 
and accelerate existing developmental factors and to 
initiate new ones as necessary to achieve a better society 
with improved levels of living, i.e. a society that, in the 
context of Asian conditions, is developed instead of 
developing. 

An Annotation of Unified Planning Areas 

L General data 

The point of departure in any development planning 
must be a thorough knowledge of the current condition 
in the polity and in the society that is to be developed 
and then to chart the progress to the desired state, 
the contours of which should be equally clear. Available 
resources, development trends and the mechanisms 
possible for plan implementation should be carefully 
considered and altematives carefully assessed, to lend 
to the planning process the necessary realism. Thus, 
budgetary, capital, manpower and natural resources and 
their location and availability over time, public and 
private sector activities and developments, the capacity 
of the civil service for plan implementation and the 
equally important popidar co-operation and participation 
in development will all need a very careful assessment, 
and they must be weighed against anticipated feasibilities 
g» md constraints. 
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II. Demographic data 

Demographic variables affect all areas of planning 
and development and should therefore be available 
in as much detail as possible. They should be broken 
down by urban and rural sectors and reflect trends in 
urbanization and migration. Census and population 
data are therefore of the utmost importance, but these 
should be complemented by data that reflect temporary 
population movements, such as tourists and military 
personnel, as well as geographical mobility, educational 
background, manpower qualifications, economic activi- 
ties, income, living conditions, family composition, 
nutrition and health. It is only by such complete sets 
of data that problems and problem groups (e.g. the 
poor, the hill tribes, the castes) can be sufficiently 
identified and relative plan priorities determined. 
Demographic data should furthermore be gathered on 
a family or household basis, since these constitute the 
basic units of society and therefore the basic units for 
planning. Population data generally tend to be offered 
on the basis of enumeration of individuals and facilitate 
the calculation of per capita ratios, but it is often more 
functional and relevant for development planning 
to compute per family or per fiousefiold ratios, as for 
example for income, employment and housing. 

This stocktaking of resources and of population 
is basic to all planning activity. Planning aims at an 
improvement of the ratio of resources to population 
to improve levels of living and the quality of human 
life. To achieve this goal, action programmes should 
be formulated in all areas of planning activity (Sections 
III-XIV). 

ni. Production data 

Production planning has until recently been in the 
forefront of most national planning exercises and has 
therefore generally been the preserve of the economist. 
But it has been increasin^y realized that material 
production is greatly dependent on the human capability 
to produce. The same relationships are also being more 
closely revealed in other "economic" factors of develop- 
ment. This paper therefore focuses on the human or 
social aspects of production and other economic activity. 
Admittedly, this is an arbitrary bifurcation between 
economic and social aspects of production and other 
development activity, because, in unified development 
planning, production is directly related to employment 
and manpower, the structure and distribution of wages 
and income, productivity per capita, productivity per 
sector, alternative cost-benefit ansdyses between capital- 
intensive and labour-intensive activity, rates of savings 
and investment, etc., and all these and similar data 
are needed for manpower planning. Manpower planning 
involves education and health, and, since levels of 
living, education and health are closely related to mass 
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poverty, which is a continuing infiiction in most countries 
of this region, production planning must involve the 
priority planning for a reasonable income and minimal 
standards of social welfare for the masses, including 
cheap availability of basic consumption goods. Produc- 
tion not only generates more income, but its product 
also needs to be sold or consumed. Income will be 
spent, saved or invested according to current socio- 
economic patterns of living. Planning for the development 
of internal markets and local buying power thus needs 
an equal priority. Modern productive enterprises 
demand and create skills, stimulate modernized and 
urban styles of life, increase the demands on the systems 
of public utilities and communications, and even affect 
the social and physical environment. Whereas primary 
and secondary levels of production activity may be 
very limited in effecting "modernization'', i.e. bringing 
about change in traditional attitudes of people (see 
discussion under VI. Education), modem tertiary 
production, namely the production of services, tends 
to be strongly modernizing. For example, foreign 
business and trade, shipping, tourism, airline and hotel 
services, radio, television, and the film industry exercise 
a great influence on social attitudes besides generating 
considerable income, and investments, and are growing 
at a very rapid rate. Tertiary production stimulates 
the emergence of a modern sector of society that is 
able to communicate in foreign languages and is subject 
to strong western cultural influences. This in turn 
stimulates demand for service-oriented education, often 
resulting in the neglect of the training demands of 
primary and secondary sectors of production. 

Production planning in the Asian context will 
need to solve two urgent problems, namely the best 
use of scarce capital resources and the optimum use 
of abundant human resources. Industrialization per scy 
along the lines of more advanced western models of 
production, offers no ready solution to either of these 
two. In most countries of the region, national incomes 
originating in the agricultural sector are larger than 
those in the non-agricultural sector. The industrial 
sector is relatively small, as is the proportion of total 
labour force employed and the income generated by it. 
The capacity of the industrial sector to absorb a signifi- 
cant part of the total labour force (which itself is growing 
at 2 to 3 per cent annually) is extremely limited and will 
probably remain so for the next few decades. The 
bulk of the labour force must therefore remain dependent 
on agriculture, in which the product per head is tradi- 
tionally lower than in the other sectors. A rise in the 
productivity of the agricultural sector is therefore 
absolutely essential for improving the over-all levels of 
living. I^oduction planning should therefore concentrate 
more on bringing about labour-intensive agriculture 
O through double croppmg, crop diversification and 



introduction of high protein crops (and a corresponding 
change in nutritional habits); the creation of viable 
living conditions and communities in the countryside; 
the development of agro-industries and storing and 
marketing facilities; the modernization of home and 
village industries and standardization of home-crafl 
products; and the gradual building of a viable socio- 
economic system among village communities, including 
specialization and economy of scale at the lower levels 
and markets at the higher levels. Promotion of tourism 
or basing of foreign armed personnel may furthermore 
serve to increase and improve the manufacture of 
traditional handicrafts and promote employment in the 
traditional sector. Production planning in the developing 
countries in the region should therefore aim initially at 
maximizing employment and achieving agricultural 
and agro-industrial self-sufficiency, rather than at 
increasing exports production, maximizing industrial 
profits, or establishing capital-intensive industries or 
works. 

All this however should not mean that a developing 
country should neglect the development of a modern 
sector of industrial production, but a strong note of 
caution and balance in planning is called for. Techno- 
logical changes will always cause output per unit of 
labour or capital employed to rise, and labour employed 
per unit of capital or output to fall. Thus it will be 
possible to increase output with less labour per unit; 
but then, total concentration on productivity alone 
will mean less employment and ultimately increase 
social costs and social instability and increase the 
disparities within the country. It should be clearly 
understood that it is the structure and pattern of 
production that dictates the pattern of distribution and 
consumption. 

IV. Income distribution 

Delineation of production's controlling role brings 
up the most vital development question, namely how 
income is to be distributed and mass poverty eradicated. 
Only an expanding medium technology and small-scale 
sector and/or suitable non-farm but widespread rural 
activities (for example, public works) in addition to 
structural changes (such as land reform) and an expanded 
sector of agro-industries producing basic consumptive 
goods can solve this problem. Productivity as well 
as employment in these areas will have to be improved 
in order to raise the levels of living of the vast majority 
of the people and provide them with any elements of 
social security and public services. 

An adequate level of employment and income 
opportunities that can ensure a recognized minimum 
national standard of consumption and a universal 
access to a minimum of public or social services for 
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all people is the sine qua non and raison d'etre for all 
planning. These minimum standards define and 
constitute a level of the poverty line that should be 
maintained by any means, and they therefore constitute 
one of the main parameters for national development 
planning. Access to adequate income and services is» 
apart from the immediate considerations of social 
justice, also an essential element to evoke popular 
participation in implementing the plans, in over-all 
nation-building and in development. People who do 
not derive a measure of social justice and self-respect 
from the society in which they live cannot owe allegiance 
to that society or be expected to make any positive 
contributions to the development of that society. They 
may even be led through desperation to break up that 
society through non-constitutional or violent means. 
Moreover, the fulfilment of minimum standards of 
consumption and services is in itself a strong develop- 
mental factor because a community that is educated 
and commands skills, is well-fed and healthy, is employed 
and receives a fair share of developmental benefits will 
also ensure a measure of political and socio-economic 
stability and security. Its members are intrinsically 
motivated to work harder and produce more than the 
individual who is poverty-*stricken, undernourished, 
unhealthy, imderemployed, uneducated and insecure: 
a phenomenon not too uncommon in some countries of 
the region. 

V. Employment 

Thus, employment appears to be the pivotal area 
on which development planning activities should con- 
verge. A man who is gainfully employed will contribute 
to society, while at the same time providing for his family, 
and will enjoy a measure of self-respect, satisfaction, 
security and stability. Unemployment or underemploy- 
ment means heavy social costs, loss of productivity and 
waste of valuable human resource; unemployment 
can jeopardize political stability and the entire social 
structure. Production, development and the quality 
of life are thus ultimately dependent upon employment 
and upon the quality and the activity of the working 
force. In employment and manpower planning, all 
these crucial interrelationships must be considered, 
and social cost-benefits must be as carefully weighed 
as economic cost-benefits. 

VL Edacatioii, skiUs and sodd mobility 

In some ways, development planning reflects a 
collective or national effort for increasing human mastery 
over the physical environment and a coi^viction that, 
if man has the will, the commitment and the instrumenta- 
lities to employ such mastery, total development is 
possible. Modernization as an attitude, process or 
O trumentality therefore presupposes: (a) an intense 



interest primarily in the material environment, {b) 
the intelligent and verifiable human imderstanding of 
that environment, and (c) the national will and ability 
to continuously increase human mastery over that 
environment through the motivation of achievement. 
This attitude, when shared by a sufficiently large number 
of people in a society, is the very roots of a development 
process that is self-sustaining. 

Thus, modernization and development demand 
a concerted national effort in the field of education, 
in the promotion of skills and in the stimulation of 
large-scale social mobility. Education is viewed here in 
its formal and informal aspects, nothing that man learns 
from infancy to old age and that, if basic or traditional 
attitudes need to be changed, purposeful education 
will have to start at the time when basic attitudes towards 
nature and society tend to be formed, i.e. during early 
infancy. What happens during the first few years of life 
determines to a large extent whether a person will 
ever become a modem man,i.e.a vehicle for development, 
or forever remain a self-abandoned prey to karma. 
Consequently, it is imperative thaJ, apart from all the 
traditional shorter term areas of technical concern, 
any development planning must give due attention to 
longer term programmes aimed at the nation's future 
citizens who must be stimulated to have sufficient 
motivation towards development. 

A. Infants and B. Pre-schoolers 

In this context, planning for the education of infants 
and pre-schoolers assumes great importance. Excessive 
maternal care, absence of challenging creative toys 
and objects, non-valorization of achievement behaviour 
(crawling, walking, talking, manipulation), and so on 
could contribute to fostering attitudes of dependency, 
disinterest in the understanding and manipulation of the 
material world, and non-achievement. The child's 
inteUigence potential is also strongly affected by the 
nutritional level of the mother during pregnancy and 
of the child during his early years. InteUigence and 
will power to master situations is achieved by the chal- 
lenges and obstacles put before the child, as well as 
by the supportive family-created environment in regard 
to role-taking, identification, valorization of behaviour, 
and the like. The stability of the family and the presence 
of an interested father have direct influence on character 
building, dependency needs and capacity for leadership, 
especially of the male child. These and similar ob- 
servations therefore warrant active planning for the 
child and the family to foster creation of inteUigence, 
interest in the material environment and achievement 
motivation, all of which are prerequisites to sustained 
development. Planning for the family as the h)sic unit 
of development in the over-aU concept of national 
unified development planning is thus cruciaUy important. 
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The problem must be approached in an integrated 
way that takes into consideration such factors as nutrition 
and health as well as toys, family income, its housing, 
its habits, its wider socid and community environment, 
family planning, and marriage and divorce legislation. 

C. School-age children and D. Adolescents 

Formal education is also of great importance 
for the development of the young people to enable 
them to handle the responsibilities for the social and 
economic development of their families, communities 
and societies and to become productive and responsible 
citizens. Formal education can be as effective in 
achieving national pride as in ensuring national integra- 
tion and stability, awareness of national problems, 
and participation in development. Developing countries 
have therefore often been advised to orient the quality 
and coverage of their primary education systems towards 
the actual needs of social and economic development 
rather than to continue the current lop-sided development 
of facilities for higher learning, which often turn out 
large numbers of dissatisfied educated unemployed. 

Although literacy (three years of effective schooling) 
may open up a society from its feudal stagnancy, it is 
insufficient training for effective manpower development. 
Six years of schooling could perhaps provide a better 
command of arithmetic and its related aspects, thus 
developing the powers of analysis and abstraction 
and the ability to reason and distinguish between cause 
and effect. Secondary and higher education can provide 
effective cadres for leadership and channels for social 
mobility. Therefore, in addition to the conventional data 
used by educational planners, qualitative planning 
data now need to be developed and used. 

Curriculum content has a direct bearing on develop- 
ment. Formal education in many developing countries 
is too academic, western, and white-collar oriented 
and has little bearing on the realities of life for the 
recently independent, ex-colonial member countries 
of the region. It often reinforces existing job prejudices 
and the abhorrence of manual work. This is a very 
strong anti-developmental factor. Rather, education 
should prepare students to master the realities of their 
environment and orient them towards taking pride in 
development with social justice rather than imrealistically 
aspiring to the achievement of western-oriented affluence 
and consumer-oriented habits. 

Educational planning should prepare yoimg citizens 
to fulfil functional roles and occupations by instilling 
in them practical knowledge and vocational capacities. 
The progranmies that are designed for schools should 
be integrated with out-of-school education, litenu^ 
education, national extension programmes, in-service 
training and apprenticeship programmes. These should 



be dovetailed into long-term perspective national 
planning so that the right type of jobs await the right 
type of trained people when they complete their education 
over a span of 10 to 15 years. Neither can the training 
of girls and women as householders, mothers, educators 
and producers be neglected in view of the crucial im- 
portance of the family as a unit of development. 

E. Social mobility 

Formal education is probably the most important 
single factor promoting social mobility,and it is therefore 
relevant to know the composition of the student body 
at its various levels, in terms of social origin (father's 
profession), city, urban and rural origin, ethno-cultural 
origin, and in terms of sex. These data provide the 
planner with insights into the distribution of opportunity 
and privilege throughout the population, the reach of 
education, the relative wastage in manpower develop- 
ment, and the identification of groups that are kept 
outside the national education system and whose con- 
scious participation in the process of nation-building 
must therefore be questionable. 

Vn. Family 

The importance of planning for the famiiy has been 
referred to earlier. It has been argued that the family is 
and ought to be a central element in the strategy for 
unified development planning. It is in and through the 
family that planners can gain access to true development. 
It is in and through the family that basic attitudes can 
be formed and influenced. Yet family planning pro- 
grammes often show a remarkable neglect in planning 
for the development of the family. The conscious practive 
of family planning is more than the teaching of a 
technique. It should be designed to make people more 
conscious of their own power over personal and com- 
munal destiny: a consciousness that is implied in the 
modern attitude. The economic benefits of family 
planning can easily be demonstrated at the national level; 
but to be efibctive, benefits should be more realistically 
demonstrated at the level of the family itself. For an 
efficient programme of family planning, much anthro- 
pological data and an intimate knowledge about local 
customs and habits are necessary. It is believed that 
an all-out approach to the family, throu^ intensive 
and sustained propaganda, can have a better chance of 
succeeding than any vague and general national slogans. 
Farmers and villagers are less conservative than they are 
generally held to be. To give them the knowledge and 
skills to contribute to national development through 
possibilities that exist nearer at home, i.e. the wife and 
the children, may stimulate both national consciousness 
and active participation. The intensive use of radio and 
television and other means of mass conmiunication 
could create such awareness, knowledge and skills. 
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Vni. Housing 

In some countries, traditional building patterns and 
domestic living habits are definitely unhealthy, and 
important improvements could be made at almost no 
cost at all. Advice and ingenuity should be stressed 
through the media of mass communication. No doubt 
the housing and hygiene requirements in rural areas 
differ greatly from those required for urban living; and 
yet, in urban areas, low-cost solutions for squatter 
settlements are feasible, for instance by ensuring that 
certain settlement areas are free of flooding, provided 
with minimum sewerage and water facilities, have a 
minimum road and communications system, and have 
fixed allocated compounds on which squatters are 
allowed to partially or wholly build their dwellings 
according to their own resources. Such programmes of 
slum improvement and resettlement require planning, 
control and guidance and call for effective urban commu- 
nity development and local leadership programmes. In 
rural areas, mass education could stimulate improved 
living habits with more windows, cleaner floors, space 
for children, etc.; improvements that relate more to a 
change in habits than to expenditure. 

For urban low-cost solutions, it should be noted 

that: 

1. Certain areas that are regarded as slums may in 
fact constitute good conmiunities to live in and are 
amenable to improvements. Extensive urban resettle- 
ment schemes may not only be expensive but also have 
the tendency of breaking up communities and causing 
community disorganization. Neighbourhoods, whether 
slums or otherwise, tend to be homogeneous communi- 
ties that are important assets for development planning. 
Slums are often a very useful half-way institution for 
promoting the rural migrant to the status of an urban 
dweller. Without this institution, any urban orientation 
may be difficult and harzardous. The future of the 
children, their environmental sanitation, and the security 
of family life should be the parameters for slum 
planning. 

2. The rights, duties and obligations of squatters 
should be clarified^ and a measure of legal security 
should be established. 

3. Transportation, its cost in time and money, 
distance to place of work, etc., is often left out of the 
pbnning for settlements but increased transportation 
cost may defeat the very objective that slum clearance or 
resettlement schemes wish to promote. 

The development of functional and satisfactory 
housing to meet indigenous conditions and available 
materials must be a priority and cannot be copied from 
foreign models. This calls for research and experimental 
tion» especially in the urban setting, and the subsequent 
development of planning datau 



IX. Healthy nutrition and water 

Planning for good heahh cannot be separated from 
nutrition, the family, housing, water, public services, 
income and employment. Nutritional habits affect 
intelligence; healthy people work and produce more; 
family planning heightens development consciousness. 
Since good health is the opposite of morbidity, planning 
should focus more on healthy living than on the control 
of disease and death. Access to health facilities, particu- 
larly the preventative aspects, appears to be more rele- 
vant than curative facilities per se. It should also be 
realized that a modernized public health service is extre- 
mely expensive and is more accessible to the urban rich. 
A less sophisticated but widely spread health service and 
the availability of good drugs and sound advice seems 
more in line with basic health needs, particularly those of 
the masses in the rural areas. Fighting cancer is hardly 
relevant in countries that have high infant mortality. If 
doctors cannot be trained in enough numbers and when 
so trained will not practise in the rural areas, then the only 
solution is the training of larger number of paramedics on 
the lines of the "barefoot doctors" of China. Doctors 
should furthermore be trained to cater for the real and 
functional health needs of their countries and not orient 
themselves on western, hospital-centered, expensive 
health services and practices. 

X. Environment 

A. Geographical 

For the planning of specific indigenous development 
programmes, data specific to the territory will be needed 
on such items as erosion, water supply, forests, natural 
beauty, climate, spread of urbanization, industry, pollu- 
tion, garbage disposal, land use, flood controls, consump- 
tion of fertilizer and pesticides, slums, transportation 
systems, population density, traffic congestion, parks, 
gardens and sports fields, availability of electricity, 
sanitation and sewage systems. 

B. Sodal 

Similarly, areas that appear to be important factors 
determining the social environment for planning purposes 
are population densities, noise, congestion and pollution, 
living habits, migration and urbanization, housing 
standards, incidence of mental illness and contagious 
disease, urban poverty and unemployment, incidence of 
crime and social stability, availability of services, and 
leisure and entertainment. Improvement of the social 
environment should be the basic aim of ail planning 
activities, and environmental considerations Uierefore 
cut across most of the planning areas enumerated in this 
annotation and need no further elaboration at this 
stage. 
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XL Social welfare and security 

This planning area concerns the vulnerable persons 
and groups, underprivileged minorities, and security of 
household income. As such it is closely related to the 
distribution of income and benefits, employment, and the 
distribution of public services and opportunities to make 
use of these services. A guaranteed measure of social 
welfare and security of income could have wide-ranging 
effects on traditional social structures. In traditional 
systems, people depend on relatives and patrons rather 
than on impersonal legal or financial provisions and rights. 
Welfare and old-age security in traditional systems is 
provided by one's offspring and in the wider networks by 
community assistance. This condition provides strong 
motivation for having several children to rely on in old 
age and during times of hardship, while it often stands in 
the way of personal aggrandizement since the net results 
of labour tend to be consumed by the large number of 
dependants and relatives. Traditional security could be 
better ensured by improved health facilities and better 
survival rates of children, thus reducing the need for a 
large number of births. Fewer children might lead to a 
heavier investment in their education, thus increasing 
their capacity for earning a satisfactory income. In this 
sense then, health and schooling are also an investment in 
traditional security. On the other hand, guaranteed 
income under a modem or socialistic system would 
reduce the need to depend on offspring or relatives, could 
bring the birth rate down , and could reinforce the tendency 
to invest in education so as to produce a higher quality 
of offspring rather than a greater number. Social 
welfare and social (or income) security programmes 
must therefore be viewed in this developmental context; 
and, in the particular conditions of the developing 
countries of Asia (70 per cent rural), serious thoughts 
should be given to planning social security systems for 
the rural population. They may undermine Jie tradition- 
al systems of obligations and dependency, which in any 
case are fast disappearing because of extreme poverty, 
urban influences, and changing techniques of production, 
but they may stimulate attitudes and practices that free 
the individual from bonds of tradition while increasing 
his potential for innovative behaviour and social mobility. 

Xn. Social stabiUty 

Traditional societies tend to be comparatively more 
stable than modem societies where the dynamics of 
change, progress and development continuously generate 
and abet tensions. Societies in transition, particularly 
the urban societies in the rapidly developing countries, 
have moved away from the traditional status quo of 
stability without achieving any alternative social mecha- 
nisms for stability. Under this dynamic state of flux, 
social, cultural and economic institutions necessary to 
absorb and channel these tensions and conflicts are still 



undeveloped and should be purposefully built. It is the 
task of planners and politicians to keep abreast of the 
newly generating dynamics that accompany development 
and change. The prevailing types of social instability 
in the urban or urbanizing areas of the developing 
countries of the region reflect this condition of society and 
indicate some basic problems that need to be solved. The 
effects are now gradually pervading the strictly rural 
areas because of easy access to mass media, and such 
matters as unemployment and income disparities create 
fierce resentment. Agrarian unrest and revolutionary 
activities reflect these basic injustices in the distribution of 
national wealth and income emanating from traditional 
feudalism. Increasing pressure of population on the 
limited land resources, defects in the distributive system, 
seasonal crop failures, and excessive exploitation by 
landlords or money-lenders further heighten tension and 
conflict. High incidence of criminal behaviour, particular- 
ly in the urban areas, may be indicative of unemployment 
or the near impossibility of making ends meet under 
existing conditions. The causes of social unrest, violence 
and criminal behaviour are extremely varied and call for 
careful social diagnosis by the planners and policy 
makers. On the face of it, instability resulting from such 
social unrest and protests may appear to be anti-develop- 
mental, yet it may, under some circumstances (lacking 
proper institutions), be the channel to express a desire for 
change in conditions that have become unbearable and a 
cry for increasing social justice, employment opportunity, 
educational reforms, greater administrative efficiency 
with less corruption, popular participation in and sharing 
of development benefits and thus may define a new 
system of priorities for planning. Examples abound in 
the region. The repression of unrest by force may only 
aggravate the situation further and destroy the very 
desire for a meaningful and responsible participation in 
change and development, e.g. peasants pressing for 
teniurial reforms, protest movements of youth to improve 
the educational system, labour unrest for improving 
employment opportunities, the educated unemployed 
pressing for better correlation between higher education 
and employment opportunities. Thus there is need for 
research into the causes of social unrest, aimed at a more 
constructive approach in directing the energy of these 
movements towards developmental activities and ensur- 
ing a more meaningful participation in national life. 
Planning in this area calls for a bold and radical approach 
and may require an overhaul of existing socio-economic 
and even political structures and institutions. 

Xm. Satisfaction and happiness 

Planners should have a system of knowing how 
people think and feel about current developments and 
how they view the immediate future. Apart from all the 
other indirect measures to assess the state or progress of 
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development, a more direct cross-section sounding of the 
population appears to be essential to anticipate and solve 
newly arising problems. Why are certain groups more 
satisfied than others ? What are the causes of frustration 
and dissatisfaction? What are the most cherished 
objectives of the people? How do they react to the 
various developmental instrumentalities ? Survey data on 
relevant groups within the population, such as youth, 
students, employees, entrepreneurs, civil servants, profes- 
sionals, young married couples, older people, ethno-cul- 
tural groups, political groups and army officers, should 
therefore be gathered and analysed on a regular basis. 
Since people*s happiness and satisfaction relates closely 
to all areas of planning and social life, these should be fed 
into the planning system. A direct sounding of the 
population, moreover, expresses the Government's 
interest and the people's partnership in the development 
effort. 

XIV. Comirunications 

A good system of communications is a productive 
national asset; in addition, it provides the means for 
geographical mobility and facilitates accessibility to goods 
and services as well as markets, and it supports a rapid 
emergence from traditional isolation. Modernizing 
societies are characterized by an improvement in commu- 
nications that facilitate the circulation of money, goods 
and persons. Newspaper circulation, availability of 
telephones, post offices, radios, television sets, and the 
amount of mail moved are also indices of development 
in this category, and they all contribute to continiung 
development. Radio and television provide a singularly 
important channel of communication between the 
Government and its agencies of development and the 
population. Its use to ensure popular participation in 
planning and implementing development through system- 
atic propaganda and extension, adult and out-of-school 
education has barely been exploited. It is to this aspect of 
communications that the planners urgently should turn. 
Efforts to educate and influence people should employ 
all available means of mass communication. National 
issues should be raised deliberatively, popular response 
and expression of needs and wishes openly invited, and 
then discussed futher in open forums through mass 
media programmes. As a two-way channel, the use of 
radio programmes especially should ensure a continuing 
dialogue between all the participants in development. 

Capacity for Plan Implementation 

XV. Popular participation 

Buty when all is said and done, planning by itself will 
not produce or change anything. It is the implementa- 
tion of the plan, including the strugglle with physical, 
socio-economic, administrative, and political realities, 



that counts and will ultimately deliver the goods. No 
Government can do it alone : it is crucial to ensure the 
participation of large sections of the population in devel- 
opment efforts. The questions are then : Are people 
involved? Are they motivated ? Do they understand and 
are they willing to co-operate? Will they benefit? Do 
they know they will benefit? What are their relationships 
with and attitudes towards the civil service ? Is the national 
school system geared to development and its propaga- 
tion ? Will people at large receive a fair share or will only 
some pockets be lined ? Do the people have a say in the 
matter of decision-making and are their opinions accep- 
ted? Are there mechanisms and institutions to ensure 
their continuing participation ? Is it recognized that 
development efforts should focus on the family as the 
unit of development, production and consumption? 
Is the motivation of youth and its full potential and 
enthusiasm geared to development? Development 
programmes should attempt to motivate all sections of 
the population and mobilize their energies and 
enthusiasm in the development process if the national 
effort means to succeed. 

XVL Government Administrative Capacity 

One of the characteristics of developingcountries is a 
weakness of popular initiative or social demand that 
is so necessary to initiate and guide the development 
process. Initiative therefore continues to rest with the 
Governments and their planning and executive apparatus. 
That raises questions about the strength and continuity 
of political support (or political will) for development and 
planning and, arising therefrom, the capacity of the 
administrative system to enforce decisions, the adequacy 
of resources to support the development policy, the 
ultimate purpose and the quality of planning, and the 
co-ordination of efforts between different departments of 
the administrative apparatus. 

Regarding thecivil service, the questions often posed 
are: Is the civil service geared by its training and tradi- 
tion to development, or has it been designed primarily to 
rule, to administer, to maintain law and order and to 
collect taxes? Are civil servants development-oriented or 
do they see themselves as a privileged class, divorced from 
the problems of the people ? Is the civil service adequate- 
ly staffed in terms of skills and numbers? Is their 
leadership and initiative appreciated, or are people 
basically suspicious of the government? Are there 
mechanisms and institutions at all levels for the people 
and the administration to sit together and discuss common 
problems and their solution? Are frontline workers 
(those in direct contact with the people) adequately 
trained, equipped and motivated for their tasks, and do 
they reflect the image of a development-oriented Govern- 
ment? Answers to these and related questions provide a 
basis for- development planners to design programmes 
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reform the administrative cadre asd system, through 
(raining and re-training to gear it to development, to co- 
ordinate different departments to the common objective 
of development, to create new institutions and decentra- 
lize and devolve power to such lower-level institutions, and 
to undertake other long-range programmes to educate 
and motivate civil service. Administrative constraints, 
such as red tape, corruption, and the attitudes of civil 
servants, have often been viewed as a strongly anti- 
developmental factor; improvement in this area should 
be considered as one of the targets for development 
planning. 

HI. UNIFIED DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN THE 
ASIAN CONTEXT 

Having briefly considered some of the more impor- 
tant areas involved in unified development planning 
and reviewing their interrelationships, it must be 
admitted that not all required data are available to the 
planner. The present status of statistical reporting in the 
developing countries is inadequate for the magnitude of 
this task. Furthermore, if such data were available, 
there would be an enormous problem in synthesizing, 
balancing and weighing data, opening up a vast array 
of choices, alternatives and possibilities and leading to 
much confusion and intensive computerization. Selec- 
tivity, priorities and national objectives must then be 
brought to bear to interleave these criteria much in the 
fashion of warp and woof in the weaving of a textile. 

Realistic development can only be carried out 
within its own national socio-economic and political . 
context, in which both the feasibilities and the available 
alternatives are carefully weighed. Planners should 
therefore be urged to have a clear picture of the future 
design of their own societies as required hy the political 
\ decision-makers and other national objectives and to 
I develop an incisive knowledge of the current state of 
\ socio-cultural and economic systems and structures, 
\ including the limitations and inhibitions thereof. 

j At present most development planning systems 

\ continue to derive their main inspiration and modalities 

I from western theories of development, which are only 

I relevant and meaningful to the peculiar historical growth 

I of western and mostly capitalist societies. In doing so, 

I ^imported" ideals, models and methodologies are im- 

I posed upon societies whnse problems, history, culture, 

I socio-economic institutions and political background are 

I totally different. It is therefore most unlikely that such 

I foreign modalities can solve the problems of social 

I development in the developing countries of Asia. It must 

I be clearly realized that social development in the more 

I advanced western countries is a factor of, and takes 

I place through, an open-ended political process that is 
able to articulate, through political "lobbies", laige 



corporations and other institutions, the strong social 
demands of an educated public with an inexhaustible 
desire for further emancipation, higher consumption and 
greater social justice. Moreover, at the time of their 
economic take-off these countries had ample resources in 
relation to population and colonial or open markets to 
absorb their expanding productivity. Thus the produc- 
tive sector became increasingly characterized by high 
investment in capital goods, by per capita productivity, 
and capital-intensive technology. A further condition 
favourable to their growth was the prolonged, period of 
peace from the Napoleonic wars until the First World 
War, a stability all too frequently missing in this region. 
It is thus very questionable whether valid planning 
methodologies for Asian conditions can be derived from 
such western experiences. Ready-made, handed-down 
standard lists of planning data or indicators of foreign 
origin seem to have very limited meaning in the Asian 
context. 

It should also be realized that development in the 
more developed western countries has not followed one 
uniform path and that the socio-political milieu and 
organization or institutional patterns and systems of these 
developed countries also vary greatly from one country 
to another, one ideology to another, and, from time to 
time, within the same country. In the United States, free 
enterprise, competitiveness, individualism and free mar- 
ket forces predominate as the prime movers of develop- 
ment. This fits the historical picture of the United States 
as a nation. Development in the USSR took place 
through central planning and state implementation, em- 
phasizing the development of heavy industry, full em- 
ployment, self-reliant growth, controlled economic factors 
and shadow prices, interregional and intercountry harmo- 
nization and above all the maximizing of social welfare 
facilities and services and an even spreading of the bene- 
fits of development throughout the society, at the same 
time as increasing production and productivity rather 
than maximizing profits. In north-western Europe, the 
countries took up a role of taming the market forces of 
unhindered capitalism and directed resources to build up 
impressive welfare services. Japan's industrial develop- 
ment is corporate in nature and has succeeded marvel- 
lously. Developing socialist countries see the social 
framework as the prime determinant for economic 
growth,^ and some of them have already achieved 
adequate minimun standards of living and public services 

3This view is evidently maintained by the present leadership of 
China, as implied by the dictum: 'The changeover from individual 
to socialist, collective ownership in a^culture and handicrafts is 
bound to bring about a tremendous liberation of the productive 
forces. Thus, the social conditions are being created for a tremen- 
dous expansion of industrial and agricultural production." Quota- 
tions from Chairman Mao Tse'Tung (Peking Foreign Languages 
Press, 1962), p. 26. In the j>ast, some other Chinese communist 
leaders have evidently held views much closer to the capital-invest- 
ment theory of economic |prowth. The resulting clash of opinions 
played an important part m the events that led up to the Oiltural 
Revolution: see Robinson, Joan, The Cultural Revolution in China 
(Harmondsworth, 1969). 
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for all levels of their society, with full employment and 
assured social security. Thus, traditional systems of 
indicators for development planning and for evaluating 
progress, which are largely derived from western econo- 
mic growth models, do not appear to apply so intimately 
to the needs of Asian development planning. The narrow 
focus on planning limited to the indicators of economic 
growth during the First United Nations Development 
Decade» has brought to light that a 5 or 6 per cent annual 
economic growth rate does not by itself ensure an econo- 
mic take off point or induce any over all social develop- 
ment. On the contrary, the First Development Decade 
witnessed a startling decline in social standards and 
levels of living despite the economic growth. 

Developing Asian countries therefore need Asian 
methodologies and Asian planning systems; and Asian 
planners need to think through their own special prob* 
lems in a new and open-minded way in order to arrive at 
workable solutions within their own national resources. 
They need to look inward rather than outward. The 
broad areas of social aspects of development need more 
attention in both planning and implementation as well as 
in evaluating the progress of unified development. The 
more important of these aspects were discussed above and 
a linking of them is given in annex 1. These are only a 
listing of the items that shouldbeconsideredasa planner's 
framework, however, and more specific and selective 
data and indicators will need to be developed by the 
planners themselves within their own respective national- 
political framework, their planned objectives, available 
resources, priorities and proposed time-scale for set 
targets. Their general theoretical insights will then need 
to be translated into operational planning methodologies 
and into action programmes that directly respond to 
their targets and priorities. 

The relevance of specific factors, literacy for instance, 
will vary from one developmental context to the other; 
the need for adequate housing is culturally and climatolo* 
gically specific ;the definition of a poverty-line and minimal 
standards of adequacy including consumption standards 
will depend both on resources and the structure and 
aspirations of the larger society. Developmental goals 
and priorities, as well as the choice of alternative solu* 
tions, mechanisms and institutions, will vary from 
country io country and even among difierent areas within 
the same country. Consequently, the need or scope for 
data and indicators will vary. The problem of data and 
data-gathering therefore needs to be solved in individual 
and specific contexts. Much basic and applied or 
experimental research needs to be initiated as a 
prerequisite for planning; and a thorough knowledge of 
the local realities and an adequate social diagnosis and 
well-testfd assumptions will have to be established to 
provide planners with the necessary data and alternative 
tools. It is only at the more abstract levels of develop- 



mental theory that any general or universal data needs 
C0.n be specified. 

Planning is and always has been a dynamic process, 
catering for the realization of goals set by a polity. New 
data willcontinuingly have to be developed as the under- 
standing of the country's specific developmental processes 
become better understood. Monolithic target planning 
can sometimes even have anti-developmental effects under 
the varying situations of the same country. There arc of 
course certain types of data that can be standardized 
easily and be agreed upon as universally acceptable 
planning data. Demographic data are a case in point. 
But it has been clearly indicated that there is no one 
specific path to development, no one theory of develop- 
ment, no one outcome of development, and consequently 
no one list of indicators of development. Data must be 
developed that are hand-tailored to specific situations, 
conditions and goals. The theory of one standard list 
of indicators has proven to be dysfunctional and certainly 
not appropriate to helping solve Asian problems, the 
most startling of which is mass poverty in largely agra- 
rian societies with large populations and limited cultiva- 
ble lands. If the problem of mass poverty is not solved as 
the priority concern in the region, then, to a large extent, 
the planning systems currently under way will be futile, 
puerile and meaningless. They will only scratch the 
surface and further aggravate this problem. 

Mass poverty can be assessed on the basis of a set 
standard of minimum income or on the basis of a national* 
ly agreed minimum standard of consumption of basic 
goods and public services, which it should be : <e declared 
aim of the state to ensure for every citizen. Planning for 
the eradication of mass poverty could thus entail raising 
the standards of those sectors of the national society that 
are imder the poverty line, so as to bring them somewhat 
above the poverty line. That may entail serveral things, 
for example : (a) it could provide increased employment 
opportunities, particularly in the rural areas through a 
systematic undertaking of labour-intensive rural public 
works activity and better tenurat terms, both of which 
could increase the agricultural production; (b)it could 
imdertake a more equitable distribution of land and other 
forms of national wealth as well as better distribution of 
inconie through, for example, the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the benefits of the "green revolution" ; (c) it might 
ensure increased public services particularly to the rural 
areas through the extension of services in the fields of 
agriculture, health, education, housing, etc., which will 
also tend to create more jobs; (d) it might generate 
increased production of basic consumption goods at 
reasonable prices through the undertaking of large-scale 
labour-intensive, agro-industrial production, which in 
turn will aslo generate more jobs and income with which 
to buy such goods; and finally (e) it could ensure more 
effective fiscal and tax measures, which may tend to pass 
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on some of the income in the higher income brackets to 
the supply of goods and services to the lower income 
brackets. 

Thus, in order to be realistic, there seems to be even a 
more urgent need for many countries in the region to 
define their mass poverty line and to collect more specific 
data on the extent and scope or quality of mass poverty. 
This is particularly important in as far as poverty, and its 
related factors, such as unemployment, disparities in 
wealth and income, and uneven distribution of services 
and developmental benefits, are a strongly anti-develop- 
mental factor that need to be squarely attacked through 
proper planning and more deliberative policies to ensure 
full success for unified development planning and to 
provide a better future.^ 

New and more dynamic system approaches to 
planning are being internationally developed, and much 

4 Regarding the urgency of planning for the alleviation of mass 
poverty, see also : Report of the Conference of Asian Economic 
PJamiers (E/CN. 11/1009, December 1971), paras. 64, 65; and 
Report of the Expert Group on Progress Evaluation during 
the Second Development Decade (B/CN.11/L.318, January 1972) 
paras. 14, 16,23 (g). 



supportive research in the uniiied approach to develop- 
ment analysis and planning is going on. It is the objective 
of this paper, as a first step in this direction, to illustrate 
the interrelatedness of planning for various social factors 
for development that hav- to be taken into account in 
any serious effort toward ified development planning, 

While the data requii its in the annexed list are 
therefore intended to be suggestions and of a general 
nature only, an attempt has been made to build in some 
specificity to emphasize planning for the alleviation of the 
major problem of mass poverty. This emphasis is 
justified by the lessons learned from actual performance 
during the First Developmeat Decade, namely that the 
knowledge and proper direction of how the benefits of 
development are being shared among various segments of 
the population is crucial to the success of planning itself. 
Tliis region will no doubt continue to suffer from many 
economic problems for a long time to come, but a more 
decisive and fateful factor will be its social problems, some 
of which are generated by the defects in the planning 
systems themselves. If not cured now, this malaise may 
lead to a future that will be very grim indeed. 
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ANNEX 

BASIC DATA REQUIREMENTS FOR UNIFIED DEVELOPMENT PLANNING AT THE 
NATION.yL LEVELS RELEVANT TO COUNTRIES OF THE ECAFE REGION* 

A Conceptual Information System for Planning the Social Componeuts of Devdopment 



I. GENERAL DATA 

A. Financial 

+ L Developmental and regular budgets 

2. I ::reign aid and foreign exchange 

3. Public and private saving and investments 

4. Capital flight 

5. Waste of resources, including corruption 

B. Capitfd goods 

+ 1. Availability and location of productive capadty 
and under- utilization thereof 

2. Imports 

3. Infrastructure and communications 

C. Manpower 

+ 1. Availability and location of training and skills 
+ 2. Under- utilization of manpower 

3. Availability and skills of foreign experts and 
managers 

4. Brain drain 

D. Administrative capacity 

] . Availability and location of administrative 
machinery 

2a Training, skills and location of civil service, per 

government agency 
Cross-ref.: all areas of programme planning 

II. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

L Detailed population projections 
+ 2. Spread of population, densities, growth rates 
per area and per group 
3. Migration and urbanization 



*The data required should preferably be available on annual 
basis for (a) the relevant past, (b) the present, (c) the future (pro- 
jected on the basis of present performance, developments and 
trends) and be projected against (d) the planned targets. Moreover 
the data should relate to meaningful contextSj e.g. male/female; 
capital ci^y/urban/rural; etc. 



Legend : Rcmn numerals 
Capitals 
Figures 
Cross ref . : 
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basic plaruung areas 
subarcas 
suggested data 
cross references to most im- 
mediately related planning 
areas. 

en>ecially significant data in 
relation to mass poverty 



4. Temporary population movements 
+ S. Extensive census data in as much detail as 
possible 

Cross-ref.: All areas of programme planning 

IIL PRODUCTION DATA 

+ 1. Investment per worker per sector (traditional/ 
modern) 

+ 2. Value added per capita per sector (traditional/ 
modern) 

3. Capital-output ratios per sector (traditional/ 
modern) 

+ 4. Comparative evaluation of capital-and labour- 
intensive methods of production; feasibility 
evaluations of large-scale labour-intensive rural 
public work programmes 

+ 5. Detailed analysis of the agricultural situation 
and rural infrastructure. 
Cross-ref.: 1, 11, IV, V, VI, IX, X, XI, XII, XIV, 
XV 

IV. INCOME DISTRIBUTION 

+ 1. Structure and distribution of wages and income 
per sector (traditional/modern) 

+ 2. Distribution of income and resources per 
household on basis of socio-economic and 
geographical attributes 

+ 3. Distribution and cost of services on basis of 
sociO"€Conomic and geographical attributes 

+ 4. Structure of taxation and public expenditure 

+ 5. Definition of urban and rural minimum stan- 
dards of consimiption of basic goods and 
services O^^verty line); identification and quan- 
tification of population below poverty line. 
6. Dependency ratio per income/wage earned 
Cross-ref.: I, II, III, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV 

V. EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 

+ 1. Composition and growth projections of active 
labour force 

+ 2. Definition of unemployment/underemployment 
+ 3. Composition and growth projections of unem- 
ployed/underemployed labour force 
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4. Comparative evaluation of sectors of produc- 
tion (traditional/modern) in terms of employ- 
ment, contribution to national income, capacity 
of absorption of labour force, levels of income 
and social security 

Cross-ref.: I, II, III, IV, VI, VII, IX, XI, XII, 
XIII, XV 

VI. EDUCATION,SKILLS AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 

A. Infants and B. Pre-scboolers 

+ 1 . Inventory and prevalence of child-rearing and 
nutritional habits 

2. Distribution and consumption of creative toys 
+ 3. Incidence and spread of adult literacy 

+ 4. Access to basic health and family planning 
programmes 

Cross-ief. : I, II, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, XI 

C. Scbool-age children 

1 . Analysis of curriculum contents and exposure to 
teaching 

+ 2. Evaluation of the qualities of school education 
and enrolments 

3. Availability, quality and output of teachers and 
teaching materials 

Cross-ref.: I, II, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, XI 

D. Adolescents 

I. Classification of adolescents (age, in/out-of- 
school and university, educational background, 
vocational training) 

+ 2. Employment situation 

3. Participation in national services 

4. Exposure to foreign cultural influences 

5. Political interest and organization 

+ 6. Educational opportunities and evaluation 
thereof 

7. Analysis of unrest, demonstrations and agitation 
Cross-ref.: I, II, III, IV, V, IX, XII, XIII, XV 

E. Social mobility 

1. Composition of secondary and tertiary student 
body in terms of male/female, father's profes- 
sion, capital city/urban/rural and ethno-cultural 
origins 

Q -^oss-ref.: I, H, IV, XH, XIII, XIV, XV 
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VII. FAMILY 

1. Family stability and continuity of basic 
informal educators 
+ 2. Age at first marriage, age at first delivery, 
spacing of children, divorce, modern family 
planning 

+ 3. Mortality among infants, pre-schoolers, etc., 
and women at child-birth 

4. Practice of de facto polygamy and sexual ethics 
+ 5. Composition and size of households 

Cross-ref : I, II, V, VI, VIII, IX, X, XI, XIII 

VIII. HOUSING 

1. Types of housing, construction materials, 
space allocations, their location and occupation 
densities. Evaluation of hygienic and sanitation 
standards and conditions. 
+ 2. Definition of minimum standards for urban and 
rural housing 

+ 3. Identification of population occupying substan- 
dard housing 

+ 4. Definition of undesirable living habits and 
housing standards 
Cross-ref. : I, H, IV, VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XIII, XIV 

IX. HEALTH, NUTRITION AND WATER 

+ 1. Coverage and quality of health services and 

medicine distribution 
+ 2. Access to health services and medicines 
+ 3. Cost of health services 9nd medicines 

4. Causes and incidence of morbidity and mortality 

5. Prevalence and evaluation of traditional medi- 
cine 

6. Effects on mental and physical health of de- 
velopmental activities 

+ 7. Food consumption patterns and evaluation of 

their quality and quantity 
+ 8. Availability of good drinlcing water 

Cross-ref.: Ill, IV, V, VII, X, XI, XIII, XIV, XV 

X. ENVIRONMENT 

A. Geograpliical 

1. Problem- and territory-specific data 

B. Sodal 

+ I. Problem- and population-specific data 

Cross-ref.: 1, 11, X, and all areas of programme 
planning, especially III, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, 
XI, Xn, XIII, XIV 
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XL SOCIAL WELFARE AND SECURITY 

+ 1. Classification and quantification of vulnerable 
groups and minorities, such as illiterates, 
school drop-outs, handicapped, unemployed, 
women, children, youth, aged, urban and rural 
poor, prisoners, ethnic minorities, hill tribes, 
etc. 

+ 2. Classification, quantification and coverage of 
traditional and modern income security and 
service systems 
Cross-rcf.: I, II, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV 

XII. SOCIAL STABILITY 

+ L Incidence, kinds and causes of criminal behav- 
iour 

2. Incidence, kinds and causes of protests and 
strikes 

+ 3. Incidence, kinds and causes of rural unrest 

4. Incidence, kinds and causes of revolutionary 
movements 

Cross- ref.; I, II, and potentially all areas of 
programme planning 

XIIL SATISFACTION AND HAPPINESS 

+ 1. Results of survey research that directly seeks 
to measure satisfaction, happiness, perspective 
of the future, frustration, and opinions of 
relevant groups within the population. 
Cross- ref.: I» II, and potentially all areas of 
programme planning 

XIV. COMMUNICATIONS 

+ 1. Area-specific data on the circulation of money, 
goods; air, land and water traffic; persons, 
mass media, books, maiU etc. 



2. Area- specific data on the infrastructure of 
communications, e.g. roads, railroads, ports, 
airports, telephones, radio and television sets, 
broadcasting equipment. 

3. Area-specific data on the use of mass media for 
development and evaluation thereof. 

Cross- ref.: I, II, and all areas of programme 
planning 



CAPACITY OF PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

XV. POPULAR PARTICIPATION 

1. Judicious assessment of people's motives for 
co-operation or non-co-operation in develop- 
ment programmes 

2. Assessment of awareness of national and devel- 
opmental issues 

3. Image of government and civil service 

4. People's self-help initiatives and activities; 
people's de facto social ethos 

Cross-ref.: I, II, and all areas of programme 
planning 

XVI. GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE CAPA- 
CITY 

1. Evaluation of strengths and weaknesses of 
government planning and executive apparatus 

2. Assessment of adequacy of resources for devel- 
opment policy 

3. Quality, tradition and orientation of civil ser- 
vice and its relationships with the people 

4. Adequacy of civil service in terms of skills and 
numbers to implement development policy 

5. Evaluation of government extension, propagan- 
da and use of personnel and mass media 

Cross-ref.: I, II, and all areas of programme 
planning 



